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CHRIST, MYTHICAL AND REAL.* 


Tue only sources we have of obtain- 
ing a knowledge of Christ as he ap- 
peared in the world, of his sayings 
and doings, are the four writings 
which the early Church very appro- 
priately called evayyekia Evangelia, 
good tidings, Gospels. Anothersource, 
useful also in its way, is the collec- 
tion of several narratives by unknown 
persons, who compiled them many 
years after the Gospels were written, 
which the Church discarded as 
spurious, and are now known as the 
Apocryphal Gospels. In these two 
classes of writings, we see delineated 
the Christ of reality and the Christ 
of fable. 

In very early times the discre- 

ancies between the accounts of the 

vangelists were noticed by the first 
Christian writers ; but they thought 
it a sufficient explanation that four 
men writing a life of one and the 
same person at different times and in 
different places, would naturally 
differ from each other on points of 
narration, on choice of material, and 
in order of event. The only effort 
they made to reconcile these differ- 
ences, gave rise to a species of writ- 
ing now gone out of date called Har- 
monies.‘ Tatian (1700) was the first 
to attempt such an arrangement of 
the Gospel histories, which was called 
the evayyeduov dia recoapwy, familiar 
to us under the same title, “ Diates- 


saron.” From his time down to Ben- 
gel of Tubingen, nay later to the 
time of Greswell and Mimpriss, that 
form of arrangement has been con+ 
tinually tried, and has only ceased 
through the prevalence of the modern 
form of scepticism, which, by throw- 
ing absolute doubt upon the genuine- 
ness of every one of the Gospels 
upon the historical reality of the 
very person of Christ, has created a 
necessity for quite another form of 
treating the matter in question. In- 
stead of fighting upon the walls of 
the city, modern Christians have to 
fight for the citadel. The question is 
no longer are the Gospels true, but 
did Christ ever exist ? was he any- 
thing more than Jupiter, Saturn, or 
Mercury, than Phtha or Thoth, than 
Ahriman or Ormuzd, than Thor or 
Woden, or any other myth ? 

Out of the ever-varying contro- 
versies of different ages, one of the 
Synoptic Gospels has issued, the 
favourite, has been regarded as the 
most authentic, as the source of all 
the others ; and when we find that 
each one of the Synoptics has en- 
joyed this honour, and that they have 
all been subordinated in different man- 
ners, now first, now second, and now 
last, we can estimate the value of 
the criticism accordingly. 

Ebrard, in his valuable work 
“ Wissenschaftliche Kritik der Evan- 


* “The Apocryphal Gospels,” by B. Harris Cowper. ; 
“The Jesus of the Evangelists,” by the Rey. C. A. Row, m.a. Williams and Norgate, 
Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, and Frederick-street, Edinburgh. a 
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gelischen Geschichte Erlangen, 1850"* 
—a perfect treasure-house of Gospel 
criticism, its rise and development, 
besides being an independent and in 
every respect a satisfactory inquiry 
in itself—has arranged a view of the 
Gospels in favour at different periods 
of time. Matthew was uppermost 
with Augustine, and later with Gro- 
tius, Mill, Wetstein, Townson, and 
Hug ; and with these men Mark was 
second and Luke third. 

Matthew was in favour also with 
Stroth, Ammon, Owen, and Griesbach, 
who placed Luke second and Mark 
third. 

Mark was placed first by Storr in 
his work on the Design of the Gos- 
pel history, Luke second and Mat- 
thew third. 

Then Luke came into favour with 
Busching, Evanson with Matthew 
second and Mark third. 

The confusion consequent upon 
these different preferences, frequently, 
if not always, founded upon dog- 
matic reasons, has been somewhat 
dissipated in our times or rather 
since the time of Strauss, who, 
abandoning all hope of making any- 
thing like agreement in the Gospel 
history, solves the question in a still 
- more dogmatic manner, by asserting 
that the whole matter is a series of 
myths, created by the imaginations of 
the early Christians, in response to 
the state of feeling at the times when 
they were written. “ You fools, what 
do you believe,” says he, “and what 
have you believed for the last 1800 
years, until I came among you? 

ave you not adopted a Messenger 
to be sent from heaven and to be 
taken back to heaven? Where is 
heaven then? In what corner of the 
earth will you erect a perpendicular 
pole to show the way to heaven? 
Do you not see that the glowing east 
has scattered its pictures amongst the 
fanatic Jews, and by means of 
judges, kings, and prophets, estab- 
lished amongst them a mass of myths 
for future use in the Old Testament ? 
Amongst these myths the Messianic 
were the most prominent. Already 
before the Babylonian captivity did 
that people expect a second David. 
The prophets were cunning enough 
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to feed this longing by predictions, 
in order that this obstinate people 
might be more tractable. At length 
the great Individual came, but the 
Jews refused him, and spurned him, 
but, as it ordinarily happens, new 
ideas were started, a few followers 
were gathered together, and out of 
these followers came a sect, out of 
the sect a society, out of the society 
a circle, and out of this circle poured 
ideas in all directions and over all 
lands. During this course, it is quite 
natural that the first care of the 
worshippers was to attribute to 
their founder everything great, beau- 
tiful, and marvellous ; and who can 
wonder that the whole mass of Old 
Testament myths were applied to 
that Founder in such a manner that 
he might appear as the Hero of Reve- 
lation, and no longer like other heroes 
pertain to earth but to heaven.” 

This mythical theory, therefore, is 
quite a modern invention ; it is the 
illegitimate production of modern 
illumination of modern philosophical 
advancement of the deification of 
human reason, and the abolition of 
all superstitious belief in a moral 
Governor of the Universe, or a poet- 
ical conception of a God-man. 

This modern feeling has been 
styled by some who really could have 
no clear knowledge of early heresies 
Modern Ebionism ; but the Ebion- 
ites, the Nazarenes, the Gnostics, and 
even the Arians, all the sects that 
have ever separated themselves from 
the Church, have universally acknow- 
ledged that Jesus Christ was a person, 
an historical person, a person of great 
influence. However they may have 
differed from the Church upon other 
points, the Ebionites believed in God, 
in immortality, and therefore no just 
comparison can be made between 
this modern Nihilism and the ancient 
Ebionism, than between two things 
diametrically opposite. 

In our country the controversy be- 
gan with the English Deists, but 
they too acknowledged the morality 
of Christianity, and were anxious to 
be numbered among Christians ; they 
believed firmly in the personality and 
historical reality of Christ; they 
never once raised a question as to 


* An English version has appeared in Clarke’s Theological Library, somewhat abridged 
under the title of “ Ebrard on the Gospel History.” 
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the probability of the Gospel history 
being myths and falsehoods, but 
they directed their attention especi- 
ally to the miraculous character of 
the narratives, and the discrepancies 
in the mode of narration. 

At this time, too, the Gospel of 
John received what may be really 
called its first blow. For ages that 
Gospel had been cherished by the 
Church with an unquestioning faith 
and a loving preference. It is true, 
some objections were raised in the 
earliest times by asmall obscure sect, 
who were called the Alogi, but their 
objections turned solely upon the 
few words of the proemium of the 
Gospel, but their insignificance and 
the total absence of anything like 
controversy upon the point must 
always be a proof of the undoubting 
certainty of the early Church, and of 
all subsequent ages of the genuine- 
ness of that Gospel, which could 
have been written by no insignificant 

resbyter,* who had never seen the 
Ford, but by one who must have had 
that deepest and most intimate know- 
ledge of his nature and heart which 
can only be drawn from a close and 
personal intercourse. 

The questionable honour of making 
the first attack upon this Gospel is 
universally attributed, even by foreign 
critics, to Edward Evanson, who in 
the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury wrote a work called “ Zhe Dis- 
sonance of the four generally received 
Evangelists, and the evidence of their 
respective authenticity examined with 
that of some other Scriptures deemed 
evangelical.” 

His work is valuable to us from 
being the first attack upon St. John, 
though he takes up the question of 
the other evangelists, and, in fact, of 
the whole New Testament. His 
style is keen’ sharp, and sometimes 
has that mocking semi-blasphemous 
ridicule which is the peculiar mark 
of the School to which he belonged— 
then just dying out—English Deism. 

But this man confessed that— 

“In the precepts of the religion of Jesus 
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Christ there is something so amiable, so 
obviously conducive to the diminution of 
misery and diffusion of comfort and happi- 
ness among mankind, that it may be 
reasonably presumed no man duly acquainted 
with that beautiful, that perfect system of 
morality, can be so unfeeling for the con- 
cerns of his fellow-creatures, and so little a 
real friend to himself, as not to wish the 
Gospel Revelation could be so superna- 
turally demonstrated as to convince the 
minds of men of all degrees and stations, 
and induce them not merely to profess and 
receive it, but conscientiously to make it 
the rule of their lives and conduct at all 
times and on all occasions, both in public 
and in private.” 


We are led to make these remarks, 
because we are about to examine the 
two questions—the mythical and real 
of Jesus ; and it has happened very 
fortunately, though undesignedly, 
that two books have appeared at a 
short interval, giving us a view of 
these two sides ofj the question— 
an English edition of the Apocryphal 
Gospels, edited by a thoroughly 
competent scholar, Mr. B. H. Cow- 
per, the well-known editor of the 
“ Journal of Sacred Literature,” and 
another book called “ The Jesus of 
the Evangelists,” by the Rev. C. A. 
Row. 

We can now place side by side 
what were really the mythical views 
of Christ in early times, and the por- 
trait of the real living Jesus, as de- 
lineated in the Gospels by four men, 
two of whom were eyewitnesses 
of the events they describe, one of 
the other two drew his information 
from an eye-witness (Mark from 
Peter), Luke having beyond all ques- 
tion the authority of Paul. 

This statement is nota theory, but 
a fact, which has never yet been re- 
futed. It lies in that best of all evi- 
dence which can be eliminated from 
the contexture of the Gospels them- 
selves : there are a remarkable nuin- 
ber of evidences in Matthew, which 

rove his Gospel to be an essentially 
Santee therefore a Jewish Gospel, 
and therefore the first required, and 
consequently the first executed. 


* The existence of this phantom Presbyter, John of Ephesus, relies upon a suggestion 
of Eusebius, based simply upon a tradition that there were two tombs at Ephesus to two 
Johns. There is no historical evidence of the reality of this second John. The Apostle 
was also Presbyter, and it is more than probable that Papias mentions him twice, once as 


an Apostle, and then as Presbyter. 


There is certainly no proof of his existence, and all 


subsequent mention of him depends upon the unfortunate passage cited by Eusebius from 
the works of a man who was not very clear-headed, according to his own account. 
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There are also many evidences in 
ark of Peter’s influence, té mention 

nly one. Hé commences his Gospel 
with’ the sublime declaration first 
Bade by Peter. Here beginneth the 
pe of “Jesus Christ, the Son of 


So in Luke we find Paul and Paul’s 
teaching prominent, and many things 
brought. ‘prominently forward by 
Mark, concerning Peter, are in Luke 
¢ither briefly referred to or omitted 
altogether ; and as to John, the more 
faithfully, and without dogmatic pre- 
judice, that Gospel is studied, the 
more severe the critical ordeal to 
which it is submitted, the more clear 
does the fact come upon the surface, 
that it is such a Gospel that no other 
man at that time but John could have 
written: The beloved apostle appears 
td us in every line. Independently 
of that; to upset its genuineness, in- 
volves the sacrifice of nearly two- 
thirds of the New Testament, and 
leads to an utter confusion of aposto- 
lical history. That sacrifice has been 
made, and that’ confusion been fully 
aécomplished by the’ Tubingen School. 

Every candid examination of the 
Gospels made without foregone con- 
elusions and fore-conceived prejudice 
of dogmatic tenets, leads to the ab- 
solute confirmation of what was 
stated by Irenzeus in the second cen- 
tury. 


“ Matthew produced his Gospel amongst 
the Hebrews in their own language, when 
Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome 
and founding thé Church. After the de- 
parture of these, Mark, the disciple and in- 
terpreter of Peter, had handed down to us 
in writing what had been announced by 
Peter. And Luke, the companion of Paul, 
wrote in a book the Gospel as preached by 
Paul. Afterwards, also, John, the disciple 
of our Lord, who reclined on his bosom, 
published his Gospel whilst he was at Ephe- 
sus, in Asia.” 

Every attempt which has been 
made to upset that statement, has 
ended in utter confusion, because it 
has been based solely upon some 
dogmatic necessity. From the first 
questioners down to the latest, if we 
carefully examine their criticism, we 
shall find that it has been preceded 
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by some foregone conclusion, and un- 
dertaken under the pressure of some 
doctrinal necessity, an anxiety to es- 
tablish the mere humanity of Christ, 
“ Wuroc avOpwroc,” to prove that Chris- 
tianity was a mere development of 
Judaism, in which alone was its 
raison d’étre, or to establish a theory 
like that of the Tubingen School, to 
show that the spirit of the times was 
its author, not any heavenly power 
and that it arose simply out of the 
contending forces of Gnosticism, Paul- 
inism, and Judaism. Christian Fer- 
dinand Baur, the author of thistheory, 
though he has done great service in 
opening up a path for the investiga- 
tion of that mysterious period, is a 
marvellous instance of what can 
be done by a dogmatic theologian in 
the way of conjectural criticism tocon- 
firm and establish a foregone theory. 
Tt was necessary to establish his 
theory of Gnosticism, by which he 
would upset John’s Gospel, to get 
rid of all Paul’s Epistles, where he 
speaks plainly of that heresy having 
crept into the Church in his times.* 
Baur even admits the heresy so de- 

icted as the genuine Gnosticism ; 
but his theory is, that such Gnosti- 
cism as that described by Paul, could 
not have appeared in the Church 
until the middle of the second cen- 
tury. Consequently, the necessity 
arose for criticism, and the critic was 
equal to the occasion. The pastoral 
letters could not have deen written 
by Paul. There is mention of an or- 
ganization of widows in them, which 
was a peculiarity of the second 
century, and many other trifles, 
which in his eyes were sufficient 
to settle the question for ever in 
the negative, as to their being 
written by Paul. Did not Hegesip- 
pus say that the Church was a vir- 
gin, and uncorrupted by heresy dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Apostles. 
“ This is a vital point with Baur, and 
is continually reiterated, but if we 
look into the matter it is as clear as 
daylight that Hegesippus makes no 
such statement ; what he says is sim- 
ply this.” 

“ But after James the Just had suffered 
martyrdom, as Our Lord had for the same 


* Not the systematic Gnosticism of the 2nd and 8rd centuries of Valentinus, Basilides, 


&c.; but its éatly mystical form as represented by Cerinthus. 


See Thiersch die Kirche 


im Apos: Zeit und Lutterbeck Neutestamentliche Lehrbegriffe aweite Theil der Joan- 


neische Lehrbegriffe. 
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reason; Simeon, the son of Cleophas, Our 
rd’s uncle, was appointed the second 
ishop, whom all proposed as the cousin of 
Our Lord. Hence they called the Church a 
virgin, for it was not yet corrupted by vain 
discourses. Thebuthis made a beginning 
secretly to corrupt i¢ on account of his not 
being made bishop.” 


Now, according to Baur, Hegesip- 
us is speaking of the whole Christian 
Shurch, but it is as clear as language 

can make it that he is only speaking 
of the Church at Jerusalem, of which 
Simeon was appointed bishop, and 
which had not yet been corrupted 
until the jealousy of Thebuthis, who 
wanted to be bishop, led him to take 
this first step towards its corruption. 
The whole passage applies solely to 
the Church at Jerusalem, and there- 
fore Hegesippus does not in any way 
contradict Paul’s declaration that in 
other churches the Gnostic heresy 
had made its appearance, and Baur’s 
inflated theory collapses like a leaky 
balloon. 

These two books now lying before 
us are admirably suited to our times, 
because this is a period when not 
merely the Gospels are questioned, 
but the spirit of criticism has ap- 
proached to the very life of Chris- 
tianity, the person of its Founder : it 
is no longer what Matthew or Mark 
or Luke or John says—it is who is 
your Christ? Did he ever exist out 
of the imaginations of fanatical Jews ? 
Was he anything more than Jupiter, 
or Apollo, or any other religious 
myth? Every nation has had its 
mythology, why not the Jews? 

The philosophical speculations of 
the last century have all contributed 
to this result. The School of Kant, 
who first tried to eliminate Christ 
from Christianity, and to substitute 
pure reason in its place,* and the 
offshoots of his system, the Schools 
of Schelling and Hegel, at the 
fountain of which philosophy the 

reat leaders of Tubingen have drunk 

eeply : these are the spirits who 
have come out into the arena to tell 
us that this Christ, the Son of God, 
is no Son of God, but son of the man 
Joseph, if indeed son of any man at 
all, which is extremely improbable, 
there being no evidence to disprove 
the probability that he was nothing 
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more than the creation of a fe 
fanatical Jews who had broken away 
from the religion of their fathers. 
The Apocryphal Gospels have never 
yet had justice done to them, they 
ave been abused and neglected from 
the time of Irenzeus down through 
the history of the Church by Fathers, 
Popes, Historians, Councils, Roman 
Catholic Divines, and Protestant 
Commentators. In our own country 
they were little known until Jeremiah 
Jones, in the middle of the last 
century, collected what he could of 
the Apocryphal Gospels, translated 
them into English, and published 
them: Lardner has also used them in 
his works, but afterwards they sunk 
into neglect until the days of the un- 
fortunate William Hone, who in 
1820 brought out a garbled, un- 
critical, perverted edition of these 
Gospels under the false and preten- 
tious title, “The Apocryphal New 
Testament, being all the Gospels, 
Epistles, and other pieces now ex- 
tant, attributed in the first four cen- 
turies to Jesus Christ, his Apostles, 
and companions, and not included in 
the New Testament by its compilers.” 
From that time, strange to say. 
this wretched compilation, full of all 
kinds of blunders, has been a standard 
book: has been continually repro- 
duced in its original form, and with 
its original date; it can always be 
procured in the back slums of Lon- 
don, prominent amongst the ragged 
collections to be seen on the stalls of 
infidel booksellers, with the produc- 
tions long ago consigned to merited 
obscurity of the great “Tom Paine” 
and “David Hume.” It is but just 
to say that Hone, when he grew old 
and quiet, abandoned his political in- 
fidelity, and shortly before his death, 
after he had become converted to 
Christianity, he confessed to his deep 
regret at having published this book, 
and tried every means to recall and 
destroy it, but it had passed out of 
his control, and he could do nothing 
mor? to counteract its influence than 
to express on his death-bed his deep 
regret that he had ever compiled it. 
We hope, now that this collection 
of the Apocryphal Gospels, made by 
a well-known biblical scholar, Mr. 
Harris Cowper, whose editorship of 


* Die Religion innerhalb der Griinzen der blossen Vernunft Konigsb, 1798, 
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the “ Journal of Sacred Literature” is 
sufficient evidence of his complete 
fitness for such a task, will counter- 
act and virtually do away with this 
wretched edition, which is still being 
issued for the worst of purposes, and 
which includes amongst the —— 
tasies of the Protevangel of James, 
and the History of Joseph the Car- 
— and such like, those written 

yond all question in Apostolical 
times, though not included in the 
Canon, such as the Epistles of Bar- 
nabas and Hermas. 

Before advancing let us come to 
some clear notion of what a “ myth” 
is, for it is frequently confounded with 
the notion ofa legend. A “myth” is 
the representation of an idea as an 
historical fact, but a legend is the re- 
presentation of an historical fact in a 
fanciful and poetic manner, conse- 

uently a myth has no historical 
Seendasien, it is what the word really 
means, a muttering of the imagina- 
tion, a creature of the fancy, but a 
legend has in it an historical kernel, 
it is a fact, or a person dressed up by 
_ imagination and decorated by the 

ney. 

This is more than ever apparent if 
we apply the rule to the theory of 
Strauss ; he endeavours to turn the 
Gospel history into a series of myths 
created by the imaginations of early 
zealous Christians ; but he destroys 
his own theory when he admits such 
a number of historical facts, as that 
Jesus really lived, that he was born 
of Jewish parents ; that he gave him- 
self out as the Messiah ; that he 
acquired the reputation of working 
miracles ; that a great portion of his 
short public life was spent in oppos- 
ing and denouncing the Pharisees, 
and that at last he was apprehended 
by their means, tried, ekeunel to 
death, and executed on the cross ; so 
that Strauss, by these admissions, 
proves the Gospels to be no myths, 
and, at the utmost, only succeeds in 
suggesting that they are legends. Let 
us see what he says in his celebrated 
letter addressed to the people of 
Zurich after they had risen in insur- 
rection and overturned their govern- 
ment, rather than allow him to hold 
the chair of Theology at their Univer- 
sity. ; 

** Therefore, to us Christ is the Son of a 
pious married couple, of Joseph and Mary ; 
but God sanctified the fruit of their union : 
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he breathed into it the beautiful and pure 
soul, the high and powerful spirit which the 
child showed already at an early age; and 
for that reason we call the Son of Man very 
justly also the Son of God. And so the 
other miraculous events of his life. God 
himself is said to have called down upon 
him twice that he was his beloved Son, in 
whom he was well pleased, and that man- 
kind ought to listen to him. Butwhatdo we 
lose by doubting these relations? Having 
removed the offence we took in fancying God 
speaking with the human voice; we certainly 
do not feel inclined to call that aloss. But 
we do not lose anything else; for, considering 
the godliness and purity of the life of Jesus, 
and then thinking of God and his holiness 
on one side, and of our destination on the 
other, we know, without a positive declara- 
tion, that God must have been pleased with 
a life like that of Jesus, and that we cannot 
do better than adhere to him. Whether 
Christ has healed sick persons through a 
mere word or touch, what is it to us, who 
are no longer benefited by it, and who will 
never be able to do the same?” 


So that Strauss fails in his endea- 
vour to prove the Gospel history to 
be a collection of myths, simply by 
the admission that they are based 
upon a number of definite assured 
historical facts. When we read that 
Narcissus was changed into a flower, 
Acton into a stag, Saturn into a 
horse, or that Jupiter manifested 
himself in a shower of gold, we in- 
stinctively know these narrations to 
be “myths ;” but take an instance 
on the other hand of how a legend 
may grow out of an historical fact. 

In the early literature of Germany, 
amongst many others, there is a tale 
called “ Der Heilige Gregor auf dem 
Steine” (St. Gregory on the rock), 
written by Hartmann, one of the best 
of the Minnesingers, in the thirteenth 
century. This story used to be read in 
the churches even down to the six- 
teenth century. Gregory, without 
knowing it, married his own mother, 
and toatone for the error, caused him- 
self to be chained for seventeen years 
to a solitary rock in the ocean. At the 
expiration of this period it was re- 
vealed to the Romans that there was 
nobody among them worthy to fill the 
Papal chair, then vacant ; but there 
was a man who had sat on a rock 
these seventeen years, as an expiation 
for involuntary sin: him they must 
choose. He is brought to Rome 
accordingly, and not only he, but his 
father and mother, who were brother 
and sister, obtain pardon of theirsins.” 
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This poetical embellishment does 
not destroy the facts, but includes, 
and to a certain extent preserves 
them, that there was a Gregory who 
for his holy life was made Pope of 
Rome.* 

We now advance to the considera- 
tion of these apocryphal Gospels, 
which, as they contain a kernel of 
history, must be regarded as legends, 
not myths. Christianity was based 
upon too many and too strong his- 
torical facts to engender myths. The 
mythical theory is confuted by the 
pagans, the Jews, and all contem- 
porary history. 

The titles of these Gospels are the 
Protevangelium of James — The 
Psuedo Matthew, or Gospel of the 
Infancy—The Nativity of Mary— 
History of Joseph the Carpenter— 
Gospel of Thomas—Arabic Gospel of 
the Infancy—Letter of Abgar to 
Jesus—Letter of Jesus to Abgar— 
Letter of Lentulus—Prayer of Jesus 
—Story of Veronica—Gospel of Nico- 
demus—Descent of Christ to the 
Under-world—Acts of Pilate, or the 
Latin Gospel of Nicodemus—Leter 
of Pilate to Tiberius—Letters of 
Herod and Pilate—Epistle of Pilate 
to Cesar— Report of Pilate the 
Governor—Trial and Condemnation 
of Pilate—Death of Pilate—Story of 
Joseph of Arimathea—and the 
Revenging of the Saviour. 

With the exception of the Gospel 
of Thomas, which was probably writ- 
ten inthe second century, and the 
Protevangelium of James, belonging 
either to the second or the fourth, all 
the others are of later times, ranging 
through the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
ninth, and even eleventh centuries; 
consequently no one of them can be 
said to have arisen contemporarily 
with either of our canonical Gospels. 

But they are still useful to us, and 
principally for two reasons—they 
show us what mythical Gospels might 
have been had they arisen; if they 
themselves, though they contain a 
kernelof history, and are therefore not 
mythical but legendary, are so very 
absurd, and so thoroughly inferior to 
our four canonical Gospels, we may 
easily imagine what mythical Gospels 
would have been. They represent 
Christ in a vastly different manner 
from the Gospels. Mr. Row, who, 
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however, applies the term mythical 
to them, which, for reasons alread 
mentioned we are obliged to thin 
incorrect, delineates this distinction 
in a very pointed manner :— 


“ The case stands thus, our Gospels pre- 
sent us with the picture of a glorious 
Christ ; the mythic Gospels that of a con- 
temptible one. Our Gospels have invested 
him with the highest conceivable form of 
human greatness; the mythic ones have 
not ascribed to him one action which is 
elevated. In our Gospels he exhibits a 
superhuman wisdom; in the mythic ones a 
nearly equal superhuman absurdity. In 
our Gospels he is arranged in all the beauty 
of holiness; in the mythic ones this aspect 
is entirely wanting. In our Gospels not 
one stain of selfishness defiles his character ; 
in the mythic ones the boy Jesus is both 
pettish and malicious. Our Gospels ex- 
hibit to us a sublime morality; not a ray of 
it shines in those of the mythologists. The 
miracles of the one and the other are con- 
trasted in every point. A similar opposi- 
tion of character runs through the whole 
current of their thought, feeling, morality, 
and religion.” 


It would be impossible to trace 
the distinction more pointedly ; but 
we will pause for a moment to notice 
a peculiarity which has seldom, if 
ever, been noted, that the point which 
most effectually distinguishes these 
legendary Gospels from the purely 
historical, is that they have a 
most striking affinity with the con- 
clusions of the Rationalists: the 
Christ painted by men like Reimarus 
the Woifenbuttler Fragmentist, 
Bahrt, Venturini Langsdorf, Rein- 
hard and Paulus; and in the modern 
school by Strauss, Weisse, Lutzel- 
berger, Bruno Baure, and Bunsen; 
amongst the French Renan and the 
latest Péyrat are really mythical 
Christs—Christs who had not even 
so much historical existence as the 
Christ of these legendary Gospels. 

Dr. Paulus, who may be regarded 
as the rationalistic father of Strauss, 
gives the following natural explana- 
tion of the vision of Zacharias. The 
mind of Zacharias was in a sort of 
ecstasy produced by incessant watch- 
ing, and many other circumstances, 
such as the long-felt desire to have 
children, the influence of his duties, 
the temple, the sanctuary, the incense 
of the altar, and the prayers of the 
people. With his feelings thus ex- 


* Vilmar Geschichte der Deutschen National Literatur, Marburg, 1868. 
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cited, and praying in the obscurity 
of the sanctuary, he is ready to in- 
terpret anything into a sign. The 
smoke of the incense as it ascended 
was acted upon by the pale dim light 
of the temple and the altar, and 
formed fantastic images ; the priest 
imagined he perceived in them a 
celestial figure, which he thought 
proclaimed the accomplishment of 
his desire. A doubt arose in his 
mind, and he imagines he is repre- 
hended for it when an apoplexy 
paralysed his tongue ; or the loss of 
speech may be accounted for in 
another way, that, according to a 
Jewish superstition, he interdicted 
himself from the use of his tongue for 
a certain time. So that what is re- 
corded in our Gospels as a divine re- 
velation, is reduced by the Ration- 
alist to a phantasy arising out of 
smoke. Well might Ebrard say that 
in these days “men shrug their 
shoulders at the name of Paulus.”* 
This interpretation is very much 
‘like that in the Gospel of Pseudo 


Matthew of Joachim, who, after 
marrying Anna, the daughter of 


Achar, and living with her for twenty 
years had no children. Joachim 
offered incense to the Lord on the 
feast days, and the priest Reuben 
came to him, and said, “It is not law- 
ful for thee to stand among those who 
perform the sacrifices of God, because 
God hath not blessed thee to give 
thee a branch in Israel.” Upon this 
reproach Joachim retires to the moun- 
tains, and his wife heard no more of 
him for five months. She prays to 
the Lord, and an angel appears to her 
promising her offspring. At the same 
time a young man appears to Joachim 
and asks him why he did not return 
to his wife, informing him that Anna 
had conceived a daughter whose 
blessedness should be beyond that of 
all holy women. Then we hear that 
Joachim offered a sacrifice to God, 
during which “ the angel and the 

erfume of the sacrifice went up to 

eaven together with the smoke.” 

In some instances the Apocryphal 
Gospels are superior to the Rational- 
istic interpretation. They unite in 
according to Christ a supernatural 
birth like the genuine Gospels ; but 
Bunsen differs from both. He says: 
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“The idea of the Incarnation of the God- 
head in the Messiah necessarily created for 
itself a mythical dress. The account of 
Mary’s vision forms the warp of the ma- 
terial; the Messianic prophecies the inter- 
woven woof. The whole was conceived 
and built up as purely historical.” 


He solves the mystery in the fol- 
lowing rational manner : 


“Jt is certain that the conception of 
Jesus could not have taken place at the 
Annunciation, for the communication was 
made to Mary in the sixth month of Eliza- 
beth’s pregnancy ; but this falls in the per- 
iod from the middle of March to the middle 
of April, somewhere about the tenth or fif- 
teenth of March, (749), therefore the birth 
of Jesus (end of March, or beginning of 
April, 750), was more than a year after 
the Annunciation.” 


He then confirms this notion by 
endeavouring to prove the following 
facts, that Mary visited Elizabeth im- 
mediately after the Annunciation, 
10-15th March, 749; stayed there 
three months, until June 15th ; re- 
turned, and was married to Joseph 
in July; nine months after Jesus 
was born, that is, the end of March 
or the beginning of April, 750. Mary, 
therefore, could not have been with 
child when Joseph married her ; and 
Jesus, therefore, was born, not accord- 
ing to the Gospels, but, according to 
Bunsen, that is, in a perfectly human 
and natural manner. 

The little difficulty of Joseph’s 
jealousy, which forms a prominent 
item in the Gospel narrative, and at 
first sight would appear to shatter 
Bunsen’s theory, which rests upon his 
own sytem of chronology, is easily 
disposed of, if we take an “ unpreju- 
diced and non-theological” view of 
the matter. The jealousy of Joseph 
did not arise from the fact that Mary 
was with child, but from Joseph’s 
conceiving the suspicion of such a 
thing when Mary innocently confided 
to him the narration of vision she 
had had (Woher kam der Argwohn 
(Joseph’s). Von der arglosen Mit- 
theilung der Jungfrau iiber das ihr 
gewordene Gesicht.t) 


“ Joseph was then cured of his unfounded 
suspicion (unbegrundefe Verdachte) by a 
dream, and ‘did not,’ says Bunsen, ‘the 
innocent confidence of the poor maiden de- 
serve gratitude, as well as her belief that 


+ Bibelwerk, viii. Band Leben Jesu, p. 202. 


} Leben, Jesu, pp. 195, 196. 
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she should be the mother of the expected 
Messiah, a respectful acknowledgment ? 
Joseph therefore took her to himself, that 
is, he married her, and completed the be- 
trothal; then, in the latter period of her 
pregnancy, all doubt vanished from his 
mind, when it was clearly demonstrated 
that the vision was to be understood in a 
spiritual and not an insidious sense. That 
his doubt was wholly removed is proved by 
the further fruit of his marriage. So says the 
Evangelist, if we will not stretch his words 
on the rack of the Theologians !” 


It would take more “racking” than 
even the practised arm of Bunsen 
could perform to prove this folly from 
the Gospels. 

Whilst we are on this point we 
must also add that Bunsen’s account 
of our Lord’s Death and Resurrection 
is worse than apocryphal, it is flat 
rationalistic® and blasphemous. 

In spite of his asserting the Resur- 
rection to be a fact, he gives us in the 
conclusion of his Life of Christ, some- 
thing which reduces that fact to an 
imposition and a delusion. In the 
chapter “ Weiheund Sendung Abschied 
und Heimgang,’ he remarks, after 
saying that the “end of Jesus is 
covered with a sacred veil which 
Jesus himself drew over it on the day 
when he took Peter alone with him to 


the lake and gave him his last injunc- 
tions.” 


“ As regards the corporeal there are two 
views, the one church-created (kirchliche- 
gewordene) adopts the idea that Jesus went 
to heaven with his glorified body. The 
untenableness of this docetic principle we 
have already proved. But of this departure 
to heaven John knows nothing; Matthew, 
nothing ; and, without doubt, the genuine 
conclusion of Mark said nothing about it. 
There remains then only Luke, the last of 
the (3) Evangelists, and he has, what is 
quite conceivable in poetic traditions, not 
one but two traditions: one a shorter repre- 
sentation at the end of the Gospel, and one 
more in detail, though not quite in concord 
at the beginning of the Acts. Neither 
Peter nor Paul nor John speak of an ascent 
to heaven as an historical visible fact, 
happening in time and space.” 

“ Look we now after another an historical 
acceptation, so we are compelled not only 
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by the conscience, but also by the assertion 
of Scripture itself, simply to say, the body 
with which Christ was born belongs, as an 
earthy sheath of the Spirit, according to the 
eternal idea of God, to Death and the Earth. 
We perceive this now more clearly, since 
Jesus so repeatedly assured his disciples 
that the Spirit could not come upon them 
until he had departed from the theatre of 
action. But we take higher ground. The 
passage of the 10th chapter (John), already 
examined, tells us that Jesus had resolved 
upon not dying in Judea, the Spirit had re- 
vealed to him that he should go to those 
other sheep which were destined for him to 
form them into one fold, under one shep- 
herd.t He was born amongst the Jews 
and he lived amongst them, exhorting, 
teaching, warning; but when he rose from 
the grave where the Jews had laid him, he 
went to the heathen neighbours of his na- 
tive Galilee. Why should he not have car- 
ried out this plan, even so, that after that 
departure from the boundary of his native 
land, he might have gone to Galilee of the 
Gentiles, or even to Pheenicia? This, how- 
ever, we are compelled to adopt; that he 
did not long outlive his departure : the super- 
human strain of the last weeks and days de- 
manded their right. The feebleness of his 
bodily powers already manifested on his way 
to the place of execution, must soon have 
brought his EARTHLY LIFE TO AN END.” 


This is quite in keeping with the 
principle with which he set out 
(Leben Jesu, Vorwort Bibelwerk, 8 
B., p. 169). 


“ Every man lives on earth, his bodily 
life during the short respite granfed to mor- 
tals; but the man of spirit lives hisspiritual 
life still forward in mankind. The animal 
life dies with him, and the evil he has done 
will be gradually wiped out of the stream of 
the world’s history. Everything which is 
not moral personality is only of avail, as 
manure on the soil of history. A continu- 
ous life (a life after life), is assured only to 
the moral personality, and clearly, accord- 
ing to the proportion of the purity and vir- 
tue to which it has attained.” 


We must pause here, though we 
might easily continue our illustra- 
tions of the fact that the so-called 
Rationalist interpreters are the real 
myth-makera, for they give us in ex- 
change for our Gospels, which in 
their very divergencies bear the 


* The Germans distinguish two forms of Rationalism: Rationalism proper, and a lower 


form called “vulgare or platt Rationalismus.’ 


+ The passage alluded to, is this, x John 16. “ And other sheep have I which are not 
of this fold; them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one 


fold and one shepherd.” 


It will be seen how Bunsen perverts this passage to prove 


his theory, that Christ went to them after his so-called resurrection, and died a natural 
death, 
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stamp of truth, and which are so 
elevated and pure and sublime that 
they can be the reflection of no more 
human character—a useless, flat, in- 
sipid mass of fictions, utterly untruth- 
ful and inconceivable. What can be 
more like legends, and legends of the 
most trivial character, than the as- 
sertion that Jesus, after his supposed 
resurrection, went over to the hea- 
then to convert them, and soon died 
from the exhaustion which his body 
had undergone ? 

We must conclude this portion of 
our review by strongly recommending 
to the perusal of those who are anx- 
ious to have some clear notion of the 
nature and origin of the Apocryphal 
Gospels, to read Mr. Cowpef’s intro- 
duction ; it is the result ‘of thorough 
research ; it is a summary of all the 
latest efforts, especially of those of 
Tischendorf, and it treats each Gos- 
pel separately. Mr. Cowper suggests 
the following as the probable origin 
of these Gospels, and we think he 
has successfully solved the riddle. 

“We find among the most powerful im- 
pulses to which men yield, that which 
prompts them to the production of legends 
in connexion with their religion. Illustra- 
tions are abundant, but I only mention Ma- 
homedanism and Judaism, particularly the 
latter. The Jews have a form of literature 
called Agada or Hagadah, which has been 
defined as an historical or theological essay 
on some Scripture character or fact, in a 
pleasant and attractive form. The narra- 
tion in the Hagadah may be fictitious; 
hence Rabbi Azariah is quoted as saying 
in Meor Ennaim, ‘The Hagadoth are his- 
torical pieces like those which poets some- 
times feign and frame.’ After reading some 
of the Jewish pieces I have arrived at the 
conclusion that the Christian Apocrypha 
are often simply Christian Hagadoth, and 
so I would call them, as a far more appro- 
priate name than the one which usage has 
attached to them. The Hagadah is written 
for instruction and not amusement merely, 
and so the Christian compositions generally 
have a didactic element underlying the nar- 
rative or intercalated with it.” 

We pass on from the Christ mythi- 
cal as revealed in the Apocryphal 
Gospels of ancient and the rationalis- 
tic fictions of modern times, and turn 
our attention to the real Christ—the 
Christ of the Evangelists. 

Mr. Row has written an excellent 
book on this subject, and certainly 
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has advanced its investigation to a 
considerable degree beyond his pre- 
decessors in this country. In Ger- 
many that question has long been a 
vital one, and has produced some 
valiant champions. We shall only 
mention one, Dorner, who has pro- 
duced one of the most valuable works 
upon the subject, tracing the various 
views of the person of Christ in all 
ages, as that personality has been 
subjected to the caprices and fancies 
of humanity in all its phases.* In 
perusing this great work, we are as- 
tonished to find such an immense 
system of contradictory theory, built 
upon the simple but vivid portraiture 
of Christ contained in the Gospels. 

As dogmatic theology has varied 
under the influence of speculative 
philosophy, now being subject to it, 
as in the Alexandrian or Platonic, and 
in the Medieval or Aristotelian period, 
so has the estimate of the Person 
of Christ proportionately changed. 
“What think ye of Christ?’ is the 
best test an historian can apply to 
any age. The tendency of the present 
age, however, is different from that 
of any preceding. They had peculiar 
views concerning that Person, but 
they all believed in his reality, but it 
has been reserved to modern times to 
make the effort of doing away with 
that Person altogether, to reduce it 
to an idea generated in the phantas- 
tical minds of a few perverted Jews, 
built up upon Old Testament predic- 
tions and poetical prophesyings, and 
therefore the answer of the nine- 
teenth century tothe question, “What 
think ye of Christ ?” can only be, 
“ We must first settle the question, 
Was there ever such a person as 
Christ ?”” 

Mr. Row then very appropriately 
commences his book with the solemn, 
but just statement, that in the present 
day all theological questions must be 
subordinated to the one vital ques- 
tion concerning the historical reality 
of the person of Christ. It is no 


longer a fight from the ramparts, but 
round the very citadel of Christi- 
anity. 

“ The great religious controversies of by- 
gone ages have respected dogmas which 
different orders of minds according to the 
variety of their conformation have pro- 
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nounced more or less essential to the Chris- 
tian faith. Many of these have become 
extinct, others are in process of extinction, 
yet the Christian faith still exists. But in 
this question is involved the life of Christi- 
anity itself. It is nothing less than has 
the Church a Christ, or has she been be- 
lieving in an idea which never had an his- 
torical existence ?” 


The author of this work takes his 
stand upon the enemies’ ground, he 
assumes for a moment that the 
writers of the Gospels set out with 
no real historical materials, and pro- 
posed to themselves the task of 
creating the portraiture of a person 
in whom should be manifested the 
harmonious operation of two op- 
posite natures, the Divine and the 
human, and these operations should 
go on in such a manner that neither 
factor should at any time so eclipse 
the other that it might be said to 
quiesce, that the human, for instance, 
should not so overpower the Divine 
that it might be imperceptible. 

We shall remark here, that this 
has always been a stumbling-block 
to those who wish to represent and 
think of Christ asa “Aog avOpwzoc,” 
@ mere man. 

Schleiermacher in his Leben Jesu, 
says— 


“When we say there is in Christ as in 
one person a Divine and human nature, so 
there must arise from each of these points 


results which destroy each other. The 
human nature manifests itself universally 
as definite limited consciousness; but the 
Divine nature repels limit, but even so must 
be limited if it be in man.” 


Schenkel and others of the same 
school reject the Divine as an utter 
impossibility, and valuable as_ the 
great work of Schenkel, “ Das Char- 
akterbild Jesu,” is, it gives a rigidly 
human view of Christ to support 
which the miracles remain unex- 
plained, and the resurrection, the 
corner-stone of Christianity, has to 
be reduced to a mere mental creation 
—a symbol, not a fact. 

But to return, this was the great 
difficulty which first presented itself 
to the writers of our Gospels, they 
had to create a human and Divine 
Being in one person, and as Mr. Row 
says, “when they had agreed upon 
this point, it was further necessary 
that they should dramatize it over an 
extensive sphere of action.” 

When we reflect that these myth- 
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writers must have had no historical 
basis for their hero, but could only 
go to the Old Testament for their 
conceptions, this would rather hinder 
them than help them. 


“In investing the Deity with moral at- 
tributes, the prophets have been obliged to 
employ not only the changing alterations 
of human feeling, but not unfrequently 
those which belong to human frailty. 
They have been compelled to clothe the 
All Holy and All Perfect with some of 
the fiércer passions of humanity. The 
result is, that they have placed before 
us the portrait of a being who is awful 
rather than benevolent. The moral feel- 
ings of the times were harsh, and the 
Deity is depicted in colours corresponding 
to those feelings. The Old Testament 
seeks to bring God and man into contact. 
The closest which its writers could con- 
ceive of was in the state of prophetic in- 
spiration. But various as are the forms 
of prophetical illapse, a deep gulph invari- 
ably separates the Divine from the human. 
They always form two separate factors, 
and refuse to unite in a single conscious- 
ness. Throughout the Old Testament they 
nowhere present the smallest tendency to 
union, nor in any other aspect in which 
they are presented to us ‘nu either the 
ancient or the modern world. But 
although these Scriptures were the sub- 
jects of the constant study, and the devout 
reverence of the authors of the Gospel 
myths, they have uniformly portrayed our 
Lord with a consciousness in which the dis- 
tinction between these two factors does not 
exist; and they have succeeded in drama- 
tizing him over an extensive sphere of 
action, without once portraying them with 
the slightest tendency to separation, whilst 
all they had read, and all that they had 
felt must have enforced on them the con- 
viction that these two factors must ever 
continue utterly distinct.” 

So that the sneer of the sceptic 
that the writers of the Gospels built 
up their notion of Jesus from the Old 
Testament predictions is utterly un- 
tenable. 

When the Prophets delivered their 
message they always used the for- 
mula, “Thus saith the Lord,” or 
“The Lord hath spoken by me;” but 
the utterings of the Jesus of the 
Evangelists are represented as comin 
from an internal illumination, oo 
therefore he delivers his message with 
the words, “I say unto you;” the 
prophetic formula never once passes 
from his lips. 

“ Our Lord’s consciousness of his entire 
competence to deal with every question 
which was brought before him is worthy of 
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particular attention. Such a consciousness 
in such a form never existed in any other 
man, nor has ever been conceived of in the 
whole course of human thought. Madmen 
have occasionally imagined themselves to 
be God, but they have been unable uni- 
formly to support the character of having 
all knowledge within the region of their 
own consciousness.” 

“The next feature of the Christ of the 
Evangelists is calmness in his contact with 
Deity. The Prophets and Apostles struggle 
in giving forth their burden, but Jesus 
never; he is always equal to the occasion, 
and a stranger to mental efforts. The 
Prophets were affected even with bodily 
emotion when they felt themselves in the 
immediate presence of the Deity, but Jesus 
evinced no such feeling according to the re- 
presentations of these writers. ‘He is 
never depicted with any other consciousness 
of God than that of Father.’” 


On the other hand, the Evangelists 
have not caused his human nature to 

uvesce under the induence of the 
Divine. Mr. Row has beautifully and 
accurately drawn this distinction : 

“Our Lord’s teaching touches the cord of 
universal human nature, and raises sym- 
pathies in the humblest heart. In it the 
very heart of man speaks to man : it issues 
from and addresses the tenderest feelings of 
the human soul. It would have 
natural to have depicted the Divine as em- 
ploying images the most remote from 
human life. But in the teaching of Jesus 
the things of God are represented by the 
common things of nature, and by the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life. The lily and the 
rose, the seed and the tree, the wheat and 
the darnel, the labourer in the field and 
the servant in attendance on his master, 
the miser in his penuriousness and the beg- 
gar at the gate, the vine and the fig-tree, 
the vintage and the dance, universal nature 
and universal man are the vehicles of his 
teaching. The Divine light has been en- 
shrined by the mythologists in a purely 
human temple.” 


been 


Then as regards his miracles there 
is the same uniformity of type and 
conception; a uniformity which 
could not have been exhibited if they 
had. been the creations of tradition 
or invention of the early Christians : 
he performs them at his own will; 
never ascribes them to anyone else. 

He is represented also as having 
the deepest sense of sympathy with 
human suffering: as being wholly 
self-denying: as avoiding the ap- 
plause of the multitude. 

Mr. Row notices another pecu- 
liarity, that when Jesus spoke of his 
relationship to the Father he never 
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confounded the peculiar relationship 
in which he stood to God with that 
in which men stand to him. He is 
made to say not Our Father, but 
“ My Father and your Father;” the 
only expression Our Father is in the 
prayer which he composed not for 
himself but for his disciples. 

“The Evangelical portraiture of Jesus ex- 
hibits a wonderful combination of dignity 
and humility in his person. The humble 
carpenter is made to sustain with perfect 
grace the part of a king of men in his every 
act and word. For a being purely human 
his pretensions are certainly extravagant. 
The peasant at once seats himself down in 
Moses’ chair, but the mode of filling it is 
faultless. He is uniformly depicted with 
an ever-abiding consciousness of the supreme 
dignity of his person; but in the midst of 
his dignity he never once forgets his state 
of humiliation. When the laws of nature 
yield at his bidding he is still meek and 
lowly in heart. It is impossible to discover 
throughout the numerous myths which 
must compose our Gospels, one single act 
which does not unite the sublimest dignity 
with the purest humility. Yet, 
according to the mythic theory, it must 
have been the work not of one person but 
of many, and has been created by credulous 
men, embodying their imaginations, in the 
form of myths intended to give a Divine 
aspect to a human Jesus. It is’ compelled 
to assume that by spontaneous impulse alone, 
they have solved in precisely the same 
manner a number of the most complicated 
and doubtful problems without any aid to 
direct their course.” 

The third chapter treats of a still 
greater difficulty, which would pre- 
sent itself to the mind of the myth- 
maker, that is, to represent a dying 
Messiah, a dying God. 

The problem was, if the Divine is 
assumed as capable of being united 
to the human, and if it is necessary 
that the human should suffer and 
die, what is the correct form of con- 
ceiving and dramatizing the idea ? 

The great danger which besets 
these writers was that in working 
out their problem they might repre- 
sent the Divine as absorbed by the 
suffering of the human... The author 
points out that an attempt to solve 
this problem was once made by 
fschylus, who in the character of 
Prometheus represented the suffering 
of a being half divine andhalf human, 
and adds that— 

“Tf the suffering Jesus be a mythic crea- 
tion, the great poet has been utterly dis- 
tanced by the credulous mythologists of 
Galilee.” 
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The illustration is a striking one, 
and. becomes still more so when we 
remember what is really represented 
in Prometheus. Jupiter hated 
humanity, and conceived the idea of 
annihilating it and making a new 
race. Prometheus, who was a friend 
of humanity, opposed him, stole fire 
from heaven, and gave it to mortals; 
before his interference humanity was 
in a wild uncultivated state; they 
were childish, and he made them 
wise; they could see, but saw in vain, 
and hearing, they heard not;* they 
had no notion of “brick houses 
facing the sun,” nor the working up 
of timber, but dwelt under ground 
like the ants in sunless depths of 
caves; they had no sure criterion of 
the seasons, but acted without sense 
until he (Prometheus) taught them 
the rising and setting of the stars: 
found out number (arithmetic) for 
them andthe composition of letters, 
and memory, mother of the muses 
(yoveopnrwpn); he also taught them 
to yoke oxen to the traces, and to 
drive horses in harness, and invented 
for them the “linen-winged carriages 
of sailors that wander over the sea.” 
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So that this semi-human God 
being a lover of humanity was hated 
by Jove, who chained him to that 
rock to be tormented. It certainly 
is one of the grandest conceptions of 
the Greek mind; but we find that 
Prometheus cursed his fate and the 
cause of his misery, though Oceanus 
advised him to be patient and not 
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kick against the pricks which would 
be useless. 
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The Evangelical picture eclipses 
that of the Greek poet, for it gives 
us one who prayed for his enemies 
from the cross, and before his perse- 
cutors opened not his mouth. 

It is justly pointed out therefore 
by the author that the Evangelists 
could have had no model, and that 
their Jewish line of thought was a 
most unfit state of feeling for the 
production of the evangelical portrait- 
ure. If they had depicted him as 
suffering no perturbation, the Divine 
might have appeared to have swal- 
lowed up the human; they therefore 
represented him in a form of depres- 
sion which would almost crush his 
human soul. 


“ They felt that while man is man, dy- 
ing by extremity of suffering, mental and 
bodily, must agitate the frame, even in its 
anticipation. But it was necessary that the 
Divine should be preserved intact. This 
was the problem which they were required 
to solve. Their answer was the scene at 
Gethsemane. Who shall describe it after 
them?” Page 27. 

The whole history of Our Lord’s 
Passion is then described, the points 
of which are well delineated as mani- 
festing the perfect union of the 
Divine and the human in the person 
of Christ. No being simply a man 
could have acted as he did; it was 
necessary to complete the picture, 
that he who gave up his life as an 
act of self sacrifice for the sins of 
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This reminds us of the vision of Isaiah, who lived three centuries before the Greek poet. 


During his vision of the Lord sitting upon a throne surrounded by seraphim, he says, 
“ Then flew one of the seraphim unto ‘me, having a live coal in his hand which he had 
taken with the tongs from off the altar, and he laid it upon my mouth, and said, ‘ Lo! this 


hath touched thy lips and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged. - Go 
and tell this people, ‘ Hear ye indeed but understand not, and see ye indeed but perceive 
not.’” In the fable of Prometheus there are one or two points worthy of notice. There 
was evidently an intuitional idea in the Greek mind that if anything could be done to 
regenerate humanity, to instruct it in divine things it must be done by divine interference, 
personal contact of the divine with the human. Plato as well as Eschylus felt this. Then 
there is the fire taken from the altar of heaven by Prometheus and given to man, which 
recalls to us the inspiration of the Prophet by fire from the altar of heaven, and also the 
words spoken by the Baptist, of the Prophet of Prophets, that he should inaugurate his 
mission to the world by a baptism of fire. The question as to whether the Greeks had 
met with some fragments of the Jewish Revelation is yet unsettled, but there are many 
coincidences still more striking than these which would favour the supposition. 
+ The same words, “ rpog xevrpa” are used, Acts ix., 5. 
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mankind should be spotless, and 
therefore the Evangelists have re- 

resented the judge as pronouncing 

im to be waite? it was also neces- 
sary that the victim should make a 
voluntary surrender of his life; hence 
they depict him as making no de- 
fence, remaining in silent submission, 
and leaving the means of the accom- 
plishment of his self-sacrifice to that 
providence and of that Father whohad 
decreed that he should die for man. 
But the most difficult point of 
the conception of this portraiture, if 
it were indeed but a conception, is 
this so difficult as to be utterly im- 
possible without reality. 

“The death of the human Jesus should 
be dramatized so as to invest him with the 
attributes of one who was divine, and at 
the same time to retain all the affections 
and feelings of aman. If the Gospels are 
myths, the inventive powers of their authors 
are now going to be tried to their uttermost, 
or their great portraiture will be marred. 
A flaw here will be fatal to its complete- 
ness,” p. 31. 


The conception of the exercise of 
a feeling of philanthropy in the midst 
of torture sufficient to extinguish a 
man’s life in the fulness of health and 
strength is hardly possible, but the 
compilers of the Gospels have mar- 
vellously executed the realization of 
this idea. 

The incident of his address to the 
weeping women of Jerusalem, on the 
road to crucifixion: “ Weep not for 
me, but for yourselves and your 
children,” is an instance of most sub- 
lime unselfishness, calmness, and self- 
possession, almost inconceivable. 

The prayer for his murderers when 
nailed to the cross, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do,”’ is so intensely sublime, that the 
thought of such a spirit of forgive- 
ness had never before occurred to a 
human mind. 

The scene of the penitent thief, 
and the blessed response of Jesus in 
answer to his penitence — “ Verily, 
I say unto thee, to-day thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise,” is the triumph- 
ant accomplishment of the problem 
of delineation, the presence of the 






and reviles him. 
t+ Not the “wile body,” 
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Divinity personally abiding in dying 
humanity. 

How utterly low and defective does 
the conception of the Greek appear 
by the side of this dying Jesus, who, 
in the words of Peter, “ when he was 
reviled, reviled not again ; when he 
suffered, he threatened not, but com- 
mitted himself to him who judgeth 
righteously.”’* 

No one can read the Gospels, with- 
out prejudice, and not be convinced 
that that marvellous delineation of 
an incarnation of the Divine a realiz- 
ation of the Godhead in a human 
form, is a conception far too high, far 
too sublime to arise in the human 
fancy ; and the marvellous success of 
this delineation, its equally marvel- 
lous influence upon all ages and all 
phases of human life in all portions 
of the globe, its purging and purify- 
ing influence, its civilizing influence, 
its divine elevating influence mani- 
fested as it has been everywhere in 
the raising men from the dust to an 
almost supernatural personality. 
This complete glorification of the 
“body of our humiliation”t in the 
Divine Person of our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour, can be no myth, no le- 
gend nor vain conception, but a real- 
ity so strong as to cause its mere de- 
scription to appear as it was, the in- 
spiration of an irresistible fact—not 
a phantom—but a real Christ, God 
and Man, a Divine Person, the light 
of the Church militant on earth and 
triumphant in Heaven ; the light of 
humanity in its struggle through the 
darkness of the world, in its 6 
through the gloomy valley of death, 
and the light of its glorification in 
heaven. If this be a myth, then 
there is no other realityin the world— 
creation must be a delusion, life a 
vanishing phantasmagoria, and death 
utter darkness, unconsciousness, in- 
anity, total annihilation of all reality, 
absolute nothingness. 

But we must pass on to the book 
now before us; the limitations of 
space prevent us from doing justice 
to its merits by displaying all its 
achievements ; we shall therefore 


confine ourselves to the endeavour 


as our version renders it, but “odpa rij¢ ramauvwoewe 
spay,” the body of our humiliation, see Philip iii., 21. 
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to convey some idea of the plan of 
the author, which may, perhaps, 
induce others to read the work for 
themselves. 

Chapter iv. treats of the “ Union of 
holiness and benevolence in the per- 
son of the Jesus of the Gospels.” 

The difficulty of delineating the 
action of this union by a being liv- 
ing in an imperfect world is pointed 
out as being met by the Evangelists, 
who represent Jesus in this capacity 
with extraordinary fidelity. This 
union was manifested in his divine 
compassion upon the degraded and 
ignorant. He was possessed of super- 
natural power which he exerted 
only for good. Though merciful and 
compassionate, yet he denounced hy- 
pocrisy witha vehement energy. Had 
this been overlooked it would have 
seriously marred the portraiture, but 
they have faultlessly dramatised their 
hero over a wide sphere of action, 
and arrayed him not in the heroic 
but humbler virtues, and thus solved 
a problem which had never before 
been successfully treated by poet, 
prophet, or philosopher. How could 
this arise from human invention ? 

Chapter v. treats of the “ Moral 
teaching of Our Lord.” The objec- 
tion that such precepts were an- 
nouncedand taught before, is defeated 
by the fact that Christ was the only 
teacher who imparted to a moral sys- 
tem a vitality of adequate motives. 
The complete distinction of Christ’s 
teaching from all human teaching 
was, that he taught also the relation- 
ship which exists between man and 
God, and used it as a power to act 
upon man’s spiritual nature. Another 
striking feature is, that Christ always 
pat himself. No character in 

istory has ever done that so com- 
pletely, and yet with such pure hu- 
mility as Christ. This is no peculi- 
arity of John’s Gospel, as some have 
asserted, but it abounds in the teach- 
ing as recorded by the Synoptics. “He 
that loveth father or mother morethan 
me is not worthy of me.” “Sell what 
thou hast and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasurein heaven, and 
take up the cross and follow me.” 

Thus was accomplished what all 
philosophy, science, and human cul- 
ture had failed to bring about. The 
philosophers had taught precepts, had 
sketched out plans of human perfec- 
tion, but they could not make them 
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act, they could not realize them. 
“But Jesus not only taught men 
what is right, but created a motive 
in his own person powerful to make 
it live in the hearts of men. That 
motive is his divine attractiveness.” 
Chapter vi. is devoted to the “ Law 
of our Religious and Moral Develop- 
ment,” and in chapters vii. to xi. we 
have an admirable exposition of the 
gradual preparation of the world for 
the Gospel, beginning from the estab- 
lishment.of the Roman Empire down 
to the Advent. These five chapters 
alone ought to make this book famous. 
It would be difficult to find anywhere 
so complete a summary of one of the 
most important points in the history 
of Christianity, the gradual trainin 
of the Gentile world, and the gradua 
creation of its receptivity for that 
“light which was to lighten” them. 
The review of this pre-Christian 
world and its struggles, involves a 
striking panorama of events. It in- 
cludes a review of the efforts of the 
varied philosophical schools of the 
ancient world, of the creation of sys- 
tems of morals, of the gradual aban- 
donment of polytheism, of the mar- 
vellous spread of the Greek language, 
and the creation of that idiom known 
as Hellenistic, the language of the 
Gospels. It also involves, on the 
other hand, a gradual preparation by 
the development of Judaism, its im- 
yerfections and its short comings. 
The advancing development of that 
marvellous Hope which was the dis- 
tinguishing and distinctive character- 
istic of this one God-worshipping 
people, who pursued their chequered 
career between the two dark streams 
of Oriental and Occidental Paganism. 
It also develops what are called the 
Messianic Conceptions, which arose 
out of that great national Hope as 
manifested in the predictions of the 
prophets and the songs of the psalm- 
ist. Then it passes on to the develop- 
ments of Judaism between the cessa- 
tion of the prophetic period and the 
Advent, including, asregards the Jews, 
the uprooting of idolatrous tenden- 
cies from the national mind, the ad- 
vance of Munotheism in the heathen 
world, the deepening intuition of 
Immortality, the gradual develop- 
ment of the Logos teaching, the rise 
of Phariseeism, Sadduceeism, the 
Talmud, and ultimately of the Rab- 
binical development of Judaism. 
34 
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All this is delineated with great 
power and distinctiveness by the 
author, and we can safely recommend 
it to notice as a valuable contribution 
to the history of Christianity, and to 
the more clear apprehension of its 
Divine origin. 

The author then returns to the 
main point of his work, the unity of 
the Gospel portraiture of Jesus, which 
forms the subject of the twelfth 
chapter. 

With all their differences in detail 
the four Evangelists give one unani- 
mous picture of Christ. These varia- 
tions are numerous and striking, but 
they do not in any way indicate that 
they have been made on any set plan 
or deliberate purpose. It is well 
illustrated by one example, the para- 
ble of the householder, which occurs 
in the three first Gospels. Mark and 
Luke describe the owner as sending 
three servants on three distinct oc- 
casions. In each the sending of three 
servants is followed by the sending 
of the Son ; but in Matthew several 
servants are sent in a body, then a 
still more numerous body are sent, 
and then the Son. 

But as to the treatment of these 
servants Mark and Luke agree that 
the first servant was beaten and sent 
away empty. In Mark the second 
is stoned and shamefully handled. In 
Luke he is beaten, treated cruelly, and 
sentaway empty. In Mark the third 
servant is killed. In Luke the hus- 
bandmen wound him and cast him 
out. 

In Matthew, the variations in the 
treatment of the servants are in strict 
accordance with his mode of repre- 
sentation. What is done to the ser- 
vants separately in Mark and Luke 
is done to the different members of 
the whole body in Matthew. “They 
beat one, and killed another, and 
stoned another.” So also towards 
the second body of servants. 

In the account of the sending of 
the Son they substantially agree, 
though with minor differences. Mat- 
thew says, “ And last of all he sent 
unto them his son, saying, They will 
reverence my son.” Mark is more 
graphic. “Having yet a son, a be- 
loved one, he sent him last unto them 
saying, They will reverence my son.” 
But Luke represents the householder 
as saying, “ What shall I do? I will 
send unto them my son, my beloved 
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one: it may be they will reverence 
him when they see him.” 

The conduct of the husbandmen 
towards the son is recorded with 
general unanimity, though there is a 
variation. 

Matthew—“ When the husband- 
men saw the son they said among 
themselves: This is the heir, come, 
let us kill him, and seize on his in- 
heritance. And they caught him, 
and cast him out of the vineyard, and 
slew him.” 

Mark—* But the husbandmen said 
among themselves, This is the heir, 
come, let us kill him, and the inherit- 
ance shall be ours. And they took 
him and killed him, and cast him out 
of the vineyard.” 

The words are the same in Luke 
with the change of the words “ said 
among themselves,” to “ reasoned,” 
&c., “for the inheritance shall be 
ours,” to “that the inheritance may 
be ours.” Mark—“ And they took 
him and killed him, and cast him out 
of the vineyard.” Luke—‘“ So they 
cast him out of the vineyard, and 
killed him.” 

‘These variations imply no purpose, 
nor that either of the Evangelists had 
a copy of the parable before him and 
deliberately alteredit. They are only 
consistent with the theory that the 
Synoptic Gospels were composed in- 
dependently of each other. 

If we look at this question in an 
unprejudiced manner, and with no 
dogmatic interest, we cannot help 
seeing that these variations are simply 
the natural result of an account of the 
life, acts, and sayings of one person, 
written at three different times by dif- 
ferent persons. Yet, when weturn to 
the history of the Gospel criticism to 
that wild waste of speculation as to 
what Evangelist copied from the other 
and the motives for their diversities 
and differences, and see to what con- 
tradictory results men have arrived 
at from the simple fact that they will 
not see the general agreement of the 
whole, but look in vain for an im- 
possible agreement in detail, we can- 
not help coming to the conclusion 
that these men approach the subject 
with foregone conclusions, look not 
for truth but for error ; that their diffi- 
culties are self-created, either from 
obstinacy or love of dogmatic theories ; 
that seeing they will not perceive, 
and hearing they will not understand, 
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We must pass on, however, to notice 
oné more remarkable chapter. The 
13th is upon the “ Limits of the In- 
fluence which can be assigned to the 
historical Jesus in the creation of 
Christianity upon the supposition of 
his purely human character.” The 
14th is the demonstration of the fact 
that “‘ The Jesus of the Gospels is no 
mythical creation. The 15th treats 
of the moral aspect of our Lord’s 
character in its historical reality. 
The 16th defines the limits of the 
period which authentic history as- 
signs as that during which the con- 
ception of the mythical Christ must 
have been created and developed in 
its fulness, and then we come to this 
important chapter, the 17th, which 
investigates the “ Evidence afforded 
by the Epistles for the early existence 
of the Portraiture of Christ.” 

This evidence supplied by the 
Epistles of St. Paul, carries up the 
outline of this portraiture to within 
twenty years of the Resurrection. 
The Epistle to the Romans helps to 
identify the existence of this por- 
traiture of Christ to within a few 
years of the Ascension.* 

In the Roman Church were two 
persons whom the Apostle des- 
cribes to have been Christians before 
himself. They would, therefore, 
assent to the truth of what he said, 
and the evidence of this epistle is, 
that the portraiture must have 
existed many years before it was 
written. The features were, that the 
Messiah was recognized by the Apos- 
tle, and those to whom he wrote as 
the Son of God and of the seed of 
David, that he rose from the dead, 
so that the Roman Church and the 
Apostle could not have believed in a 
purely human Jesus. St. Paul said, 
also, that his mission was to preach 
the “Gospel of Christ,” a revelation 
of the righteousness of God (Rom. i. 
11-17), Christ was to be the Judge ; 
he was the second Adam, the anti- 
type of the progenitor of the human 
family. The doctrine of Baptism was 
recognized in the Epistle, and referred 
to the death and resurrection of Christ, 
which facts were laid down by the 
Apostle as the groundwork of all 
Christian activity. He was the 
source of spiritual and eternal life to 
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man (Rom. viii.), and all spiritual 
blessings come to man through him 
(Cap. v.). The 8th chapter proves 
that views respecting the Divine 
Spirit had been already fully elabor- 
ated precisely similar to those which 
we read in the fourth Gospel. It 
follows, therefore, that the Johannine 
type of thought must have been 
fully developed within twenty-five 
years of the resurrection. The con- 
ception of Christ’s person and char- 
acter was already definite and clear 
“to put that character on,” is the in- 
junction of the Apostle (Rom. xiii. 14). 
Christ was no self-pleaser (Rom. 
xv. 3). The life of Christ was char- 
acterized by thé entire absence of 
selfishness. It follows then that a 
portraiture of Jesus already existed 
amongst the Roman Christians in 
strict conformity to that of the 
Gospels. 

So in the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians we find the same agreement 
with the Gospel narrative. Christ is 
the antidote to their dissensions. He 
rebuked the Jew whe wanted signs, 
and said that the Greek sought after 
wisdom. That the portraiture of 
Jesus, as it is developed in the fourth 
Gospel, was then in existence, is clear 
from 1 Cor. i. 30—“ But of him are 
ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is 
made unto us wisdom and righteous- 
ness and sanctification and redemp- 
tion.” The crucifixion too is brought 
prominently forward as an all-import- 
ant element. Another striking co- 
incidence with the view of John is 
the expression of Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
—“ One God the Father of whom are 
all things, and we in Him, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ through whom are 
all things and we through him.” 
This is the relation in which the 
Logos stands to the Father and the 
universe. 

It is clear that Paul knew of several 
of the sayings of Christ—he quotes 
one— The labourer is worthy of his 
hire,” which proves that there must 
have been an oral life of Christ ex- 
isting, which, though if not yet re- 
duced to writing, he called Scripture. 

We may add to this, that Peter 
gives a summary of the Gospel his- 
tory in his first sermon—“ Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God 


* See also “ Die modernen Darstellungen des Lebens Jesu.” Von Gerhard Ulhorn, p.p. 


Hanover, 1866; pp. 73-76. 
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amongst you by miracles and won- 
ders and signs, which God did by 
him in the midst of you, as ye your- 
selves also know. im being deli- 
vered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, 
and by wicked hands have crucified 
and slain. Whom God hath raised 
up, having loosed the pains of death, 
because it was not possible that he 
should be holden of it. This Jesus 
hath God raised up whereof we all 
are witnesses. Therefore, being by 
the right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father the 
promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath 
shed forth this which ye know, see, 
and hear.” And at the first silver 
sound of this Gospel, we are told the 
hearers were “pricked in their hearts,” 
and said unto Peter and the rest of 
the apostles, “menand brethren, what 
shall we do ?” 

The author of this volume pro- 
ceeds with the elimination of .the 

rtraiture of Jesus from the other 

pistles of Paul from that to the 
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Galations, the Ephesians, the Philip- 

pians, the Colossians ; those to Tim- 

othy, the Epistle to the Hebrews, all 
of which give the portraiture of 

Christ, which the Evangelists have 

a down faithfully in the Gos- 
els. 

The 18th chapter analyses the 
Apocryphal Gospels to which we have 
already alluded, and concludes with 
another striking chapter (xix.), on the 
features of the Gospels which are in- 
consistent with the supposition of 
their unhistorical character. 

We conclude this review by repeat- 
ing that this book marks an era in 
the criticism of the Gospels. The 
treatment is an “‘ argumentum ad ab- 
surdum,” and it is well worked out. 
It is difficult to convey a clear idea 
of an author’s book in a short re- 
view ; we have, therefore, abstained 
from dwelling upon the literary ex- 
cellences which are many, and en- 
deavoured by citations, to let the 
author speak for himself, and in his 
own words. 


MY OWN STORY ; OR, LOVED AND LOST. 


CHAPTER 


Vil. 


MY FIRST MEETING, 


THE meacning after Sir Benjamin’s 
r 


dinner was bright and sunny. It 
suited well with my mood, for it was 
seldom I awoke with such a feeling 
of gladness at my heart—strange it 
is what an unfailing test of the men- 
tal thermometer is one’s awakening. 
How a child opens its eyes in glad 
delight, and how joyful the Babel of 
childish voices sounds in the morn- 
ing air; poor innocents, they look 
forward in all security to a renewal 
of yesterday’s joys, and no doubts or 
fears disturb their little minds. How 
sad a contrast to later on, to the 
weary opening of the heavy eyelids, 
to the languid movements, to the 
unpleasant certainty that we must 
get up and face the world and its 
troubles. I do not speak now of those 
moments of heavy despondency that 
come to us all in turn; when we 
feel that to be in darkness and 
solitude is our best comfort, that to 
face daylight and gay voices is be- 


youd our strength, and the only 
ery of our desolate souls is to be 
alone. God help such poor sufferers ! 
but we all know what it is to feel at 
times and in a lesser degree a degott 
de la vie, and this sensation is pre- 
dominant in the first awakening hour; 
itis a kind of nausea, a sickness of 
the heart. It says to-day will be 
perhaps more weary than yesterday, 
in all probability ten times more sad. 

knew a young girl once to whom 
eare had never come. She was good 
and innocent, bright, and a joy 
to her parents, and yet she told 
me that she felt a sensation of de- 
spair when she awoke every morning. 
It was the burden of life pressing on 
her. I know well-regulated, cold- 
blooded people will shake their heads 
and murmur, “ Romantic stuff or late 
suppers,” but for all that it is a truth, 
and I can quote in defence the words 
of a celebrated writer; but to return 
to myself. Coming down to a late 
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breakfast I found my father recapit- 
ulating the glories of the past even- 
ing. He could not conceal his 
triumph, and I could hear his gay 
voice and hearty laugh as I came 
through the long gallery. In one 
momentary glance at my mother’s 
face I saw the domestic horizon was 
overcast. 

“Here she comes,” cried my 
father, “the Queen of Beauty. Gad ! 
she turned all the men’s heads, old 
and young. Didn’tI always say she 
would turn out ‘first favourite.’ Td 
take any bet you like she’s caught 
that stuttering fair-haired fool— 
what was his name, Edith? but I 
think myself Herne is the man; as 
for old Benjy I wouldn’t give him 
‘that’ for his chance,” and my 
father snapped his fingers gleefully. 

“ How can you put such nonsense 
into the girl’s head,” said my mother 
peevishly, “and you really should 
not talk in that slangy manner before 
the children. It is just like you, 
Aubrey, no notions of gratitude or 
honour. Poor Sir Benjamin! I quite 
feel for him, and I hope Edith will 
act tight by him.” 

It was a singular circumstance 
that when Sir Benjamin was in my 
mother’s good graces he was out of 
my father’s, and vice versa. 

“Oh, that’s the cue this morning; 
quite right, Mrs. Aubrey; fine senti- 
ments upon my word—and do you 
credit,” said my father, winking at 
Charley and myself knowingly, which 
action irritated my mother. 

“That is nice and gentlemanlike, 
Mr. Aubrey; but will you keep quiet, 
and let a poor creature who has none 
of your pleasant gaieties hear a little 
news. You are always thoughtless; 
I am sure any other man but yourself 
would have had some feeling for 
your wife, leaving her behind when 
you went to your fine dinner party.” 

** And why the deuce didn’t you 
come ?” said my father sulkily. 

“Oh, to be sure; exhibit myself 
and my poverty before your great 
ladies, and have them sneer at my 
misery. Oh, no, thank God! I am 
not selfish; it is enough for one of us 
to be that. I am your miserable 
drudge, Aubrey, but you'll not have 
the pleasure of showing your faded 
wreck to Lady Anne Warrender.” 

I saw the angry flush rising to my 
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father’s brow, and I struck in hastily 
to make a diversion. 

“Why did Sir Hugh Warrender 
and you quarrel, papat Lady Anne 
was telling me last night that you and 
he had beensuch great friends, and, oh, 
mamma, she says she wrote to you, 
and you did not answer”. Here I 
stopped suddenly; Charley’s foot de- 
scended on me with a warning pres- 
sure. Too lats—the mischief was 
done; the war of words waxed hot 
and furious; recriminations and re- 
proaches mingled, in which it became 
pretty clear to Charley and me that 
our lady mother had a decided 
female jealousy of poor Lady Anne, 
and at last with a savage look at me, 
and a muttered curse, my father 
flung out of the room. 

“That's just it,’ sobbed my 
mother; “you have no tact, Edith, 
bringing about all those scenes by 
your thoughtlessness. Why did you 
annoy and vex your father, raking 
up old stories; but it is the Aubre 
selfishness, and you can’t help it. 
tremble to think of you in a house of 
your own, I do indeed; you would 
fret and worry a man until he would 
be tempted to beat you, and once he 
loses his respect it is all over with 
you ; that’s what frightens me, but 

wash my hands of you all; you 
take after your father,” and here 
my mother shook her head; a 
great many times dried her eyes; 
finally having pronounced a pane- 
gyric on herself, and sketched the 
total decay of the family after her 
demise, she took up the threads of 
the vanished party, and desired me 
for once in my life give up my own 
pleasure and amuse her. This I set 
myself to do as cheerfully as I could, 
and the mention of Lady Garroway’s 
diamonds having started her plea- 
santly on a stream of recollections, 
we were proceeding along very com- 
fortably when Rosey’s voice in loud 
lamentation summoned my mother to 
the nursery, and I was at leisure to 
betake myself to my favourite resting 
place, where I could undisturbed give 
full rein to my castle-building pro- 
pensities, and dream the long days 
away. 

Carsthew was 


surrounded by 
woods; it was one of its great 
beauties, and in the days of its past 
splendour it had been my father’s 


- 
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pride to keep these leafy retreats in 
such perfect order that they formed the 
care attraction of the neighbour- 
ood. Of late they had got entangled 
with ferns, overgrown with brush- 
wood, and in many places were 
almost impassible, but still at rare 
intervals pleasure parties made their 
way to them, and in my lonely wan- 
derings I would sometimes come 
across a@ sauntering pair of rural 
lovers; but in general there was a 
delicious calm about them, an ab- 
solute silence most refreshing to me 
when home contention or an unusual 
fit of studiousness made the library 
too noisy for me. Here I could 
dream or read in perfect peace; no 
rude voice to dispel my imaginary 
and golden visions; no childish hands 
to pull away my book. One little 
nook was my favourite retreat. It 
was where the trees were like a 
forest, and made a natural arbour 
—shady and cool on the hottest 
day, a soft bank of green moss 
all round, and a luxurious jungle of 
ferns growing in the richest profusion, 
while vistas of sky and mountain 
through the openings seemed like 
glimpses of a far off world. I re- 
member Charley and I reading 
“ Sintram,”’ sent to me by Scarsdale, 
in that very spot, and for days after 
my imagination running riot. In 
such a secluded little wilderness, 
one might be tempted to believe 
in wood nymphs and fairies, and 
to my excited fancy it almost 
seemed as if the old man with the 
white beard would suddenly appear 
through the trees, and entice me to 
follow him; and I could hardly pre- 
vent myself from seeing horrid faces 
looking and peering at me from 
among the thick brushwood. I be- 
came so fond of this little spot that 
Charley christened it ‘“ Edith’s 
Castle.” And here one summer while 
I was kept indoors by a fit of ill- 
ness, Charley and nurse, with Freddy 
and Rose, and even my father assist- 
ing, had worked hard until a little 
bower, fit for a queen in its romantic 
situation and leafy beauty, had been 
made. ° 
How well I recollect the evening 
when they brought me there in tri- 
umph. They had coaxed my mother 
to let them have tea on the rude little 
table made by Charley himself. The 
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delight with which they installed m6 
in the chair of which he was also the 
carpenter ; the pointing out of all the 
wonders, the little shelves on which 
my pet books (four or five, a small 
library) were settled. Rose’s pride 
at having secretly conveyed them 
from my room ; the raptures of every- 
one, the kisses, and the whispered 
entreaties to have tea there some- 
times. “Oh, memory, how it haunts 
us,” and brings back the childish 
voices, the merry laughter, that 
would ring through those silent 
woods, the sorrowful tears, the ambi- 
tious longings of which they were so 
often the unmoved witnesses, for here 
Charley and I would hold melancholy 
converse, mourning in desolation 0 

heart over our broken fortunes.’ In 
spite of this I loved the spot, for I 
was not always sad, and many was 
the pleasant dream and the happy 
hour I spent in your friendly shade, 
dear old woods of Carsthew. 

I had not been much to my beloved 
retreat since my engagement. Sir 
Benjamin haunted the house and 
dogged my footsteps, and not for 
worlds would I have allowed him to 


desecrate the “ Castle” by his odious 
presence ; but on this gray September 
day Iam free to enjoy myself as I 


choose. I have a holiday from my 
antiquated suitor. With much hesi- 
tation he had broken to me the sad 
news that he could not present him- 
self at Carsthew for a couple of days, 
as parliamentary business would take 
him away, and it was like giving a 
reprieve to a condemned criminal ; it 
was something to have a respite even 
from his sickening tenderness. So, in 
extreme exhilaration of spirits that 
not even the little domestic breeze 
had power to damp, I prepare to 
profit of my freedom and have a long 
day of solitude andenjoyment. I go 
along gaily swinging my hat, and 
murmuring softly to myself the re- 
frain of one of my songs of last night, 


“ Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet in life, 
As love’s young dream,” 


resounds through the silent woods, 
and contributes to my good humour, 
for the sound of one’s own voice when 
it is young and fresh and clear, is 
pleasant, and I glide by degrees into 
a mournful ballad, and linger over 
the sorrowful cadences, and think to 
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myself, a smile of triumph on my 
lips, of all the praises I had received 
last night ; I shut my eyes and give 
myself up to the to me delightful sen- 
sation of gratified vanity. After all, 
in spite of my bad dress, my want of 
manner, .my gaucherie, I had been 
admired. I could not mistake even 
without my father’s assistance, the 
sensation my looks and my singing 
had made. There was therefore some 
hope for me ; I might somehow escape 
from that terrible Sir Benjamin. I 
go over every event of the evenings, 
passing every incident in review ; the 
applause rings again in my ears, the 
sweet words of flattery, the seducing 
tones of Lord Herne, re-echo in my 
heart. It is very intoxicating, this 
first draught of success. Iam afraid 
Iam making myself a bad heroine in 
showing my reader this glimpse into 
my heart; but I do not intend my- 
self for a heroine; I am only telling 
you of the faults of the human weak- 
ness of a foolish girl, who was quite 
alone. I had no sister, as perhaps 
you have, my reader, to whom in the 
sacred bedroom téte-a-téte I could 
pour out my thoughts ; who would 
share in my pleasure, and rejoice 
in my success ; I had no friend to 
tempt my girlish confidences, to 
laugh at my follies, and warn in 
time with judicious kindness. My 
reserve had grown with my growth, 
and had made me a thick shield from 
the outward world, but the more did 
I feed in secret upon my imaginary 
dreams, my delusive visions ; the 
more did I inflict mental torture upon 
my unfortunate life. I had no 
‘piercer or plumber” for my weights, 
and I had to carry them all myself. 
There was a ghost always ready made 
for my spare attic, and even at this 
my first feast there was a Banquo—it 
came in the shape of that uneasy sen- 
sation we all know, that mental worry 
that is like a troublesome insect ; no- 
thing rids us of it ; through the long 
day it is with us—always there ; it 
goes prick, prick ; try a course of read- 
ing—no good, the something is there 
and we close our book with a sigh ; 
it is lying in wait for a disengaged 
moment, and woe betide us if we let 
it settle upon our pillow, then may 
we turn our weary heads from side 
to side, and fret and toss the long 
hours away. There is no truckling 
or fencing with this secret tormentor, 
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and the only safe course is to face our 
enemy boldly, draw him from his 
hiding place and do battle with him. 
I had been waging a vendetta all 
day with some uncomfortable mis- 
givings that had kept up a perpe- 
tual gnawing, spoiling all my self- 
glorification, whispering to me that 
T had allowed Lord Herne too much 
intimacy for so short an acquaintance, 
that I had laid myself open to re- 
mark by my flirtation with him, and 
finally that there was a want of gene- 
rosity in tampering with the affections 
of an engaged man. Conscience told 
me flatly I had not done well; no 
sophistry could talk it over ; new as 
I was to the language of compliment 
instinct told me, as I suppose it does 
to all women, how to distinguish be- 
tween the true and the false metal, 
and I felt there was sincerity in the 
ring of Lord Herne’s voice as he 
whispered his “ goodnight.” There- 
fore I had destroyed the happinesa 
of two people ; I confess I did not feel 
much pity for Miss M‘Groger, but I 
thought how dreadful it would be if 
Lord Herne broke off his marriage 
on my account. I pictured the scene 
between the father and son ; the vio- 
lence of the Earl, the firmness of my 
admirer, his being driven out from 
the court disinherited, and his coming 
to cast himself penniless at my feet. 
I was in the act of rejecting him 
coldly but sorrowfully when the sound 
of horse’s feet and many voices near 
me startled me, and in a minute down 
tumbled my grand aircastle. I crept 
softly through the underwood and 
peeped through the trees. A large 
riding party were scattered through 
the wood evidently waiting for some 
one of theirnumber. There were the 
ladies Herne and their brother, Miss 
M‘Groger, Sir Richard Airey, and 
several of the gentlemen I had seen 
the previous evening ; they were 
laughing merrily, and Lord Herne 
had not the air of a disinherited son ; 
nay more, he seemed quite devoted 
to his intended. 

“Well, Airey,” he was saying, in 
his chaffing manner, “ do you feel up 
to ‘popping the question?’ This ig 
charmed ground, positively the home 
of your syren. These neglected 
woods are her ancestral oaks. Carve 
her name on the branch of each fair 
tree, now do ; the whole thing looks 
uncommonly dilapidated, and as Iam 
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not in love with the young lady I 
acknowledge to a slight rheumatic 
shiver ; but it is all right, destitute 
heroines are the right thing.” 

“T believe, then,” struck in Lady 
Mary’s sharp voice, “Miss Aubrey 
has all the qualifications for a novel. 
Poor girl, I am told they live here in 
absolute beggary; quite dreadful, 
isn’t it ; and no one can do anything 
for them, because the father is a 
dreadful man—something quite too 
bad. What was it papa said this 
ane, Sarah, a sharper or black- 
eg ¢” 

“uy really don’t know what it 
means,” she added, with what she 
meant for a playful laugh, “ but papa 
and mamma both said they would 
scold Sir Benjamin for asking him, 
and the girl, too, because it was awk- 
ward for us.” 

“ My-y d-d-e-ar Lady Mary, are 
ou qu-quite c-c-ertain,’ and Sir 

ichard’s stutter had an anxious 
tremor in the kind voice. 

“Oh, you may ask Herne, there ; 
he knows all about it. I am glad 
to see he has come to his senses this 
morning ; he seemed quite moon- 
struck last night. I declare it is a 
great shame the way he flirts ; I 
thought Helen would be jealous.” 

“ What, I?” screamed the heiress, 
“what are you thinking of, Mary; 
jealous of that ill-dressed, gawky 
girl? She looked like a disreputable 
actress, and the way she sang—so 
bold, quite stagey ; jealous, indeed. 
Helen has too much sense ;” and 
Lady Sarah’s cold, calm voice cut 
through the evening air like a knife. 
“One might feel jealous of a lady, 
but Miss Aubrey is an ill-bred, little 
intrigante. Pretty she is, poor girl, 
certainly; but such bad style; I 
confess [ am always sorry when I see 
you, gentlemen, making a fool of any 
young creature ; but I do think she 
deserved it. I did not even blame 
Herne for all his nonsense, she was 
such a flirt herself, and has been evi- 
dently brought up with the idea, ‘ my 
face is my fortune.” Now, brother 
mine, do I not speak the truth ?” and 
she gave Lord Herne a touch with 
her slight riding whip. 

I waited breathless for the answer. 
Surely he would say one word in my 
defence. He would not leave me al- 
together in the hands of these wicked 
women. There was a pause, and then 
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the same voice that had breathed the 
soft farewell in my ear last night 
spoke— 

“‘ Well, she is a deuced pretty girl, 
and, if she had a chance, would make 
a hit. She is the nicest thing that’s 
come out this many a day ; but Sarah 
is right—she is too wide-awake, takes 
after the father, who is an out-and-out 
rap, and uncommon sharp. ‘Pon 
my word, she was almost too much 
for me. Ill be hanged if she didn’t 
put me through a perfect catechism 
last night about Warrender and his 
expectations ; and, I am sorry to tell 
you, Airey, she seemed to incline 
mightily towards him ; and did any- 
one of you notice the way she played 
off Sir Benjamin? It was really ad- 
mirable, and the old fool is caught, 
Sarah. Did you take notice of that 
delinquency amongst the rest? 

“In my opinion, Herne, we have 
discussed Miss Aubrey long enough, 
and, if you have no objection, had 
best ride on ; there is no use in wait- 
ing any longer for Sir Philip.” 

Their horses’ hoofs died away in the 
distance, and their gay laughter va- 
nislhed in the evening air. All was 
silent again, and I was alone. My 
vanity had gota severeshock, my pride 
a terrible blow; but what cut me 
to the soul was the words applied to 
my father. Oh, if I was only a man 
to give them all the lie; but could It 
A secret consciousness was over me, 
that, perhaps, it was all true. I flung 
myself on the ground, and sobbed and 
moaned in my anguish and mortifica- 
tion. 

“Oh,” I cried out, “if I could 
only lie here for ever, and never face 
the world again—the cold, deceitful, 
lying world—where everyone is like 
those wicked, fashionable, ungenerous 
Hernes. What did I do to them that 
they should say such dreadful things 
of me? I will marry Sir Benjamin; 
after all, he is kind, and he does not 
despise me, and think me a disreputa- 
ble actress. Oh, what will I do? No 
one cares for me.” 

“My poor child, what isit?” A 
kind voice murmurs words of comfort 
in my ear, kind hands raise me gently 
up, and kind eyes look anxiously and 
lovingly into mine. 

Somehow it does not surprise me. 
I know it is Philip Warrender-- 
the Philip of my dreams, the Velas- 
quez of my fancy. I had often pic- 
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tured our meeting, and since last 
night my thoughts had dwelt upon it 
constantly ; but now last night seems 
a long time ago. I am too much cast 
down for any pleasing excitement— 
too miserable to care even for my 
tear-swollen face—for my neglected 
appearance ; but he is speaking again, 
and, in spite of my dejection, I listen 
with pleasure to his calm soft voice. 

“T came with my mother to see 
Mrs. Aubrey, and as they had much 
to say to one another, I came in search 
of Miss Aubrey. Surely it cannot be 
that you ”—— 

“Yes,” I said, “I am Miss Aubrey.”’ 

I say it sulkily enough. I am con- 
scious that I am presenting a very 
singular appearance, with my tears 
and my prostrate position. Iam still 
sitting on the ground ; but I get up 
now, shake out my limp tumbled 
skirt, and gather up, as I best can, my 
fallen hair. I flush scarlet as I do so, 
for the words “ disreputable actress” 
occur to me, and I think that, in all 
probability, he hasheard them applied 
to me. 

“ You are not going away without 
speaking to me?” and I see by the 
merry look in his dark eyes that he 
is on the point of laughing. “ Why, 
I knew you when you werea baby; 
you used to honourme then by making 
me your horse ; and I won't be satis- 
fied unless my old playfellow shakes 
hands with me. You won’t refuse ?” 

I advance my hand, still sulky; 
but the warm clasp—the friendly 
pressure—gives me a cheer, and [ 
feel somehow comforted. 

“ And now sit down for a few mi- 
nutes, and teil me all about this terri- 
ble misfortune. My mother told me 
a om deal about you last night, 
and I am pretty sure all these tears 
have something to do with that party. 
Am I right ?” 

He looked at me so closely, that 
I felt myself growing scarlet, and not 
knowing what to say, I murmured 

es. 

“ But surely you have no reason for 
tears? My mother tells me that you 
charmed all hearts ; and from others 
I hear nothing but your praises.” 

“Oh,” I cried, impetuously, while 
the tears gushed out again, “ they 
are only making fun of me; they 
think me bad style, and they say— 
that is, Lady Sarah says—that I am 
an actress.” 
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Here I made a stop, and looked to 
see what he thought of me now; but 
he only said, 

“Oh, indeed.” 

“And they abused papa—oh, so 
dreadfully—and said such wicked 
things of him—poor papa !—and—oh, 
please, do go away; I don’t want any 
more fine people--they are all cold 
and heartless; and tell Lady Anne 
that I won’t go to Northcote--I'd 
rather always stay at home ; and do 
go away now, and leave me alone.” 
And here my recollection of the cruel 
insults I had received, together with 
my disappointment at his cold silence, 
completely overcame me, and I hid 
my face in my hands and sobbed 
violently. 

“Surely, my dear child,” and the 
kind voice had a tone of cold disap- 
proval in it that I was quick to notice, 
“this immense display of sorrow is 
quite disproportionate to its cause. 
Some silly people that you saw for 
the first time, only last night, say un- 
kind things of you, perhaps with a 
motive, perhaps because they think 
they're really true ; and, on the in- 
stant, you are ready to abjure the 
world, and give up old friends. Are 
you so anxious to please these fine 
people?” 

“No,” I said, raising my head ; 
this view of the subject was new to 
me, and I began to think I had been 
foolish ; “ but some of them seemed to 
like me so much—Lord Herne,’—— 

I stopped suddenly, it would never 
do to repeat one gentleman’s non- 
sense to another, besides I knew now 
what that was worth. 

“Oh, as for poor Herne,” said my 
companion, with rather a bitter laugh, 
‘vou must not take for gospel what 
he says; he fancies himself invin- 
cible, and a professed lady-killer ; he 
hurts no one but himself, poor fel- 
low, as no one believes him; so he 
goes for nothing.” 

“ But,” I said, “surely you would 
not like people to abuse you ?” 

“That depends on who the abusers 
are. Some people’s censure is praise ; 
but I am greatly afraid that you set 
immense store by the valuable opin- 
ion of these ‘cold heartless friends’ 
of yours, Lord Herne included.” 

“No, indeed,” I said indignantly, 
“T despise both him and them.” 

“Oh, then it is all right ; we will 
then dry our eyes, if you please, and 
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settle when to come to Northcote. 
My mother has set her heart on hav- 
ing you there, and she has so few 
pleasures that you must not deny her 
one. I am only afraid that quiet, 
homely people like us will seem very 
stupid to you. 

“ But,” I said, rather puzzled, “I 
thought—at least Lord Herne cer- 
tainly said—that you were something 
wonderful—what he called a great 
swell.” I hesitated over the last word, 
but he laughed so immoderately, 
that I added hastily, “I daresay he 
was only making fun of me about 
Africa, and all that, to make me ask 
questions about you. He said just 
now I was too sharp, but the truth 
is, 1am very stupid—I seldom take 
a joke at first. It makes Charley 
quite angry. He says it must be 
bored into me. Indeed,’ I went on 
(for his manner encouraged me to talk 
to him), “I don’t think that I am at 
all suited for society ; I have madea 
bad beginning, and mamma says that 
is everything ; and it is quite true 
what she has often told me, that I 
am certain to make enemies ; it is 
something in my manner, I suppose.” 
I looked to him for an answer ; he 
nodded and said quietly— 

“ You are rather original, and that 
does take sometimes uncommonly 
well ; but then you must be a some- 
body to begin with;” 

“Well, yousee,” I continued, rather 
stiffly, ‘‘as I am a nobody, and have 
the misfortune to be an original, it is 
better for me to remain — in my 
shell, although I should dearly like to 

toyourmother ; yet know Ishould 
> something that she would think a 
nice girl shouldn’t. do ; so I think I 
shall stay at home, a at least : 
do. please some people— an 
Chalien and Sir Bajamin? i 

* And, prays may I ask, who is Sir 
Benjamin ?” i : 

“Sir Benjamin—is—a friend of 
papa’s,” I answered with some hesita- 
tion, “ he is the gentleman who gave 
the party last night, and he is enor- 
mously rich,” I added, for I thought 
he looked slightly contemptuous. 

“Oh, I know,” he said, languidly, 
“a cotton lord,or rather, I should say, 
Ohno,” Laaidivurviedly and th 

“Oh no,” Isaid burri ; en, 

1 T asked 1 in 
my turn, “ Why didn’t you come 
night ; you were invited 
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- ae he said with rather an em- 
barrassed laugh, “I went in search of 
a fancied likeness, an ideal, a wood- 
nymph—what you will. I rather 
fancy I got into this place, and wan- 
dered about. It was a good thing 
your father didn’t shoot me for a 
poacher ; but I saw a very fair repre- 
sentation of Zerlina at her looking- 
— You should draw down the 

linds when you are rehearsing next 
time.” He looked at me mischiev- 
ously, and it was my turn to laugh 
nervously. He immediately, pitying 
my confusion, I suppose, went on, 
“'T was only there for a minute, and 
the rm vision vanished only too 
quickly. am afraid I startled 

ou.” 
; I answered, still confused, that I 
really fancied it was a ghost. 

After this I began to think it was 
ous late, and time to return 

ome. And as I was now quite my- 
self again, we sauntered back very 
merrily and pleasantly. I was sur- 
prised to find myself talking quite 
confidentially to him of Charley and 
all my home life, quite forgetful of 
my recent troubles. Scarsdale wasa 

eat bond between us, and we 
ingered long in the pleasant evening 
air talking of him. 

Mr. Warrender said he wanted my 
cheeks to lose their hot flush, and my 
eyes their swelled lids, before I pre- 
sented myselfto my mother, and it was 
along time until he was satisfied that I 
was presentable. The cruel words I 
had overheard were gradually getting 
fainter, when suddenly it occurred to 
me, that in all probability they would 
renew their attacks before him, and 
take this new friend from me, they 
would tell him I was speculating on 
his fortune, playing on him, and what 
not. From the moment this idea 
entered my head, I became distraite 
and no longer at my ease. As. we 
reached the house, he said suddenly — 

“T would bet anything you ate 
thinking of what those silly fools 
said of you. Now tell the truth.” 

“ Well,” I said, in great di 

“T was thinking that they: woul 
say these things again—it is not that 
I care about now ; it is quite 
true what you say, one ought to des- 
pise them, but then perhaps. other 
people—perhaps your mother, or you 
yourself may believe them.”: .-.. ; 

“Youarethe —— well, I had better 
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not say it ; but you.may as well know 
one thing—that anyone who sees you, 
and looks into your candid eyes, my 
child, will never forone momentcredit 
what any man, woman, or child, can 
invent against you.” 

After this I was glad to escape 
into the house, but not until I had 
iven a willing promise to go to 

orthcote. 

As I went gaily in, singing along 
the passages, too happy to want any 
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companionship but my own, I heard 
my mother’s voice calling me rather 
excitedly. 

There is a skeleton in every house, 
there is a béte noire to everyone of us, 
and here, on the threshold of my 
new-found happiness, mine lay in 
wait for me. I entered my mother’s 
room all unconscious—her first words 
were— a 

“ A pleasant surprise, Edith ; here 
is your cousin, Jane Aubrey.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


JANE AUBREY, 


“Ti y’a fagots et fagots”—there are 
cousins and cousins, indeed, I know 
of no portion of the human family 
that admits of more variation in the 
species than do these worthies. There 
is the good, kind old male cousin, 
friend of the family, who comes 
periodically for six months at a time, 
has his regular room, and is an insti- 
tution. The refuge of our childish 
troubles, invested with a sort of hero- 
worship as the Deus ex Machina who 
takes us to pantomimes and fire- 
works, and is omnipotent in procuring 
holidays. Later on the recipient of 
our’ first confidences, the helper and 
promoter of our flirtations, the kindest 
and most unwearied of chaperones, 
considered safe in the maternal eye ; 
and when papa is laid up with an 
attack of gout, Cousin Dick is de- 
uted to take us to the Meet, or to the 
w, and jogs along, quite content, 
in the unenviable réle of gooseberry- 
picker. Then there is the rich cousin, 
who has to be humoured, and petted, 
and made much of—whose coming is 
a bore, whose ee cat is a nuisance, 
who turns up his or her nose at 
everything, and who invariably ends, 
after all your trouble, in picking a 
uarrel and ge | out of your 
ousé in a huff, and finally termi- 
nates his loathsome existence by 
leaving all his money to a much more 
distant cousin who never took any 
trouble about him, but had a handle 
to his name. And now we come to 
the “Amorous cousin.” Every one 
knows Aim, and every oo can 
point to a Dick or a H , and say, 
Thou art the man.” 
proverbial for this sort of 


are 
thing— 


falling in love on the smallest provo- 
cation ; neither snub noses nor total 
impecuniosity will check them. They 
upset all paterfamilia’s cherished 
schemes, and when you have at great 
trouble and expense secured “the 
great match” for two days only, 
there is your nephew, young Dick, 
taking advantage of his pom 
intimacy to get next your Mary at 
dinner, or out riding, or at the piano; 
not giving the “ parti” a chance: It 
is only “Cousin Harry ;’ such @ 
pleasant excuse, and such a nicé 
cover under which flirtation @ /ows 
trance can be carried on, forthere are 
many cousinly sore attached to 
this pleasant relation. But it has its 
inconveniences. Poor Cousin Harry 
or Jack can sometimes tell another 
story. Now and then he gets a hard 
knock, and has good cause to lament 
that summer long ago, when Cousin 
Cis came down on a visit, when the 
days were all sunshine, and the 
moonlight evenings an idyll. When 
Cousin Cis, with her town ways, and 
her pretty vanities, seemed to the 
poor boy as an angel descended 
straight from the clouds, and he only 
awoke from his long dream of ha 
piness to find she had never thoug 
of him but “as a cousin.” Last on 
my list is the malicious cousin. This 
specimen of the genus is, I regret ta 
say, most. common, and grows round 
every family tree like a fungus 
sometimes it is a man, but again, 
regret to say, it is most. generally te 
be found among the female tribe 
Gechona tens — you — i 
into the “sear an * 
cmiatio feo 


and not the more 
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that ; or probably she is your con- 
temporary, treading the same boards, 
fighting the same battle, disputing 
the same prizes as yourself. If so, 
gare & vous. If she is cunning, 
and hates well, she will stab you, 
smiling all the while. Did younever 
guess why young Pontook, who seem- 
ed so devoted at Lady Ailesbury’s 
garden party, and all but said the word 
in the conservatory, bowed quitecoldly 
next day in the Row, and when next 
you heard of him was off toa yachting 
excursion to Norway? Only a whis- 
per from that serpent, Fan, your first 
cousin. Dear Ellen is so charming. 
We are devoted to one another. Not 
a secret between us; she is engaged to 
my brother. I am so glad they are 
devoted to one another, and will be 
married after Christmas. An old 
caustic friend of mine used always to 
say, “Commend me to one’s own 
family for irritating one’s sore point. 
The seeret is,they know where to rub.” 
So then Fan says, smiling sweetly, 
“Ellen, dear, you are looking miser- 
able—so thin. You are not fretting 
for Pontook, darling? I always told 
you Ae meant nothing ; he is a ter- 
rible flirt.” Or again, “ Really Ellen 
ought to marry; she is getting on, 
and since that unfortunate affair with 
Pontook she is looking dreadfully. 
You know she and my brother John 
are the same age, and he was thirty- 
three last summer. She looks older 
than he does, but then she had so 
many disappointmer’ ~oor thing !” 
We all know these co. ‘ming con- 
nexions, and can lay wur fingers 
upon them, and unfortunately I 
was not an exception to the rule. 
Jane Aubrey was my father’s first 
cousin, consequently my second, and 
there had been always a close inti- 
macy between the families. She 
being the youngest, was, of course, 
considerably my father’s junior, and 
not more than ten years older than 
myself. It is surprising sometimes 
how little apparent difference there 
is between seventeen and twenty- 
seven, and Jane was one of thosesmall, 
smoothed-faced, fair-haired people, 
who look many years younger than 
they really are. She always ap. 
peared exactly the same to me, and 
that was ina great measure owing to 
the marvellous care she took of her 
personal attractions, making the most 
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of them. She was always neatly and 
tastefully dressed, and had many 
small accomplishments and useful 
ways that made her acceptable in dull 
country houses, and with elderly 
people generally. Having no home 
of her own, and it being quite con- 
trary to the Aubrey precepts to do 
anything that a lady shouldn't, her 
life revolved in a perpetual series of 
visits—most dreary of treadmills ; no 
penal servitude can be more galling 
than this polite slavery. But Jane 
was a Spartan in concealing her hair 
shirt and penance, and went smilin 

to the stake, making herself an actua 

Juggernaut to her grand patrons. Of 
course she was always invited at the 
dead time of the year, when there 
were no visiters; when a certain 
event was expected, and her hostess 
wanted cheering, and an efficient 
helper in delicate articles of needle- 
work ; or after a family affliction, and 
Jane would look to things, and run 
the mourning up quick, and not care 
for everything being topsy-turvy, and 
everybody gloomy and upset. Atfirst, 
when she was younger and fresher, 
hope would raise false visions of 
possible conquests, and point to some 
successful ones who had once been as 
low in the race as herself. Many was 
the tale of defeat she could tell— 
victory nearly in her hand ; but she 
soon found she could not make head 
against prudent mothers and judi- 
cloussnubbing. Shefound out it wasa 
losing game, and might be dangerous 
this sly flirting with the unmarrie 

sons and gay husbands of her friends ; 
so she gave up the battle and subsided 
into quiet, insignificant Jane Aubrey, 
unpaid companion and fetcher and 
carrier, with hardly thanks for her, 
pains. There are numbers like her, 
and I suppose they are necessary for 
working out the grand scheme; but 
surely Ze whodoes notallow asparrow 
to fail unheeded, takes note of these 
poor genteel martyrs’ joyless lives, 
running for ever in one groove of 
smiling discomfort ; for take notice 
everything with them depends upon 
their being cheerful and good-tem- 
pered ; sulking and low spitits would 
never do, for your genteel hosts are 
severe taskmasters ; always spectators 
of other people’s joys, other people’s 
domestic felicity, having no share or 
place in the good things of life except 
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vicariously. Theirsympathetic powers, 
for ever under requisition, called 
upon to play the réle of confidante 
with never-flagging sympathy, to dis- 
play unwearied interest in Johnny’s 
first tooth, or little Mary’s measles, 
and never done with old Mrs. Fox’s 
eternal Weeping over her departed 
children. It is impossible for human 
nature to accept willingly the second, 
nay, the third place in life ; the heart 
craves unceasingly after the flesh pots, 
and Godalone knows thestruggles and 
the repinings of these poor genteel 
ladies, who hang on, like Jane, to the 
skirts of their more fortunate friends, 
debarred and cut off as much as any 
recluse from the natural joys of wo- 
men. I am glad to say men are sel- 
dom placed in the same degrading 
position ; I have met one or two, and 
the sight is most pitiable. One had 
only to look at Jane to see how sad 
a thing this life of dependence and 
worldly slavery is. Her gentle creep- 


ing manner, her hesitating accents, 
and uncertain opinions, her ready 
alacrity to be of use, her anxiety to 
please everyone, even the very ser- 
vants, were proofs of her way of life. 
She was seldom natural, never quite 


at her ease, and was the most artful 
character I have ever come across. I 
think she was deceitful by nature, 
and would have been so under any 
circumstances ; but her peculiar life 
had developed and strengthened her 
natural love of intrigueand subterfuge, 
until at last I think it gave her posi- 
tive pain to follow the direct road in 
the smallest trifle. It is needless to 
say I did not like her, and I am full 
sure she hated and despised me—hated 
me for my superior advantages of 
youth andbeauty, and dreaded that by 
means of these advantages I should 
some day occupy a distinguished place 
in society and add one more pang to 
her jealous heart ; she held in the 
greatest contempt all the objects of 
my girlish veneration ; she pooh- 
poohed what she was pleased to 
call my sentimental rubbish, and 
laughed at my bursts of enthusiasm ; 
she held meup to ridiculeand incensed 
my mother against me; but it was use- 
less to struggle against her influence, 
and from the moment she entered the 
house I sank into insignificance. She 
exercised a spell over everyone ; she 
amused my mother with endless 
stories of the internal economy of the 
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families she came from ; she was all 
sympathy and affection with her 
troubles, and humouring her indus- 
triousiy in the notion that she was 
misunderstood and undervalued by 
both husband and children. My fa- 
ther she spared no pains to please. 
She kept her most amusing stories, 
her brightest smiles for him, and when 
alone with him flattering him in the 
most unblushing manner. Her win- 
ning manner, her attentive listening, 
her useful ways, and anxiety to please, 
delighted him. A letter found at the 
right moment, a letter posted in time, 
a lobster cooked to perfection, a de- 
villed bone—in all these little arts 
she was an adept, and by them she 
was able to ingratiate herself in the 
good graces of the heads of the houses 
where she made out her time. 

“ Very different,” my father would 
say, gratefully,“ from myusual careless 
meals. You are a kind girl, Jane, and 
will be a comfort to some solitary 
man yet. I would to heaven Mrs. 
Aubrey. would learn some of your 
comfortable ways from you.” “Oh, 
Cousin Frank, only think what a dif- 
ference there is between poor Mrs. 
Aubrey, with all she has to do, and 
with Aer refined delicate organization 
and strong coarse me, with nothing 
to do for anyone but myself. I am 
often surprised at all you get through, 
indeed I am, dear,” and my mother’s 
rising feeling of jealousy is instantly 
appeased by this well-administered 
sop. “ But there’s Edith,” Jane would 
go on, fastening her basilisk eyes on 
me, “she is coming on now, and she'll 
do wonders for you soon ; she’ll give 
up being a bookworm, and reading 
all those books with the grand names, 
and she will cook papa nice dishes, 
and take care of the house for mamma ; 
won't you, darling?” “I don’t know 
how, and you know that perfectly,” I 
said, rudely enough, for her patronizing 
manner maddened me. “ Oh, of course 
not, dear child. I see you think it 
quite infra dig.; but if you were alone 
in the world, like me, you’d think it a 
blessing to attend to one’s father’s com- 
fort, and by-and-by you'll get sense, 
and not look on housekeeping us 
beneath a grand lady, and you won't 
turn up your pretty nose at poor little 
me ; will she, Cousin Frank?” “ By 
G-— if she does such a thing, or at- 
tempts any fine-ladyism with you, 
Jane, she shall leave the room. Do 
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oe hear me, Edith? I'll be hanged if 
stand any fine-lady airs from you ; 
eopy your Cousin Jane; she is the 
best model: I know.” My mother 
was for ever dinning the same eternal 
complaint into my ears. “ Dear me, 
what a pity it is that you are such a 
helpless girl, Edith. Jane is so handy, 
and such a workwoman, she is a trea- 
sure to me. Look at this cap she has 
just trimmed for me, from a pattern of 
Lady MacNaught’s, and she says it is 
just my style. i think so myself. Oh, 
you don’t like it; thatis just like you— 
you are so self-sufficient, Edith. How 
can you know as well as Jane, whosees 
the first people and the best fashions?” 
see Jane's eye is on me, and I 
throw as much disdain as I can into 
an expressive shrug of my shoulders.” 
“Well, Edith’—Jane’s soft purrin 
voice has a little tremble in it“ 
know I am only on sufferance in these 
great houses, and of course anyone 
can say what they please to me; but 
indeed, dear Mrs. Aubrey, J think you 
look most charming in that cap, and 
quite like Edith’s sister—I hope she 
will keep her good looks as long ; and 
I am quite sure if she tried she could 
do all kinds of pretty things—she is so 
clever, and has such a superior mind.” 
“Oh, yes, indeed,” my mother would 
say, with asperity ; “ much good that 
will do her, setting herself above every 
one, and thinking her mother a no- 
body ; oh, there she goes, slamming 
the door after her ; such a temper as 
that gil has—takes after her father;” 
and then the long list of my delin- 
quences would set in ; and although I 
had made my escape, I knew pretty 
well how my kind cousin would blow 
the coals and aggravate my offences. 
Once in despair, and feeling deeply 
the superiority of my ruthless enemy, 
I made an appeal to Jane—I remem- 
ber it well—I commenced by hur- 
riedly begging her pardon for some 
outburst of girlish rudeness which 
she had provoked. It was asore trial 
to my pride, and was only effected 
after much self-contention, ‘as I con- 
ceived she was quite as much in the 
wrong as myself. She at once took 
the high hand, and accorded her for- 
giveness in a manner peculiarly dis- 
tasteful tome. There was no meeting 
half way, no frank acknowledgment, 
no warm embrace, only a dry ac- 
ceptance of my apology, together 
with hateful assumption of meek 
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virtue and lofty superiority. I 
gulped down my irritation, and 
rushed, with my usual impetuosity, 
into the subject next my heart. “Oh, 
Jane,” I said, “ what isit I have done 
to you that you dislike me so much ? 
You are kind to Charley and Rosey, 
and every one, but you hate me; 
I can’t imagine why. I know I am 
rough and rude, but I will try to be 
a indeed I will, if you will only 
elp me, and not laugh at me, and 
make me out worse than I am ; that 
makes me so angry ; and if you would 
only teach me to do the nice things 
you know, to make mamma and papa 
more comfortable, I would try so hard 
to learn, and I should love you so, 
indeed, Cousin Jane, I would.” 

In my eagerness I had come quite 
close to her, and caught her hand in 
mine ; it lay there cold and damp— 
there was no answering response in 
its pressure, and the thin lips were 
drawn together more tightly than 
usual, and there was a tremble in the 
usually smooth fawning voice as she 
drew coldly away from me. 

“Dear Edith,” (she would have died 
sooner than abandon the endearing 
— “you overrate my poor 
abilities, I am not in any way suited 
to enact the part of governess, so I 
am afraid I must decline the-task you 
would impose on me.” 

“Cold, ungenerous, unkind,” fell 
from my excited lips. 

“Don’t put yourself into one of 
your passions, dearest ; I am accus- 
tomed to your taunts and insults, and, 
of course, in my defenceless position, 
I have only to endure.” 

After this I made no more ad- 
vances to my cousin; and a covered 
hostility waged between us. She 
had not been with us now for more 
than two years. My heart sunk at 
sight of her; but I was older now, 
and more able to hold my own against 
her. In the solitude of my room I 
determined on a course of action. [ 
would be on my guard against her; 
but there should be decent civility 
between us—an armed neutrality 
in fact—I would make no rude attacks 
upon her, but I would be on the look 
out for her pattes de velours. But I 
speedily found all my defensive pre- 
parations unnecessary. The Jane of 
to-day was ae a different person 
from the unpleasant visiter of former 
years. All admiration for my im- 
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proved beauty, all sympathy with my 
tastes, all deference for my opinions. 
I had a strong suspicion that in some 
way she had wormed out of my 
mother how matters stood with Sir 
Benjamin, and that she was anxious 
to curry favour with the future wife 
of a millionaire. In spite of my dis- 
like to her I could not help pitying 
the degradation of such a life, and 
could detect the signs of her weary 
slavery through the mask which had 
become habitual to her. 

“ Jane,” said my mother, “can tell 
you a great deal about Northcote; 
she is a constant visiter there, an 
a great favourite with Lady Anne.” 

‘Dear Mrs. Aubrey, I am sorry 
to say no one can remain very long 
in Lady Anne’s good graces ; she is 
given to taking up people sifildenly, 
and dropping them again quite as 
quickly.’ 

I knew this was intended as a slice 
at me, so I answered carelessly— 


“Then the best thing to do is to” 


make hay while the sun shines.” 

“That is said with your usual flip- 
pancy, Edith,” said my mother ; “ no- 
thing will ever cure you of that ; and 
how often must I tell you that nothing 
can be more unladylike—men hate 
smart girls. I am sure I am quite 
obliged toJane for opening your eyes 
a little to this new friend of yours, 
for really you seem quite infatuated 
about her; but Anne Warrender 
always was overrated, people made 
such a fuss about her; and really 
I never could see anything so sur- 
prising in her. She looks wonder- 
fully for her time of life, I must say, 
and well she may ; such luck as she 
has had, such a husband, and now 
such a fine handsome son, something 
to be proud of. I must say he 
was most friendly, so anxious about 
me, and all that, very pleasing in- 
deed ; for the young people of the 
present day are so selfish, no thought 
for anyone but themselves. de 
would have sat talking to me for 
hours only his mother sent him away, 
and then he went to look for you.” 

“And what do you think of Mr. 
Warrender, Edith ¢” 

There was a curious tone in my 
cousin's voice that made me look up 
suddenly at her, her face was paler 
than usual, and her green eyes had 
an unpleasant light in them ; but she 
went on— 
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“ Are you inclined to fall down and 
worship this admirable Crichton, as is 
the way with most young ladies just 
come out? Philip Warrender can 
count his conquests by the hundred.” 

I felt my tell-tale colour was be- 
traying me, but I said, as coolly as I 
could— 

“Really, Jane, I am such a novice 
that I take time to form my judg- 
ments. When I am as advanced 
as you are I will be able to ap- 
praise gentlemen, as good judges do 
horses.” 

“There it is again, Edith,” wailed 
out my mother, “you have picked up 
all this slang from your father, and 
let me tell you, you had best drop 
that a of thing at Northcote, Jane 
will tell you that.” 

“What,” and there was unutterab/e 
astonishment in Jane’s usually well- 
subdued voice, “is Edith going to 
Northcote ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Aubrey agreed, 
in one of his absurd impulses, last 
night, and J was to be made the bug- 
bear, and all the odium of the refusal 
thrown on me; but I had no idea of 
such a thing, and so, Edith, you are 
to go this day week ; indeed, I must 
say, Lady Anne was most friendly 
and kind in her offers ; but how you 
are ever to be got ready I don’t know. 
Jane will, I am sure, tell us what’s 
worn.” 

And my mother was soon deep in 
flounces and trimmings, while I re- 
treated to my own room to luxuriate 
over the prospects opening before me. 
The joy of escaping to Lady Anne, 
the delight of escaping for some time 
from Sir Benjamin, while the mere 
thought of spending my days under 
the same roof with my Velasquez set 
all my pulses beating. My charming 
old suitor did not receive the news of 
my intended visit with much satis- 
faction ; his little eyes gleamed wick- 
edly, and his thick lips were com- 
pressed together in an ominous man- 
ner. 

“Tt is not,’ he said pompousl 
“that I distrust the aio That ft 
would interfere with a young thing’s 
oa God forbid that Benjamin 

opper should ever be a Bluebeard ; 
but it is a gay house, and fine gentle- 
men come and go.” 

“And, in fact, Sir Benjamin,” I 
said with a sneer, “ you don’t approve 
of the company, and still you ho- 
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noured them by an admittance to 
Chesett.” 

“Chesett, my dear young lady,” 
said Sir Benjamin, swelling with im- 
portance, “is a very different place 
trom Northcote, as you will soon see. 
It is not every day I take it that you 
come across such style as is kept 
there; and a pretty lot of money it 
takes I can tell you; but there is 
plenty more where it comes from, 
and Benjamin Hopper is not the 
man to spare his pocket when beauty 
condescends to adorn his humble 
dwelling; but I do say that the nest 
is worthy of my pretty bird here.” 

This was one of Sir Benjamin's 
favourite, and to me, most disgust- 
ing flights of lover-like fancy. He 
accompanied it with what he ima- 
gined a fascinating smile, but which 
took the shape of a repulsive grin, 
and drawing near tried to imprison 
one of my hands in his odious clasp. 

Seeing that I totally ignored this 
effusion he was fain to have recourse 
to his unfailing friend, his handker- 
chief, but he fastened his ferret eyes 
on me with a malicious expression 
in them. 

“God forbid,’ he went on, “ that 
I would encourage such doings under 
my roof as go on at Northcote.” 

“ What doings ?” said my mother, 
curiously. 

I noticed she was always anxious 
to hear anything to the disadvantage 
of her old friends. 

“ A-hem, a-hem, maam, there are 
times for saying all things; but War- 
render, maain, is a loose fish, a loose 
fish, Mrs. Aubrey; picked up all queer 
notions living among the savages. 
No good ever comes of a man leaving 
his own country, except in the way 
of business. Would you credit it 
now, maam, there is not so much as 
a man cook kept in that house, and 
the whole thing is looked after by a 
black devil, a Hindoo or Pawnee, or 
some such, that Warrender brought 
from foreign parts, with some ridicu- 
lous story about his saving Warren- 
der’s life, or stuff of that kind; but 
I ask you is it Christian—pooh !”’ 
and Sir Benjamin puffed and moped 
away with great vigour; presently he 
began dgain : . 

“Of course I don’t want to shut 
the girl up, but it is not fair to me, 
maam—it is not fair.” 

“What is not fair, Sir Benjamin ?”’ 
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I said haughtily, giving way to my 
long-suppressed anger, and regardless 
of my mother’s imploring looks. 
“Do you for one minute suppose 
that 1 am bound to follow your 
ridiculous fancies and make a prisoner 
of myself? If so” 

“Don't,” cried Sir Benjamin, in 
great agitation, “don’t mind what I 
said; I didn’t mean it to vex you, 
and don’t take me up so sharp like; 
don’t you know that Benjamin lives 
only to please you, and would die 
willingly to do you a service? Oh 
Lord, how handsome she looks when 
she is angry. I am a plain man, Mrs. 
Aubrey, and God knows I never deny 
it, but I love your daughter, maam, 
quite ag much, and may be twenty 
times better, than any of your fine 
gentlemen, without as much as the 
coat on their backs paid for. And if 
diamonds, maam, or goold (that was 
the way Sir Benjamin pronounced), 
or any of the gewgaws girls like, 
would please her, just tip me the 
wink, and [ll engage Hancock, or 
any of the grand Regent-street shops 
will honour my draft; as many and to 
what amount you please; only smile 
on poor Benjamin, and don't be 
vexed with me, deary, and never say 
I didn’t give the girl time”>—— 

“To know her own mind,” I 
struck in flippantly. “I have it b 
heart, Sir Benjamin, and am muc 
obliged to you for not hurrying me.” 

was so excited with happiness 
and my near release that my spirits 
carried me away, and I was anxious 
to avoid any love-making & la Hop- 
per. I was not prepared for the effect 
of my words. In ong minute he had 
seized both my hands in his, squeez- 
ing them so tightly together that I 
almost screamed from sheer pain. 
His eyes nearly starting from their 
sockets, his face purple with agitation, 
and a loathsome grin of imbecility on 
his lips. 

““What do yer mean?’ he said 
with rapid utterance, nearly choking 
himself in his anxiety to get out the 
words. “Are you in earnest, and 
do you think I have been too slow ? 
say but the word and I am yours this 
day. The parson will tie us up all 
right, never fear; those fellows do 
anything for money. To think it 
was coy she was all this time, and 
blaming her own Benjamin in her 
little heart. God bless her !” 
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His big, coarse face was coming quite 
close to mine, and his hot greasy arm 
was stealing round me. I[ pushed 
him away with all my strength, and 
tried to disengage my hands from his 
strong grasp. 

“Do let me’go, Sir Benjamin,” I 
said; “howcan you be so rude? Let 
me out; I hate you;” and in my 
agitation and terror I struck at him 
wildly, and ran sobbing to my mother. 

He stood looking at me, his veins 
nearly bursting, and his whole coun- 
tenance working under the influence 
of extraordinary emotion. 

“TfI thought,” he said in thick, 
gutteral accents, “that you were 
playing the fool with me, and that 
you could make a man of my years 

your sport, by all the powers in 

eaven and on earth! I'd curse you 
as you sit there; I’d despise and 
loathe you, and I’d smash you as I do 
this toy;” and taking one of the chil- 
dren’s playthings that lay on the table 
he crushed it under the heel of his boot. 

I was terribly frightened, more so 
when after making one or two fearful 

asps he fell into achair, purple in the 
ace. I thought he was getting a fit. 

“Go to your room, Edith,” said 
my mother in great agitation, and 
pushing me to the door, “ this mo- 
ment. You have done enough mis- 
chief this day with your fearful 
temper. I shouldn’t be the least 
surprised if the whole thing is at 
end. I certainly am the most unfor- 
tunate woman in the world; no com- 
fort in my children. Now, go away, 
and don’t stand there like a stick or 
a stone, but have a little feeling, do, 
and fetch some wine for the poor man.” 

At the door I met Jane, and de- 
puted to her the task of procuring 
the refreshments, while I retreated 
to my room very uncomfortable and 
disgustéd. What would I do if he 
were to die and his death be laid to 
my docr? I had never felt such pity 
for him as when he was denouncing 
me, and the full extent of the dis- 
honourable cheat I was a party to 
had never been so clear to me. I sat 
on my bed, listening with flushed 
cheeks and beating heart for some 
sound from below. There was great 
running about of feet, and I stole to 
the top of the stairs to listen. I had 
madeup my mind what todo. I would 
see Sir Benjamin, and frankly tell him 
I found it impossible ever to be his 
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wife. With alli his vulgarity he was 
a good-hearted man, and perhaps he 
would not be so hard a creditor as 
my father imagined. At all events 
I would represent to him that his 
chances of happiness would be small 
with a wife who only came to him as 
part of a bad debt. 

The opening of theoak parlour door 
disturbed, and I peeped over the 
staircase; to see a strange procession 
surely, Sir Benjamin’sfinefiunkysup- 
porting his master, looking more old 
and broken in that one hour of mental 
agitation than with his years of 
work. On his other side, anny a 
cushion, and smiling sweetly, her 
eyes fixed with tender interest on 
him, walked Jane, while my mother 
brought up the rear-guard. Strange 
as it may seem, although I had fully 
made up my mind a few minutes 
before to a decided refusal, an in- 
voluntary movement of annoyance 
passed through me at this sight. It 
suggested a way outof my troubles that 
somehow did not please me. I can- 
not explain this sensation. I suppose 
it was akin to the feeling that in- 
fluenced that illustrious canine speci- 
men of whom we hear so often ; in 
fact I did not choose my cousin to 
become proprietress of my unoc- 
cupied manger—in justice to myself 
I must say this unworthy feeling 
lasted only for a moment, and the next 
I was laughing most heartily to my- 
self at such an easy solution of my 
difficulties. When Sir Benjamin had 
gone my mother came to my room 
and administered a severe maternal 
lecture, in which she described my 
conduct as unladylike, and after 
tracing all my future career, finally 
wound up by prophesying for me a 
disgraceful end and eternal torments. 
It was not a favourable moment for 
broaching my determination, and 
when later on I introduced the sub- 
ject, I was met with such a storm of 
tears, reproaches, and entreaties that I 
was fain to let matters remain as 
they were, at least untila negotiation 
Sir Benjamin was engaged in for 
procuring Charley’s commission was 
finally concluded. I confess some 
days after, when I went to pay my 
farewell visit to Sir Benjamin, whose 
agitation had produced a terrible 
fit of the gout, my soul was melted 
to pity for the desolate old man, and 
T felt glad the blow was delayed. 
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The tears rolled down his cheeks as 
he implored my forgiveness for his 
violence, and accused himself of the 
blackest ingratitude for expecting any- 
thing but the merest toleration from a 
fine girllike me. I felt quite friendly 
towards him, and his illness having 
made him a little paler, he was not 
quite so offensive to my eye, besides 
women always have an unlimited 
supply of sympathy for those in pain 
or affliction. Sir Benjamin, when I 
was leaving, placed in my hand 
Charley’s commission, saying, with a 
delicacy of which I felt quite un- 
worthy, that he had an interest in 
the lad himself, and that he knew it 
would give me pleasure to be the 
bearer of the good news. There was 
also a letter to my young brother, in 
which he enclosed him a cheque for 
£200, to start him like a gentleman. 
There was great joy at home over this 
piece of good fortune, my father pro- 

hesying loudly that Charley would 
Ge colonel in no time, marry an 
heiress, and be a great man yet. As 
for old hunks, he might as well have 
made it the 250, but it should do, 
and he'd just take a run to town and 
see the boy started. Even my mother 
was unfeignedly pleased, for Charley 
was her idol; and Jane was, of 
course, more enthusiastic than our- 
selves. Amid this universal joy I 
alone felt a weight like a millstone 
tied round my neck. The circle was 
slowly closing round me, and a hor- 
rible feeling was over me that escape 
would be impossible. My only hope 
lay in my approaching visit, and to 
this all my thoughts turned with 
feverish longing. I knew my position 
was an utterly unworthy one. No- 
thing roused my indignation so much 
as to hear my father coolly specu- 
lating on the chances of my hooking, 
as he called it, some one at North- 
cote. There is something very aggra- 
vating in having one’s secret thought 
that now almost unacknowledged in 
the depths of one’s heart, dragged 
in garish daylight, canvassed, and 
made a topic of general conversation. 
Unfeeling as it may seem, I positively 
hated my parent. When in moments 
of great good humour he would say 
—“ Well, Edith, my beauty, Til 
drink your health, and hope you'll 
come back with some fine young fel- 
low nabbed. Now, none of your sen- 
timental nonsense, but set your cap 
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at some swell, and snap your fingers 
at old gouty toes. You know that is 
only a pro tem. business, and we'll all 
wink at your running away witha 
few thousands a year and a good 
name. The Aubreys are gentlemen, 
root and branch, and hang me if I’ll 
let my girl be tied to an old hunks like 
Hopper, if anything better turns up. 
Now, there’s Warrender, a nice young 
fellow, and comes of a good stock. 
Set your traps for him, Edith, and 
you shall have my blessing. Hoity- 
toity, what the devil is the matter 
with you now? I can tell you, Edith, 
sulking does not become you ; there’s 
your Cousin Jane always smiling, a 
pleasure to look at.” 

“Oh, as for Edith,” says my mo- 
ther, “there’s no knowing what todo 
or to say to her; she’s getting quite 
spoiled ; she’Jl take her own way and 
never minds any advice.” 

“You let the girl alone,” said my 
father, “and don’t be for ever jarring 
at her.” 





“Oh, that’s so like you, Mr. 
Aubrey. Of course you’re down on 
me; whatever goes wrong it’s my 


fault, but you won't silence me, 
although you have ruined me, and 
left me a beggar; you may say 
dependent on my only brother for 
mere livelihood.” 

“ And precious little he gives you,” 
strikes in my father. These sort of 
allusions always drive him frantic. 
“Tam sure you ought to be ashamed 
of his misery when you see how a com- 
parative stranger, like Sir Benjamin, 
can behave to the family.” 

“You have destroyed my worldly 
comfort,” my mother goes on calmly, 
she knows she has the best of it ; 
“but you shan’t injure my soul; 
and I raise my voice to warn 
Edith that she is in a bad way. 
You cannot stop a mother’s voice, 
Aubrey, and—— 

“Tf you are going to swaddle Mrs. 
Aubrey I beat a retreat, and you shall 
mount your tub and preach away to 
your charming audience in undis- 
turbed glory.” 

So saying, my father, affecting to 
whistle with extreme composure, 
sauntered out of the room. 

“ Now, Jane, you have a specimen 
of the way I am treated ; it is a com- 
fort to have a sympathizer like you. 
There’s Edith just like a stone, and 
after all I was only warning ‘her 
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against her father’s foolish nonsense ; 

it is @ pity she should take anything 

into her headabout young Warrender, 

from all you tell me, Jane, and others 
0. ” 


“Mamma,” I said indignantly, 
“you should notsaysuchthingsto me.” 
Here Jane’s quiet voice interposed. 
One of her peculiarities was, that she 
was always working. I thiak it was 
done with the view of impressing on 
all beholders that she never lost a 
minute of precious time ; there was 
always a small piece of knitting or 
tatting in her pocket, producible on 
the shortest notice. On this occasion 
she was busy about an edge for some 
article of my toilet. I would have 
died sooner than be indebted to her 
in any way, but I was in my mother’s 
hands, and could not help myself ; but 
it seemed to me as if she were always 
silently hurling the edge at my head. 
“Dear Mrs. Aubrey,” she said, 
gently and slowly, her eyes fixed on 
er pattern, “you must let me teil 
Edith what I did say, as I should be 
sorry she or anyone should think I 
would spread any injurious report of 
the Warrenders, who have been kind 
to me in their own way ; may I, dear 
friend ?” . 

“ You see, Edith, love, you are very 
young, and of course I am, as you 
say, so old; I must have more ex- 
perience.” 

“T never said you were old,” I 
said, catching my mother’s reproach- 
ful look. 

“Oh yes, dear, you did the other 
day, perhaps you forget it; it hurt 
me a little, but it does not matter. 
What I was telling your mother was, 
that you must be a little on your 

uard against Philip Warrender.” 
he tatting became intricate here, and 
she paused for a minute. 

Isat watching her nervously, her 
long thin fingers went in and out 
like some juggling trick. 

“Well,” I said at last impatiently. 
She went on without lifting her eyes— 

“ He is a terrible flirt ; at first you 
don’t perceive it somehow, for his 
manners to all women are soft, and 
his ways gentle, but by degrees he is 
sure to get you entangled. The 
stories about him are not pleasant, 
and in India he hada bad name, but 

dare say it is not true; one must 
not believe all one hears ; but this 
much I do know, that no woman is 
safe from Mr. Warrender ; he has no 
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heart himself, and was never known 
to love anyone; he just goes far 
enough to compromise a girl, and then 
retreats.” 

“T think,” I said meaningly, “ you 
must speak from experience.” I spoke 
carelessly,and from extreme vexation, 
but with no particular intention. 

I saw the random arrow had struck 
deep. She looked up suddenly, and 
the work fell from her hands, while 
a glance of suppressed rage shot 
from her eyes, her voice trembled as 
she said—- 

“Tt is needless to answer your 
insult, Edith ; Mr. Warrender, I need 
not tell you, would bestow no notice 
on his mother’s plain companion. Had 
I been a beauty, I am sure it would 
have been otherwise. Lady Anne 
is only too glad to provide her son 
with amusement, and when he tires 
of one pretty toy she caters for 
another, but she never thinks of what 
it may cost the pretty playthiny.” 

“T don’t believe you,” I said ex- 
citedly, “I think you are telling a 
gross invention, and I wonder at you, 
Jane.” 

“My dear Edith, I did not know 
that you were so much interested in 
Philip Warrender ; you must excuse 
my ignorance, but I really imagined 
that you had only met once, and I 
don’t quite understand, but I thought 
Cousin Frank seemed to say you were 
engaged to Sir Benjamin.” 

“Then you thought wrong,” I 
answered, haughtily, “and I shall be 
much obliged by your not meddling 
in my concerns.” 

“That's so like you, Edith,” said 
my mother, peevishly, “flying into a 

assion for nothing. I am sure poor 
Sir Benjamin will have a hard card to 
play with you, and it is very few 
would put up with all your queer 
notions, and high flights. It is all 
your father’s fault, cramming your 
head with the notion you are so 
handsome. J was a beauty in my 
day, and no one ever made such a 
fuss about me; but, then, some people 
are born to a life of sacrifice, and I 
hope you will never make a slave of 
yourself to any husband as I have 
done to mine ; it is a bad plan, girls, 
and don’t follow it.” 

My mother rambled on, with Jane 
for an attentive listener, but my 
thoughts were faraway. Could there 
be truth in my cousin’s werds ; could 
those honest. eyes be false, and the 
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kind voice be only a mask for a hol- 
low heart? I am an immense believer 
in the human voice being a key to the 
spirit within ; for that reason Jane's 
sugary tones were an abomination to 
me, it was that sort of surface voice 
that has a false ring in it, though all 
else may be in perfect training. Your 
most cunning women or men cannot 
always command the tone of their 
voice, and that to a quick ear, will al- 
ways betray them —it is a revelation. 
I enw think if I were a man, the 
first requisite I would seek for in my 
wife would be a soft, low, melodious 
voice in speaking. I donot think an 
ugly woman with this charm is even 
half an hour behind her prettiest 
sister. You have only to shut your 
eyes, and listen to the sweet cooing in 
your ear, and your imagination can 
endow her with all the charms of a 
Houri ; to be sure, when you open 
them, itis ratherashock. The echo 
of Philip’s voice sounded in my ears, 
the deep, manly, but most persuasive 
tones haunted me all day, it came to 


Dear old Northcote, where first I 
really knew what happiness was, 
every stone of your ivy-clad walls is 
dear to me. For your sake I like 
the straight old-fashioned garden 
walks, close cut yew-trees, and 
only the other day the sight of a 
stone sun-dial, with a marble figure 
on top and hand stretched out in 
significant warning, brought a whole 
host of forgotten memories to my 
mind. As I sit and write on this 
gray autumn day I pause for a mo- 
ment to think ; I shut my eyes, and 
as I do so Northcote rises like a pic- 
ture before me. It was on an October 
day like this I first saw the gray old 
house built by a Norman ancestor of 
Philip’s. Square, like a French cha- 
teau, two towers flanking each side ; 
curious old windows peering out in a 
ghost-like manner from the thick 
smooth wall of ivy. There was a 
silence and a grandeur, a kind of feel- 
ing that tempted you to speak low, 
in presence of this ancient pile, that 
almost seemed to say, “I have stood 
unmoved through generations ; I have 
seen joy and sorrow, crime, wild de- 
spair within these walls ; your span, 
poor mortal, is but a day as compared 
to mine.” Within an old oak hall 
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me in my dreams, and was always 

resent to me, and I was back again 
in my little arbour, and he was bend- 
ing over me, when my mother’s voice 
came on me like a shock. 

“Edith, Edith ; what is the girl 
dreaming about now ; will you answer 
or not? How was Lady Mary’s dress 
cut ; was it plain or inflounces ; surely 
you can tell me that ?” 

And from that time forth I was in 
a perpetual whirl, patching and sew- 
ing under Jane’s direction, and kept 
up to my task by a well-directed 
battery from my mother. I must say 
my cousin was a most efficient assis- 
tant, and I parted from her with al- 
most a feeling of friendliness. 

We are very apt to view things and 
people in a roseate light when we are 
interiorly pleased, there is a universal 
oe when the mind ishappy. 

here are few people who set out 
on their first expedition from home, 
with more pleasurable sensations 
than I did, on my first visit to North- 
cote Grange. 


hung with armour and pictures, hel- 
mets and shields, knights and ladies 
fair, of the Warrender race, all with 
the peaked faces and olive tint, 
cavaliers with flowing locks and 
hanging cloak—for the family had 
been stout loyalists, and had lost much 
by their devotion to the losing side 
—the place teemed with interesting 
associations, and was constantly re- 
minding you of the romantic chivalry 
of a by-gone age. There was a love 
story about this picture, a ghostly 
legend about that tower. a on 
this very spot had Henry IV. given 
the keys of the marches to his true 
and trusty vassal Guy de Warrendyre. 
And see here in this wood, with the 
trees closely overhanging, and the 
soft heather and moss at his feet, was 
poor Hugo de Warrender foully mur- 
dered as he came home from hunting. 
It was a sad story, and sometimes 
I could almost fancy as I went by 
that I saw the dead man lying in the 
long grass, with his eyes looking up 
to heaven for vengeance on the guilty 
pair, his wife and friend ; the portrait 
of the murdered man being amon 
the long line of Warrender, and 
would often linger to look at it; it 
was the most like Philip of any of his 
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ancestors, it had the same sad far 
off look in the eyes, the same curves 
about the mouth. The erring lady's 
was the only family picture absent. 
She had forfeited her place amidst a 
race whose proudest boast it was that 
the men had ever been sans peur, the 
women sans reproche. I remember 
the evening Philip told me this old 
family legend. It was in that most 
delightful hour of the entire twenty- 
four—the half-hour before the dinner 
bell rings ; when we sit in odd cor- 
ners, and feel in the mixture of dark- 
ness and firelight, somehow unlike 
ourselves ; it must be a hopelessly un- 
genial temper that does not unbend 
under the influence, and I never met 
but with one impracticable subject, 
and that was a dry barrister. 

It was a damp November evening, 
and the logs of wood in the old fire- 
place threw a flickering light on the 
suits of armour and the faces on the 
wall, giving them a weird ghost-like 
look. It was an affecting story, and 
Philip told it well, the chief points of 
interest being the intense love and 
trust of the murdered man in both 
his wife and friend. After a few 
minutes silence, for we were all 
moved, we rambled into a disqui- 
sition on the story, as to whether it 
was a happier thing for Hugo de 
Warrendyre to have died in total 
ignorance of his wife’s unfaithfulness, 
or to have lived on to see both his idols 
shattered. There was an amount of 
suffering in both cases, and there 
were different opinions. Philip's 
deep voice sounds in my ear, and I 
almost hear him say “Far hap- 
pier for a man to die the worst of 
deaths than to know the woman he 
loves is unworthy of him. There can. 
be no such suffering as to leave this 
world with the consciousness that 
you have been duped, so I am glad 
poor Hugh was spared that.” 

The pleasantest spot in Northcote 
was Lady Anne’s own sitting-room. 
Here, as Philip came in from 
hunting, a warm welcome and a hot 
cup of tea was always waiting for 
him and his friends, and the different 
contingents from the driving and 
riding parties dropped in to give an 
account ,of themselves and be gene- 
rally amusing. I have before said 
that some houses, like some people, 
have a story to tell; and certainly 
rooms have an immensity to say 
about their occupants—they are most. 
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faithful witnesses to the owner's 
idiosyncracies. Don’t we all know 
the sort of women who will have 
good strong high-backed chairs and 
place them in impossible places ; who 
puts dull sad-coloured paper on her 
walls, because it is serviceable, and 
buys a dunduckety table-cover, be- 
cause it does not show the stains ; 
who finishes all by sticking a taste- 
less bouquet into a hideous Bohemian 
glass vase in the centre, and displays 
a papier-maché blotter and inkstand 
to match, one each side. Doesn’t 
your heart sink when you have to pay 
a formal visit in such a house as this 
—it never changes, there is no altera- 
tion in a single ornament. It just 
looks as it did, blotter and all, when 
you paid your duty call this time 
twelvemonths. You feel your soul 
going into your boots when the rustle 
of her dress gives notice that your 
trial is at hand. What prospect is 
there of your making yourself agree- 
able with the blinds drawn up to 
their last extremity, a bright sun 
streaming in, you on a high-backed 
chair, your hostess on another. It 
follows, as a matter of course, that 
you are intensely stupid, say the 
wrong thing, ask for the wron 

people, and retreat feeling you ha 

far better have stayed at home. Our 
French neighbours understand to per- 
fection, how necessary it is to make 
the body of your visitor comfortable 
before you can travel over his mind. 
It is amusing to see what a study 
they make of it, writing little books, 
and promulgating certain laws, that 
are de rigueur for those who aspire 
toa pleasant “salon.” One of the first 
principles is an entire /aissez aller in 
the arrangement of chairs and sofas, 
“any syinmetrical arrangement of 
furniture” being the utter death to 
conversation, and Emile de Girardin 
impresses on her readers to make of 
their drawing-rooms “ not a parterre 
but a jardin Anglais.” Lady Anne 
“‘Warrender had lived so long abroad, 
that this most essential knowledge 
had become familiar to her, all for- 
mality of arrangement and straight 
lines were banished from Northcote 
generally, but in this her own room 
she carried out all her ideag, and 
the charm was there most apparent. 
‘On its very threshold you felt some- 
‘way that you laid down all care and 
dulness—the soft colouring of the 
walls, the luxurious Persian carpet 
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on which you could barely hear your 
own step, the demi-jour, for no strong 
light ever came here, the rich per- 
fume of the hot-house flowers in 
their mossy baskets, prepared you 
for sinking into the most delicious of 
bergéres, of which there was a pro- 
fusion of every kind ; no crowding 
of the tables ; a few costly trifles, all 
of interest ; the newest books ; every- 
thing in perfect taste and settled with 
an artistic eye, even to the draping of 
the velvet curtains that gave you a 
peep through the open door into the 
music-room, where Philip had his one 
piece of extravagance—a splendid 
organ he had had built for himself, 
on which he played marvellously 
well. It was luxurious happiness 
to sit in “ my lady’s” room, as it was 
called, and have the rich tones of the 
organ come softened and subdued 
to you, now rising in solemn chords, 
now floating away in harmonies that 
carried you away in holier thoughts. 
Time went on wings at Northcote. 
My life was one dream of bliss. The 
sad, thinking Edith had given place 
to a joyous, light-hearted girl, and for 
the first time in my life I felt young. 
A sponge seemed to have been rubbed 
over my dreary hours of long ago, 
and with the elasticity of my age I 
entirely forgot all my troubles. A 
fairy seemed to have touched every- 
thing with her wand, and the merest 
trifles were tinged with the same 
magic hand. I think my reader will 
have already guessed who the en- 
chanter was—he visits us all in 
turn, and paterfamilias who pooh- 
poohs with such lofty scorn Jim’s 
or Susan’s so-called infatuation, can 
go back to the days when he made a 
great fool of himself about a sunny- 
haired girl, mot those children’s 
mother, for it is singular, but most 
true, that we rarely find anyone who 
marries his or her “first love.” To 
me there is something unspeakably 
sad and touching in these two little 
words, often so thoughtlessly spoken. 
There is a whole history of joy and 
sorrow in them—of young, generous 
hearts, of simple, trusting affection 
before the world has sullied the fair 
age; the entire current of a man’s 
ife is often changed by the loss or 
fickletiess of a “ first love,” for I 
hold a theory that nothing replaces 
it; not the love of our later years; 
not the choice of our maturer age can 
ever call forth the wealth of affection, 
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the intensity of feeling we expended 
on the idol of our youth. There ia 
nothing in this earthly world of ours 
holier, nothing more ennobling than 
the first awakenings of love in @ 
young, fresh heart. I do not desecrate 
by this name those flirtations, the joy 
of the gossip’s heart, and the fruit of 
a London season, commenced in an 
unnatural atmosphere; they are 98 
vapid and unreal as the rest of the 
hollow sham—where both are well 
versed in the game they are playing, 
and equally matched in wordly train- 
ing; where thrust and parry are accu- 
rately gauged, and neither party 
comes off a bit the worse for the en- 
counter. One almost feels’ inclined 
to applaud a well-directed blow, 
viva voce, and cry aloud, “ Well hit 
sir’ or madam, as the case may be. 
One only feels sorry when, as some- 
times happens, these pretty little 
astimes wind up with St. George’s, 
anover-square, a grand break- 
fast, and two silly fools riskin 
their all in a cloud of satin and lace, 
twelve bridesmaids, and as many 
titled ormolu inkstands and candle- 
sticks as can be crammed upon 4 
table. As for me, I do not think T 
was conscious that anyone could 
have applied the phrase “in love” 
to me. Thad all my life the greatest 
horror of missy school-girls’ adora- 
tion for the heroes of their imagina- 
tion. I thought that in Philip T 
simply reverenced the highest form) 
of mental superiority I had ever met, 
I went on blindly from day to day 
in hourly companionship with him, 
riding and walking in the early morn- 
ings, listening in rapt attention to hig 
voice reading to his mother and mé 
in the evenings, or singing to his 
masterly accompanimentin the music- 
room. We had no company staying 
in the house for the first month, $0 
that I rushed upon my fate. I was 
drinking in one long draught the 
happiness I had longed for, I had 
prayed for, and these days were writ- 
ten in red letters in my memory. T 
never thought of the morrow, never 
looked beyond the day, never aspired 
to Philip’s love. His kind manner, 
like that of a brother to a favourite 
sister, was enough for me. I only 
wanted to hear him, to see him; my 
worldly calculations had all take 
flight, and I was but a simple, 
loving child, giving all and as 
nothing in return. - 
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CLASSIC AND MEDIZVAL CARICATURE, 


CARICATURE AMONG THE SPHINXES. 


Ir is probable that at a very early 
period in the world’s history people 
found amusement in turning their 
neighbours into ridicule, and that as 
soon as men became conscious of the 
power of representing the outlines of 
objects, some possessors of the fa- 
culty used it to exaggerate personal 
defects of individual acquaintances. 
Traces of the exercise of this aptitude 
are found in the most ancient works 
of art we possess—the sketches on 
the Egyptian monuments. The paint- 
ings and statues of this people were 
of a serious or religious character, 
but sometimes the artist would yield 
to a sense of the ludicrous. Among 
a series of quasi-historical subjects 
delineated on one of the public monu- 
ments of Thebes, occurs a drinking 
party in which the ladies do not ex- 
hibit the discretion so commendable 
in their sex. Some are supported in 
tolerably upright positions by their 
slaves, others have nearly tumbled 
on their neighbours, and one poor 
lady is very ill, indeed. 

lesion (caricare, to overload) 
consisting in exaggerating portions 
of the human figure, situations, or 
actions, so as to produce a laughable 
effect, it might be supposed that 
those scenes in the Egpytian draw- 
ings in which the lower animals are 
the actors can scarcely be considered 
caricatures, but they really belong to 
this class. The admirable German 
illustrations of Reynard the Fox, and 
those charming French caricatures so 
full of ludicrous character and life, 
that were everywhere turning up 
some thirty years ago and upwards, 
are the best specimens of this infu- 
sion of human expression into the 
heads of beasts and birds, that oceur 
to us at the moment. The earlier 
caricaturists were content with little 
more than an allegoric use of this 
sort of transposition. The Egyptian 
artist found it easier to clap a genu- 
ine fox’s head on the cunning un- 

rincipled individual he meant to 
hold up to ridicule, than to impart 
a vulpine expression to his features, 
and so of other characters. He never 
soared out of conventional forms. 
The features of the suffering lady in 


the banquet are as composed as those 
of her slave, who is hastening to her 
relief, bowl in hand. Osiris has con- 
demned a swinish soul to torments 
or to return to earth to suffer in some 
new existence ; and it is a genuine 
pig which stands in the centre of the 
barque, guarded by two dog-faced 
monkeys, each with a sort of shep- 
herd’s crook held upright. This in- 
strument probably did duty for the 
Caduceus of the Grecian Hermes. 

A mastery of the subtle and pow- 
erful science of human countenance, 
the greatest and most difficult of the 
draftsman’s accomplishments, is of 
slow growth in the history of paint- 
ing. The facility or force with which 
we find this high psychologic faculty 
exemplified in the sketches of those 
artists who illustrate our contempo- 
rary comic periodicals and serials, 
is to everyone conversant, no matter 
how slightly, with its delicacy and 
difficulty, espe@ally in works which, 
however vapid, disdain exaggeration, 
and rest absolutely on comedy for 
their effect, is a matter of even fresh 
wonder and delight. 

In the British Museum is a lon 
papyrus, with groups of disguise 
people acting according in character, 
and filling parts in some drama intel- 
ligible to the artist’s contemporaries, 
but whose meaning can only be 
guessed at by us. One of the groups 
consists of a cat furnished with a 
shepherd’s crook driving before him 
some seagulls or geese. Then comes 
a troop of gazelles preceded by a fox 
or wolf using a walking-stick, and 
carrying a satchel by means of a staff 
laid over his shoulder. A guardian 
fox comes in the rear, carrying a 
satchel in the same fashion, and en- 
tertaining his flock with music blown 
through a double flute. In front of 
this procession stands a lion, so the 
whole thing may probably present 
obsequious ministers bringing home 
in triumph slaves and provisions to 
their self-indulgent sovereign. The 
curious may also conjecture some 
possible connexion between this 
sketch and the famous satire to which 
we have already alluded, that we 
mean of Reynard the Fox, which 
bears internal evidence of an origin 
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earlier than the eleventh century, 
which may even then have been but 
an adaptation of a .remoter epic, and 
of which we can only say with cer- 
tainty that its author is absolutely 
unknown. If the gazelles were chang- 
ed into rabbits the allusion to Rey- 
nard’s career as an instructor of youth 
would at once strike everyone con- 
versant with that delightful satire. 

In the same papyrus a lion and a 
one-horned animal with long ears are 
playing at draughts. The lion has 
won the game, and exultingly taken 
up the stake, while the poor unicorn 
seems much dejected at her defeat. 
In all these the lion stands for the 
absolute and unfeeling Pharoah of 
the day. 

In other pieces figure rats seated 
on chairs and presented with bou- 
quets by cats, and fanned by other 
rats. 

The sculptors were happier in the 
art of expression than the draughts- 
men. They communicated to their 
Momus, the god Bez, an air of hearty 
jocularity, giving him a frog’s body 
anda face most ludicr®usly grotesque. 
The ungainly body is resting on one 
short stout leg, while the other is 
shaking its toes in the air, and the 
beholder trembles for the safety of 
the bulky bust and body. In other 
representations he is merely a fright- 
ful clumsy dwarf with lolling tongue, 
and hands resting on knees, there 
being no thighs in question. 

It is probable that the artists of 
Egpyt produced much better carica- 
tures on perishable papyrus or the 
walls of private dwellings for the 
amusement of their friends and their 
public, than have remained to our 
times. These set the foibles and de- 
fects of their neighbours in a strong 
light ; but their attempts in this way 
on public monuments would neces- 
sarily be executed with due regard to 

ublic feeling, and the wishes of the 
high people in court and city, and 
the artist was not at liberty to in- 
dulge his comic vein according to his 
own fancy or the canons of simply 
comic art. 


GREEK AND ROMAN CARICATURE. 

We find the Greek artists and their 
Roman imitators exercising their 
fancy and ingenuity after the exam- 

le of the Egyptians upon insects, 
binds, beasts, and reptiles, all grace- 
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fully or ludicrously employed. In 
Herculaneum was discovered a fresco, 
representing a parrot harnessed to a 
biga, the charioteer being a grasshop- 
per. Another represented a drome- 
dary led by a fatigued dog, while 
another is proudly enthroned on his 
back. Here a fox is taking an airing 
in his chariot, reining in two cocks, 
and wielding a whip, there a lion is 
similarly employed, and in a third 
design, a dolphin using his mouth to 
hold whip and reins is guiding two 
caterpillars. No. 4 exhibits a stork 
standing on one leg, while the claw 
of the other supports a cross-bow, 
as if he meditated a campaign. In 
No. 5, now in the Florence Museum, 
a poor wayworn grasshopper bearing 
a pair of baskets, milk-maid fashion 
on his shoulders, is ruefully inspect- 
ing the face of a sun-dial ; in other 
designs he is drawing sweet sounds 
from lyres and pandean pipes, or 
ringing a bell to give notice of a sale. 
German and other savans have given 
themselves great trouble in extract- 
ing recondite meanings from such de- 
signs as these. It is noeasy matter to 
prove that their theories are ground- 
less, but it is equally probable that 
the artists were more intent on real- 
izing some sudden whimsical idea, 
or ridiculing some popular individual 
of their acquaintance than on invest- 
ing some deep or high idea with form 
and colour. 

We have seen a few and only a 
few of the classic masks which ex- 
hibit a power of comic expression. 
What could be effected where so 
much of the countenance is occupied 
by a monstrous conch mouth some- 
what depressed towards the centre 
of the upper curve? They were a 
necessity of the large theatres, and 
the artists accustomed to their ap- 
pearance introduced them into comic 
compositions, probably to save them- 
selves trouble as in the case of the 
Egyptian caricaturists. One of these, 
brought to England by Sir William 
Hope, is a rather remarkable one in 
its way. 

Apolloarrayed in trousersand short 
tunic and provided with such an ugly 
face as is found among Etruscan or 
Chinese designs, stands on the top of 
a ladder resting against his platform 
(he is here a quack-salver vendin 
his nostrums, having just arriv 
from Scythia), and lovingly and fuss- 
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ily seizing poor old Chiron the cen- 
taur by the head drags him up to his 
stage to try his curative powers on 
him. Most laughably grotesque are 
the figures and masks of Chiron and 
the man who representing his equine 

ortion, pushes him up the ladder. 

he nymphs looking on from the dis- 
tant mountains are in like manner 
provided with masks. As a general 
rule esthetic professors are not over- 
burthened with piety ; so it is proba- 
ble that the painter had been tired 
and disgusted with the task of glori- 
fying the god of day in sundry fres- 
coes, and now took this way of being 
avenged. Glorious Apollo has the 
very head (uglified several degrees) 
of Sancho Panza in Leslie’s fine pic- 
ture of his interview with the Duch- 
ess, the same snub nose and the same 
bristly black beard. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
clearsightedness of this artist in rela- 
tion to polytheism, or his want of 
reverence for the gods, good feeling 
will despise him of Pompeii who 
caricatured the filial piety of Eneas 
during the sack of Troy. Perhaps 
some rival at fresco-work had got 
great credit for his affecting repre- 
sentation of the event, and his tem- 
per thus became equally soured to- 
ward picture and painter. So he 
took a shabby revenge by giving the 
pious young chief a dog’s head, and 
to his father and son, not only the 
canine head but canine legs also, 
and to all three the same poses which 
they enjoyed in the serious piece. 

The poor little dwarfs who minis- 
tered to the amusement of emperors, 
kings, and chiefs of classic times, and 
filled the office of court-jesters, pro- 
bably often gave offence to artists 
or their patrons by their chartered 
freedom of tongue. So these men of 
the pencil gladly seized on all the 
traditions left of pigmies from the 
days of Homer, and threw an air of 
ridicule over them by representing 
them engaged in undignified combats 
with cranes, all the while armed as 
carefully and completely as ever was 
Hector or Achilles. One rémarkable 
scene in which the little people have 
it all their own way, viz., the “ Ate- 
lier of the Painter” found on one of 
the walls in Pompeii has been often 
described. 

If we cannot say very much for the 
humour or pungency of the eomic 
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pieces of classic art,- while all alive 
to the satiric hits of Mr. Punch and 
the wielder of the Z'omahawk, we 
must not attribute the comparative 
disappointment to want of purpose 
or power in the pagan artists. They 
knew what would interest their pub- 
oe made their outlines accord- 
ingly. 

Authors and artists worked for a 
people who, at the best, looked for a 
dreary state of existence after death, 
when they did not suppose the soul 
to perish along with the body. To 
such, the present life, its sufferings, 
and enjoyments, were the all in all. 
Their divinities, when not encourag- 
ing immorality by example, were 
often capricious in bestowing rewards 
and punishments, and looked with in- 
difference on ali sins short of cruelty 
or brutality. In pictorial represen- 
tations, cynicism and lasciviousness 
occupied a large space, but except by 
the purchasing of very expensive 
works, or going to Pompeii and ob- 
taining express permission to visit 
such and such localities, the Marquis 
of Steyne and his friends cannot now 
indulge their peculiar ssthetical 
tastes. 

The best specimens of art found in 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, and dis- 
covered in other parts of the Penin- 
sula, were the undoubted produc- 
tions of Greek artists. The ancient 
name of southern Italy was “ Magna 
Grecia,” the brave Aristomenes and 
his Messenians having made it their 
home after their noble struggle against 
the cast-iron Lacedemonians ; and 
thither his gifted countrymen re- 
paired when patronage failed them 
at home. Whatever advance was 
made in the arts by the native Italians 
was due to the instruction received 
from these gifted and mercurial 
people. 


HOW THE DEVIL HAD HIS DUE FROM THE OLD 
ARTISTS. 


During, and for a considerable time 
after, the fall of the Roman Empire, 
the princes and chiefs of Europe 
were busily occupied, some in taking 
possession of new territories, others 
in resisting their attempts, and nearly 
all in waging war with their neigh- 
bours. In these pursuits they were 
too much engrossed to give encour- 
agement to any production of pencil 
or brush. There was need of strong- 
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holds for defence of life, for bridges, 
and for houses of worship, so archi- 
tecture was not altogether neglected ; 
and some attention was paid to 
statuary. Pictures and statues were 
in demand for churches, and the copy- 
ists employed in producing bibles, 
missals, and prayer-books, when they 
possessed the skill, would draw and 
colour scenes from the scripture at 
the commencement and end of chap- 
ters. The “Book of Kells,” now 
preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and supposed to be written in the sixth 
century, is illuminated with draw- 
ings whose colouring, and minute 
lines, and delicate handling cannot be 
surpassed. 

Many caricatures have been trans- 
mitted to us from what we are pleased 
to call the dark ages. The early Chris- 
tian architects did not scruple while 
erecting churches to distribute in con- 
venient spots, some of these diabo- 
lical masks and figures, left them by 
their pagan masters—this, in all like- 
lihood, with no irreverent intention 
on their part ; perhaps, on the con- 
trary, with a subtle conception of the 
spirit of contrast. The draughtsmen 
would exert their utmost skill to give 
sweet countenancés to the Saviour, 
the Virgin, the Apostles, and saints 
in general, but if they ever had 
glimpses of the devil in dream or 
reverie, they added all they could to 
his proper ugliness. Our readers 
have probably heard the following 
legend. So it shall be told in few 
words. 

An artist-monk who executed fres- 
coes, always selected such subjects as 
would permit the ponoenee of Satan, 
to whose face and figure he imparted 
such extreme ugliness as seriously to 
mortify his unwilling subject. He 
appeared to the prejudiced painter, 
expostulated on his want of fair- 
ness, and finding him incorrigible, 
threatened vengeance. The artis 
regardless of his anger, commence 
a new subject, the devil of which 
might be called the father of all those 
already executed. The living demon 
getting a sight of this portrait, was 
so enraged that he broke the ladder, 
and his portrait-painter would have 
certainly broken his neck, but for 
the painted arm of the Virgin, which 
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suddenly assuming life, kept him sus- 
pended till a new ladder was pro- 
vided. An illumination representing 
this miracle is copied from “ Queen 
Mary’s Psalter” (MS. Reg. 2, B. vii.) 
in the British Museum into Mr. 
Wright’s volume* on this subject, 
the devil and an assistant imp ex- 
hibiting in faces and figures ludicrous 
ferocity, surprise, and disappoint- 
ment. In this specimen of medie- 
val art, the drawing is really very 
good. 

With a view probably of exhibiting 
the powerlessness of the demons to 
work man’s woe, unless through his 
Own supineness or vicious propensi- 
ties, the ideas of power or terror are 
seldom united to their figures. They 
more resemble mischievous hobgob- 
lins whose only object is to annoy 
human beings, and amuse themselves 
with their terrors and perplexities. 
Very different in merit from the last 
specimen is the work of art about to 
be mentioned, and which is found in 
Alfric’s Anglo-Saxon version of the 
Pentateuch (British Museum, Cotton 
MSS., Claudius, B. iv.) Both Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon artists were more 
intent on executing ingenious plait- 
work, and converting serpents and the 
heads,’bodies, and tails of dogs (pain- 
fully lengthened out) into fanciful 
ornaments than on copying from life. 
The subject is the primal temptation, 
the tree of knowledge ioe in- 
geniously provided with three stems 
to give the serpent an opportunity of 
making a nice pattern of enlaced 
work, his body doing the duty of 
warp to this wooden woof. The 
boughs also have undergone a process 
of interlacing, and the foliage of the 
tree strikingly resembles a fir cone or 
pine apple, the latter without’ the 
tuft. It is not so clear where the 
serpent got the two apples, for the 
tree presents nothing but triple stem, 
naked boughs, and fir cones, 

_On Eve's head is doubled a long 
piece of stuff, parallel waving lineg 
pervading its entire length, and its 
pocter ends falling in front below 

er waist. This represents ber hair. 

Adam, with mouth open and fea- 
tures expressive of some misgiving ag 
to the wisdom of his intention, ig 
about to pitch the fruit wholesale 


* A History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art. By Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.9.4., London: Virtue, Brothers, and Co. a 
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down his throat. Contrary to what 
might be expected, Eve extends ‘her 
hand towards him with a gesture 
of disapprobation, rather than en- 
couragement. 

The — of the middle ages 
made themselves thoroughly conver- 
sant with forms adapted tothe popular 
idea of the infernal beings ; horrible 
visages, bodies, limbs, and all. One 
devil, copied in Mr. Wright’s book, 
is furnished with a pair of legs of a 
unique malformation. The knees are 
pointed in front, so are the calves in 
the rear ; the heels project backwards, 
and the toes end in a straight line, 
perpendicular to the line of march. In 
the most frightful delineations of the 
demons, their artists seldom omitted 
to mix some ludicrous contempt with 
the terror investing their presence. 
Indeed, in a great many cases, the 
comic element was the pervading one 
of the piece. It is evident that artistic 
traditions of the Satyrs and of Pluto’s 
folk largely influenced the medizval 
conception of Satan and his crew. 

The workers in stone showed more 
power in bringing out an expression 
of unmixed malignity. We would 
gladly present an outline of a hate- 
ful bust from Mr. Wright’s book, 
thus described. 

“On the parapet of the external 
gallery of the cathedral church of 
Notre Dame, in Paris, there is a figure 
in stone of the ordinary stature of a 
man, representing the demon ap- 
parently looking with satisfaction up- 
on the inhabitants of the city as they 
were everywhere indulging in sin and 
wickedness. The unmixed evil, hor- 
rible in its expression in this coun- 
tenance, is marvellously pourtrayed. 
It is an absolute Mephistopheles 
carrying in his features a strange 
mixture of hateful qualities—malice, 
pride, envy—in fact all the deadly 
sins combined in one diabolical 
whole.” 

The end of the hooked nose bends 
down to the line of the upper lip, 
which projects forwards and down- 
wards, and by the aid of the pro- 
truded tongue expresses beastliness in 
an extreme degree. : 


CARICATURE AMONG THE BEASTS. 

The poets and story-tellers of the 
middle ages and their audiences took 
as much interest in longer or shorter 
beast-stories as the old Romans and 
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Greeks, and the still older Egyptians 
The fox, and wolf, and bear, served as 
stalking-horses froin behind which 
the satirists could pepper oppres- 
sors, churchmen unworthy of their 
sacred office, hypocrites, and lewd 
livers. Sometimes vices in the 
abstract were punished in the person 
of this animal or that. The great 
Beast-epic of Reynard the Fox which 
had seen the light in the eleventh 
century, from its more modern Germag 
dress traced up to a provencal ballad 
preserved its popularity among thé 
common people up to the youth of 
folk still living, who remember it ag 
a chap-book. Many of these well 
thumbed manuals are issued even 
now. 

Odo de Cirington an English eccle- 
siastic, who lived in the reign of 
Henry II. and Richard I. composed 
such stories, his animals bearing the 
names they enjoy in the great ro- 
mance. ‘The wolf is Jseny7in, the cat 
Teburg, and so on. 

Mr. Wright gives it as his opinion 
that the Teuton peoples borrowed 
their beast-stories from Latin and 
Greek sources, but this is only con- 
jectural. We have read in foreign 
collections beast stories of Germany, 
Poland, Russia, Hungary, and other 
continental kingdoms, which present 
no resemblance to the classic fables. 
The artists of the times in question 
furnished really creditable illustra- 
tions to the popular tales, but the 
countenances of the animals retained 
a stolid brute expression under the 
most exciting circumstances. 

Another occupation found py the 
old artists for their favourite animalg 
was the reversing of their usual re- 
lations. Thus on an éneaustic tile in 
the Friary at Derby was discovered 
in 1862, a hare blowing a trum 
while astride on a dog, and urgin 
him ‘to fall speed th the British 
Museum (MSS. Reg. 10, E. iv.), may 
be seen a hare cofiducting fo execution 
a hound seated ‘in a cart, which ig 
drawn by two other haréa, the artist 
having succeeded in infusing an ex- 
pression of woe into the face of thie 
victim, and of exultation into thosé 
of the executioners, the foremost of 
whom is ascending the hill whereon 
the gallows sand. n one of the 
carved stalls in Sherborne Minster 
(see Carter's Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture), two geese ate hanging 
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their old enemy, the fox ; other geese 
attend, delighted at the operation, and 
a couple of ecclesiastics sit + near, 
amused by the earnestness of the 
avengers. A sculpture in Beverley 
Minster represents one of the Wise 
Men of Gotham clapping an iron shoe 
on his goose, an occupation just as 
wise as that of the lady in a carving 
in the cathedral of Rouen, who is 
treating a pair of swine to a banquet 
of roses, a treat for which they evi- 
dently have no relish. We must leave 
to some learned man the trouble of 
explaining the carved sign on a house 
in the Marché aux Poirées in Rouen, 
dating from the sixteenth century. It 
is called La 7Z'ruie qui file (the spin- 
ning sow), and represents that useful 
animal so engaged while she suckles 
her young. A circumstance not easy 
of explanation is the liberty allowed 
to, or taken by the medizval sculptors 
in executing within churches un- 
seemly groups, and processions of 
beasts, such as the following. A fox 
marvellously like a squirrel is lying 
on his bier which is borne by a goat 
and a boar to itslong home. A hare 

recedes bearing a lighted torch, and 

efore him the wolf walks with the 
cross, while the bear leads the pro- 
cession with the holy water vessel 
and the aspersoir. A little dog taking 
liberties with the boar’s tail adds to 
the ludicrous effect of the solemnity. 
This piece of art wasexecuted in Stras- 
burgh Cathedral. 

Monkeys were known to the Anglo- 
Saxons at an early period. Their 
proneness to mimicry inspired a jug- 

ler with the notion of taking his 

easts to tournaments in order the 
better to carry out his design, which 
was to represent a mock tourney by 
their aid. Furnishing two of them 
with swords and shields, he gave them 
a pair of stout dogs for destriers, and 
having sufficiently trained them, he 
exhibited them to admiring crowds 
breaking their lances on the adverse 
shields, and hewing at each other with 
their swords. Alexander Neckam a 
pleasing writer on natural history 
in the twelfth century mentions this 
circumstance. In Queen Mary’s 
Psalter already quoted, such an en- 
counter is figured, the steeds being 
two apes, and a pair of musicians in 
attendance with pipe and tabor to ex- 
cite the combatants. In the same 
psalter is represented another en- 
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counter between a stag and an ape, 
the stag’s face resembling that of an 
angry monkey. He is armed with 
shield and spear, his opponent with 
shield and sword, but they evidently 
don’t like to come to close quarters, 
nor could their weapons inflict injury 
as they are held. The eagle, the 
bear, and the lion, do duty as battle- 
steeds, and the stag is provided with 
a griflin’s claws. The piece is evi- 
dently intended as a burlesque on the 
knightly pastime. 


FASHION SATIRIZED. 

The preposterous fashions prevail- 
ing from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century roused the ire of preachers, 
and satirists, and afforded occupation 
to the caricaturists. The hats with 
the two projections in the fashion of 
elephants’ tusks, and the elongated 
top curving away behind, were legiti- 
mate objects of ridicule ; so were the 
ladies high coiffures, so was the struc- 
ture shooting up on each side into 
two gigantic ears or horns. This last 
fashion prevailed in the early part of 
the reign of Henry VI. A caricature 
of it exists among the misereres in the 
church of Ludlow, the face under- 
neath belonging to a wicked-looking 
ugly old woman. In the Harleian 
MSS., British Museum, 4379, a sow 
arrayed in a steeple headdress, and 
veil hanging down over half her face, 
is performing on a harp, and is in- 
tended to ridicule the female taste in 
the reign of Henry IV. The Anglo- 
Norman ladies of the twelfth century 
patronized tight lacing, close-fitting 
bodies, long skirts, and tight sleeves 
with wide and long pendants. In the 
British Museum, Cotton MSS., Nero, 
chap. iv., a devil is represented in 
the extremity of that fashion. 


SHORTCOMINGS IN MEDIZVAL ART. 

It is curious to observe in many of 
the artistic productions of the middle 
ages, the inability to represent an 
action or domestic scene with truth. 
A witch riding on a cat through the 
air is using her distaff, and bears the 
face of an innocent country girl. The 
head of aschool, apparently a woman, 
has laid a stout oe across her lap 
face down, and looks over him with a 
comtemplative air, while the lifted 
birch will descend in the natural order 
of things on the fat region prepared 
to receive it, in a second or so. The 
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oafish looking culprit who is as large 
in body as the teacher, is as the paint- 
ers say, merely looking out of the pic- 
ture and wondering at something he 
sees. Two plump denizens of the 
kitchen are sitting at each side of the 
fire, and placidly gazing at each other, 
but the bellows held up in the hand 
of one, and the ladle grasped by the 
other, indicate that they are engaged 
in fierce domestic strife. No young 
artist or ungifted old one, ever studies 
nature to any purpose, or copies from 
models. He gets some general ideas, 
and works away from a misty image 
within, and produces a thoroughly 
worthless piece. Husbands and wives 
are engaged in dread contention, 
struggling forthestaff, or the breeches, 
or some other emblem of domestic 
rule, but their features enjoy beatific 
repose. We have discovered one ex- 
ception, a placid-looking dame is lay- 
ing a rolling pin along the cheek of 
her prostrate husband as if mesmer- 
ising him, while he, apparently with- 
out any cause, seems roaring out at 
the top of his voice. His legs appear 
behind in positions which they could 
not assume unless he had gota mighty 
wrench at his hips. One virago 
forms an exception to the general rule. 
Her features are almost convulsed 
with rage. Seizing her placid look- 
ing husband, if he is her husband, by 
the beard, she is kicking him and 
on the point of demolishing his fea- 
tures with a ladle. These and other 
similar scenes are taken from sculp- 
tures in English and French churches. 
The last-mentioned being from the 
church of Stratford-on-Avon. 

The prevailing taste of architectural 
sculptors during the middle ages for 
distorted features and demoniacal 
masks, would make us almost believe 
that they belonged to a secret society, 
whose object was to excite in the 
minds of church goers the reverse of 
contemplative or devotional ideas. It 
is possible, however, that these ludic- 
rous grotesques, may be more truly 
referred to that cynicism which is 
akin to the profoundest melancholy. 
They are in the coarser vein of Ham- 
let, and are in the relation of a reac- 
tion to sorrow and horror. The mis- 
ereres or under sides of the seats in 
cathedral stalls were the favourite 
spotson which the sculptorsexhausted 
their inventions in working out gro- 
tesque and ludicrous ideas. These 


seats turned on hinges, and when not 
in use, lay flat against the upper part 
of the stall. n this position the 
carved designs were visible, and the 
top of the seat in this position was 
sufficiently broad for a weary person 
to rest his arm on. Agricultural 
operations were often presented in 
these misereres. In Gloucester cathe- 
dral the shepherds to whom the angels 
appeared, are represented with their 
crooks, and their dog, and various 
tools hanging from their girdles; 
figures, faces, and costumes, and the 
dog himself, very well sculptured. 

In front of a dissenting chapel not 
far from Dublin, is sculptured as 
ugly and fantastic a bust of a demon 
as the veriest middle-age artist could 
produce. Did the modern man of the 
mallet and chisel intend to infuse a 
befitting awe and attention into the 
souls of the pious on entering the 
house of prayer ? 

Adulterations, short weights, and 
similar larcenies had as much of the 
character of household words among 
tradesmen and dealers in the middle 
ages as in our days, and the ballad- 
makers and the designers of carica- 
tures, revenged on them to the utmost 
of their power the wrongs inflicted on 
the public. Chief among the offenders 
were millers, bakers, and vendors of 
wine andale. The ale-wife frequently 
figured in lampoons and satirical 
sketches. In one of the misereres 
in the church of Wellingborough in 
Northamptonshire she is about filling 
a goblet for a clown who is scratching 
his head, and otherwise exhibiting 
eagerness and shyness. The counten- 
ances of both figures are well model- 


led. 

In the parish church of Ludlow a 
tapster with inclined head is gazing 
at the liquor pouring from the barrel 
into the jug with the abstracted and 
reverend air of a saint gazing on a 
visiting angel. The jug and barrel 
are of nearly equal capacity, but the 
brave old artists did not regard such 
trifles. Near this notable carving, 
the tricksy ale-wife has come to de- 
served punishment. A devil whose 
head is now missing, is presenting 
himself near hell’s mouth with the 
offending woman’s legs grasped in his 
claws, and her poor body, head down- 
ward, inclined along his back. She 
has not however, left her rich head- 
dress behind, and her features express 
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most enviable tranquillity. Another 
devil laughing with all his might, 
and playing the Irish bag-pipes, 
gives welcome to the pair. 

& procession taken from the border 
of a page of “Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” 
printed at Lyons 1574, would indicate 
an entire change in the spirit of fanci- 
ful designs, and nearly induce the 
belief that the artist had been con- 
templating the drawings on the walls 
of Pompeian sitting or dining rooms. 
But Pompeii was not uncovered for 
three half centuries later, and hints 
must have been taken from Pliny, and 
from seals in Italian collections, and 
designs brought from Greece after 
the last heroic struggle of Constantine 
Paleologus. An insignificant but self- 
complacent Pigmy with a tun-dish 
eap on head, and a sceptre in his 
hand, sits in state on a platform sup- 
ported by an elephant. A crane or 
pelican in front is perhaps a subdued 
foeman who hasgiven him troubleand 
now graces his triumph. An attend- 
ant pigmy bearing the palm-branch 
of victory is looking back with a 
truculent expression on a fierce ostrich 
fully qualified to eat up the whole 
procession, though here quietly obey- 
ing the pigmy’s halter. A more gro- 
tesque figure thaneither of the others, 
armed with helm and battle-axe, is 
ascending a flight of stairs, and on the 
summit thereof a nondescript animal 
with human face is sounding notes of 
welcome and triumph. To cast ridi- 
cule on the whole thing, a snail which 
would reach up to the knee of one of 
the pigmies, is unconcernedly gliding 
up the stairs after him of the batile- 
axe. 

It was not yesterday that Ireland 
and the Irish began to furnish mirth- 
provoking subjects for self-compla- 
cent British folk. In a registry of 
treaties, marriages, &c., temp. Edwd. 
J. the scribe employed in making 
entries, evidently a wag in his way, 
occupied his spare time by making 
outlines of his sovereign’s lieges. His 
Irishman consisted of a black jack 
intended for the body, a collegian’s 
cap with hood, two long white arms 
stretched out about four feet, and 
holding upright a tremendous-looking 
battle-axe. But such legs and such 
feet, swathed in rags, and such a 
weazened wicked profile ! Mr. Wright 
cautions students of costume against 
trusting implicitly to such patterns 
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as the aticient artists have left us, as 
diffident of their own skill they ordi- 
narily bestowed too much attention 
on the most promitient article in the 
dress to the neglect of the rest. The 
Trish head-dress was the Phrygian 
cap, with pointed top, as unlike a 
student’s flat cap as it could be. 
His Welshman was furnished with 
a sort of turban, mantle, and tunic, 
and a “high-low” on his left foot, 
the poor skeleton, its companion, 
being left as nature produced it. 

The minstrels, satirical as they were 
by nature as well as profession, did 
not escape punishment by their breth- 
ren of the pencil. In the Cottonian 
MSS., Domitian, A. 11, may be seen a 
female musician playing the violin. 
From the lower edge of her kirtle 
she is a well-formed mare, sup- 
ported on two well-formed legs. 

he drawing is good, and the artist 
probably intended an allusion, not 
quite clear, to the morality of female 
musicians. 

Passing over representations of 
cripples, jovial fellows, &c. playing 
on fiddles and hurdy-gurdies as repre- 
sented in old carvings in English 
cathedrals, we come to a performing 
pig in one of the stalls in Winchester 
cathedral. e is drawing sweet 
sounds from the violin, while a little 
piggie furnishes an accompaniment 
of vocal music. A female of the same 
race is occupied on the double flute 
to entertain her young, who are occu- 
pied for the moment at the teats, 

uietly enjoying the double treat. 

ne indeed is so affected that it seems 
giving noisy expression to its feelings 
of ors. A woman is represented 
in St. John’s church, Cirencester, also 
playing on the same instrument. This 

avourite in the days of Plautus and 
Terence, is scarcely mentioned by any 
early English writer, yet it would 
hardly be found visibly represented 
if it was not in more or less use. An 
artist of Handel’s day represented 
that excellent musician and, great 
feeder in the guise of a hog, and play- 
ing on his organ in full court suit. 
The earlier artists invested their mu- 
sical brothers in swinish forms as 
most of them loved the good things 
of the table, including good liquor, 
at least as well as the great German 
composer. 

The bag-pipe and tabor were not 
considered genteel instruments. In 
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the stalls of Westminster may be still 
seen a bear performing on the High- 
land pipes, anda masked devil thump- 
ing a tabor. The fiddle, however, 
kept its ground in public estimation. 
In the porch of the principal entrance 
to the cathedral of Lyons was carved 
a Mermaid qieen with her little daugh- 
terin her arms, listening attentively to 
the music drawn from a nicely-shaped 
fiddle by a bearded Merman. In- 
deed, so respectable an instrument 
was the violin, that it was approved 
of by the “highly-favoured among wo- 
men,” if we believe a poem found 
in Mons. Jubinal’s collection of old 
popular poetry which has for title 
Jongleurs et T'rouveéres. 
“ Oncques le (sic.) mére Dieu qui est virge 
honorée, 
Et est avoec les angles (sic.) hautement 
coronée, 
N’ama oncques tabour, ne point ne li 
agrée, 
N'oneques tabour n'i ot quant el fu es- 
pousée ; 
La douce mere Dieu ama son de viéle.”* 


The tabor on which the masked 
demon is practising resembles a drum. 
The word drum was not known before 
the sixteenth century. 


SATURNALIA AMONG CHRISTIANS. 


Though the court fool had many 
relations from the remote periods of 
society he seems not to have enjoyed 
a permanent status till the fourteenth 
century. The discretion of that house- 
hold oftticer in the court of Philip VI. 
of France is worth recording. Our 
Edward III. had gained a naval vic- 
tory over the French at Sluys, and 
none of the courtiers had courage to 
inform the king of the disaster. The 
fool being induced to undertake the 
task, entered the royal apartment, 
and going backwards and forwards, 
continued muttering to himself :— 
“Those cowardly English, the chick- 
en-hearted Britons !” “ How so, cou- 
sin ?” the king inquired. “ Why,” re- 
plied the fool, “ because they have not 
courage enough to jump into the sea 
like your French soldiers, who went 
over headlong from their ships, leav- 
ing those to the enemy, who showed 


no inclination to follow them.” Phil- 
ippe thus became aware of the full 
extent of his calamity. 

Strange that so many caricatures 
and subjects of a light description, exe- 
cuted during the middle ages, should 
have been preserved in churches! 
In carvings of the fifteenth cen- 
tury executed in the church of St. 
Levan in Cornwall, are presented full 
length figures of two court fools, one 
with a Phrygian cap with its top 
curling into a cock’s head, the cowl 
of the other furnished with a pair of 
ass’s ears, Perspective was a sore 
stumbling-block to their artist, as 
well as to many another designer of 
the day. He did not indeed set the 
feet in a straight line, heel of left 
foot just preceding toe of right, but 
he brought it (the left heel) without 
the slightest bend of the leg a little 
on the outside of the right great toe. 
The face and cowl of the other and 
younger fool strikingly resemble the 
head of a cat when enraged. The - 
bench pannels in the church of St. 
Mullion on the Cornish coast exhibit 
another worthy of the same class, and 
also the head of a woman with a fine 
Greek profile, but with her tongue 
protruded in sign of derision. 

Fools and their goddess Folly had 
everything their own way during the 
saturnalia of the middle ages. These 
were continuations of pagan customs, 
and not always pleasant subjects to 
write on. We have bestowed some 
attention upon them already in arti- 
cles in this MAGAZINE on the “ Out- 
door Spectacles of Paris.” They were 
in full blow in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Their mock popes 
and mock bishops issuing leaden mo- 
ney the better to keep up the farce. 
It is amazing the length of time to 
which vicious customs will endure. 
Some now living have seen at wakes, 
young fellows burlesquing religious 
functions, yet these irreverent actors 
would, during the solemnrites of their 
church, be as thoroughly under the 
influence of a religious spirit as the 
most serious people in the congrega- 
tion. 

Ordinary natures when set free 





* “The Mother of God, who is the honoured Virgin, 
And is with the angels sovereignly crowned, 
Never loved the tabor, nor could be pleased with it, 
Nor would listen to the tabor when she was espoused ; 
The sweet Mother of God loved the sound of the violin.” 
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from long-continued restraint, and 
encouraged by the approving voices 
and gestures of a kindred mob, are 
seized on for the moment by a joyous 
frenzy, and if they ever possessed 
judgment, or a conscience, or pious 
sentiments, these troublesome things 
are at once got rid of like cloaks and 
rugs on a sultry day. 


DEATH'S DOINGS IDEALIZED. 


The uncertainty of the duration of 
life, the suddenness of death in so 
many instances, and the necessity of 
providing for the new and unknown 
life, encompassed by so much that is 
vague and terrible, made the subjects 
of many sermons. These subjects 
could scarcely escape the attention of 
poets and artists. These last em- 
bodying the solemn ideas in form and 
composition, presented the sudden 
and unexpected separation from all 
that is dear to him in the present 
life, by the meeting of the living man 
with death’s representative and a 
journey most reluctantly taken in his 
company. No matter how solemn 


the character of the work on which 
an artist of the middle ages was em- 
ployed, he would introduce touches 


of butfoonery, and frequently invest 
the whole design with a ludicrous 
character. The ghastly messengers 
in most of the representations are 
mocking the terrors of the victims 
summoned, and belie the awful nature 
of their duty by their cynical grimaces 
and postures. The idea of the Vanse 
Macabre was taken from a legend in 
which Saint Macarius, one of the early 
Egyptian recluses, introduced three 
corpses to three living beings. In 
1424 the dance was performed in the 
Cemetery of the Innocents in Paris 
before the Dukes of Berry and Bur- 
gundy, half the performers being 
made to represent living anatomies, 
as well as the costumiers of the day 
could effect. Processions of the dead- 
ly messengers and their captives were 
painted on church-walls, and were 
wrought in the tapestry of chambers 
in dwelling-houses in the 14th and 
15th centuries. The most remarkable 
of these pieces still in preservation, 
may be seen in the church of La 
Chaise Dieu in Auvergne. Adam 
and Eve lead the procession, intro- 
ducing death into the world in the 
guise of a serpent with a death’s head. 
An ecclesiastic appears preaching in 
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a pulpit, and towards him advances 
Death conductinga pope. These are 
followed by Death leading an empe- 
ror. A cardinal followed by a noble- 
man succeeds, and so on, a clergyman 
or religious being always followed by 
a layman next to him in social rank. 
Of course the reception of the grim 
angel by the characters varies with 
the preparation made by individuals. 
Several series of engravings occupied 
with these processions made their 
appearance in Paris before the end 
ot the fifteenth century. Hans Hol- 
bein’s fine set was published for the 
first time at Lyons in 1538. Our 
early English poet Lydgate wrote a 
set of verses for the Dance of Death. 

Sebastian Brandt, born at Strasburg 
in 1458, produced in his “Ship of 
Fools” a companion or pendant to the 
Dance of Death. The ship is of course 
the world of folly, in which nothin 
wise or good or devout is done, an 
into which the passengers seduce all 
they can from the shore of safety. 
Jodocus Badius enlarged the original 
idea by getting up a ship of foolish 
women, each of the five boats, used 
for carrying passengers into it, bear- 
ing only women who are slaves to a 
particular sense. Thus in one boat 
all the ladies are employed in ex- 
amining their own and each other’s 
decorations. These are slaves of “the 
lust of the eye.” In another they are 
enjoying sweet and sensuous music, 
&c. In some of these, as in most 
of the wsthetics of the middle ages, 
the artists did as much harm as ser- 
vice owing to the coarse spirit of the 
age. This is to be understood as 
spoken from our own stand point of 
fitness or unfitness. Where loose 
speech is a rule, the hearers do not 
receive the injury which would be 
done where the same bad habit is the 
exception. Had the lamented John 
Leech lived when the Danse Macabre 
was popular, his execution of designs 
for it would have won him fame. In 
one of his illustrations to some sketch 
of Douglas Jerrold’s, Nurse Death has 
taken hold of a miser represented as 
a child playing with gold pieces, and 
is carrying him off to bed. The mo- 
therly appearance of the nurse and 
the fiendish eagerness with which the 
child-miser kicks, and stretches out 
his thin fingers to his darling toys, 
are delightfully contrasted. 

The learned Erasmus was not above 
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making a pun. He dedicated his 
Encomium Morie (Praise of Folly) 
to Sir Thomas More, and more than 
abused the resemblance of the two 
names for sake of the joke. A copy of 
the book came into Hans Holbein’s 
hands, and the margins were soon 
covered with sketches, some illustra- 
tive of the text, others having no re- 
ference to it whatever. In the latter 
part of the seventeenth century this 
volume was discovered in the Univer- 
sity of Basle, and the sketches have 
since been turned to good account for 
the illustration of various editions of 
the “ Preachment made by Folly.” 

One of these is a Christian parallel 
to the pagan invocation of Hercules 
to come and help the boor whose cart 
had got stuck in the mud. In the 
other Lady Folly is descending from 
her pulpit after her oration, she with 
a smirk of self complacency on her 
face—the features of her audience 
expressive of admiration for herself 
and her eloquence, and of regret that 
~ oration should have come to an 
end. 


HOW THE REFORMED AND NON-REFORMED 
ABUSED EACH OTHER. 

At the period of the reformation 
two satirists distinguished themselves 
on opposite sides. Thomas Murner 
born at Strasburg in 1475, was in his 
childhood a cripple, yet he appears to 
have recovered the use of his limbs 
later in life. At the end of the cen- 
tury he became Master of Arts in the 
University of Paris, and subsequently 
entered the Franciscan Order. His 
fame as a German poet promoted him 
to the rank of Laureat to the Em- 
peror of Germany. He obtained the 
title of Doctor of Theology in 1509. 
He is best known by his Satirical 
writings which were directed against 
the vices of all ranks, clerical and 
secular, not sparing the highest 
church dignitaries. However when 
Luther began to be heard of, he as- 
sailed him and his party, his pieces 
being embellished with vigorous wood- 
cuts. He himself is frequently repre- 
sented in these designs in the dress of 
a Franciscan friar, and with a cat’s 
head. He was invited to London b 
Bluff King Hall, cordially entertained, 
and on his return to France, he com- 
municated an additional infusion of 
vinegar to his satire. The chief of 
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his early works is the Narrenbe- 
schwerung (Conspiracy of Fools), 1506, 
1512. One of the illustrations repre- 
sented Folly presenting for competi- 
tion the prize of a capacious fool’s cap 
which seems eagerly coveted by the 
Pope, the Emperor, and other mag- 
nates. In another, Folly in the garb 
of a husbandman is sowing young 
fools broadcast, and a plentiful crop 
of mature ones is springing up in his 
wake. These illustrations are very 
vigorously executed. 

Hans Sachs was the satirical cham- 
pion of Luther’s party. He wasa 
restless genius, and wandered from 
city to city, composing verses on the 
interesting topics of the moment and 
singing them in the streets. In 1519 
he married and settled in Nuremberg, 
and thenceforward his effusions were 
issued through the press. “They 
consisted of songs, ballads, satires, 
and dramatic pieces, rude in style in 
accordance with the taste of the time, 
but full of cleverness. Many of them 
were printed on broadsides, and illus- 
trated with large engravingson wood.” 
In one of his illustrations a couple of 
ladies established ‘behind a large 
ornamented wedding ring, are ensnar- 
ing gentlemen decorated with the un- 
failing fool’s cap. One is already se- 
cured and lying helpless, another just 
being pinned is loudly protesting 
against his hard fortune ; athird flying 
in the air seems bent ona plunge, and 
a crowd of noble people are looking 
on, and apparently approving of the 
proceedings of the fair bird catchers. 
As we advance in our researches we 
find a great improvement in the skill 
and ability of the artists. The com- 
bat was kept up by the hostile writers 
and draughtsmen in a spirit of intense 
savagery, no amenity, no respect. 
There is a curious plate preserved by 
Jaime in his “ Musée de Caricature,” 
in which the artist’s prejudices can 
only be guessed at. Luther on one 
side Calvin on the other, are both 
engaged in pulling the Pope’s hair. 
He has a hand laid on the head of 


each, it is not easy to say with what 
intent, but they pay no attention, 
being intent on worrying each other. 
Luther has seized_on Calvin’s beard, 
and is pulling it vigorously, while the 
latter meditates a blow with a heavy 
Bible on the nose of his tormentor. 


36 
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DIABLERIE IN ART. 

In the 16th century a sort of mania 
seems to have seized on a great num- 
ber of artists for the execution of 
pieces in diablerie in which a large 
portion of the ludicro-grotesque was 
redeemed by a slight modicum of the 
terrible. 

The temptations of St. Anthony 
and the visitations inflicted on the 
Anglo-Saxon saint, Guthlac, sug- 
gesting the earliest designs. It is 
easy enough to fathom the purpose 
ef the arch fiend in introducing a 
beautiful form to the sight of the 
emaciated recluse. 

A glimpse of the deformities and 
horrors of the realms below, would 
o—_ send the saint, in his panic, 
to the protecting care of heaven, but 
the spectacle of such beings, as the 
artists evoked, in which the terrible 
was irresistibly dashed with the 
diabolically ludicrous, was well-cal- 
culated to distract the attention of 
the holy man, and render any con- 
ception or retention of heavenly ideas, 
nearly impossible. Who would not 
pity the poor Saxon saint under such 
@ Visitation as the following, quoted 
by Mr. Wright, from an old book of 
“Saints lives.” 

“ They poured inon every side, from 
above, and from beneath, and every- 
where. They were in countenance 
horrible, and they had great heads, 
and a long neck, and lean visage. 
They were filthy and squalid in their 
beards, and they had rough ears, and 
distorted faces, and fierce eyes, and 
foul mouths, and their teeth were 
like horses tusks, and their throats 
were filled with flame, and they were 
grating in their voice. They had 
crooked shanks, and knees big and 
great behind, and distorted toes, and 
shrieked hoarsely with their voices, 
and they came with such immoderate 
noises and immense horror, that it 

seemed to him that all between heaven 


Chief among the artists to whom 
these legends were rare god-sends, 
were Louis Kranach (Cirea 1500), 
Brenghel (1569-1625), and Jacques 
Callot (1592-1635), a native of Nancy. 
Peter Breughel revelled in infernal 
company, and acquired an unenvi- 
able sobriquet from his taste. Nothing 
in extravagance of form was safe 
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from his perverted combinations. 
Among his inventions were a horse’s 
head mounted on a pair of armed 
legs, another ca a pair of naked legs, 
a demon nearly rolled into a ball, 
with a knife thrust through his 
tongue, and another through his 
palm, a frog with a key hanging from 
his mouth playing at thimble rig, &c. 

There was more airiness and inven- 
tion, and much less repulsiveness in 
Callot’s designs, than in those of 
Breughel. is creatures were whim- 
sical to the last degree, but still they 
enjoyed a certain consistency, and 
a Cuvier with a taste for the gro- 
tesque, would in happy moments 
build up the whole animal from a 
stray limb or organ. St. Anthony’s 
temptation had charms for him, and 
made the subject of two of his plates. 
A head with an enormous beak, wide- 
open wings, legs furnished with 
claws, and body thinning off towards 
the tail, were favourite materials of 
his. A demon mounted on such a 
courser, and provided with a pair of 
spectacles, is charging St. Anthony 
with spear in rest in one of his plates. 
Another, whose steed is of lobster 
nature is nearly dismounted, and 
shows much terror. His beast is 
standing nearly upright, head and 
claws downward, so making a virtue 
of -necessity, he seizes the erect 
tail, and will probably escape griev- 
ous harm, unless the fiery steed 
should tumble backwards. We need 
not enter into the details of the temp- 
tation, as prints of it are not very rare. 
The intention of the tormentors 
must have been to drive the saint out 
of his senses, for their music, their 
flowing cups, &c., could have no 
charm for a saint or sinner indued 
with ordinary taste. 

Caliot’s style partook of the Italian 
rather than the Dutch school. Sal- 
vator Rosa, in his treatment of the 
temptation, equalled or surpassed 
him in one figure, an amazingly tall 
monster, furnished with a large bony 
head and angry beak, terrible eyes 
glaring down on the saint, long curved 
neck, arms provided with more that 
the usual provision of joints, and 
about seizing their prey with their 
long claws. Fancy this terrible ap- 
parition reared on his long thin legs, 
and crouching down from his bad 
eminence to gobble up the sorely- 
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tried recluse, but he, armed merely 
with the Cross sets him at defiance. 

Jacques Callot was descended from 
a noble Burgundian family, and at his 
birth, in 1592, his father held the 
office of Heraid of Lorraine. His 
talent for drawing developed itself at 
an early age, and his relations and 
neighbours were surprised to find 
caricature likenesses of themselves in 
his possession. His parents dis- 
couraged his efforts in that direction, 
but were unable to prevent his escape 
from home, and a journey on foot to 
Ttaly, when he was only thirteen 
years old. Falling in with some 
gipsies who were proceeding to Flor- 
ence, he joined the band, and jour- 
neyed in their company to that city. 
Happening to attract the notice of 
an officer of the Grand Duke’s house- 
hold, he thereby got access to a 
studio, where he was kept at work 
on serious subjects. 

After some-months’ study he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, to meet a friend of 
his ; but, being recognised in that 
city by a merchant of Nancy, he was 
obliged to return to his father. Again 
he made his escape, and again was 
captured. He worked diligently at 
home, and showed such aptitude that 
his parents at last allowed him to 
foll6w his bent, and as the Duke of 
Lorraine was sending an embassy to 
Rome, he was permitted to join it in 
some official capacity. He there did 
business as an engraver, but in 1611 
went to Florence, and placed himself 
under the painter, Julio Parigi, who, 
while restraining his strong proclivi- 
ties to caricature, could not help doing 
justice to his ability in that walk. 
Cosmo de Medicis commissioned him 
to engrave some great festivities that 
took place in his capital, and when 
his engagement with Parigi ended, 
he began to engrave his own designs, 
“The Caprices” being the first pub- 
lished. When he began on his own 
account he used the etching needle 
exclusively. Of his mastery in his 
peculiar line Mr. Wright thus speaks!: 

“His work is remarkable for the 
cleanness and ease of his lines, and 
for the life and spirit he gave to his 
figures. His talent lay in the ex- 
traordinary skill with which he 
grouped together great numbers of 
diminutive figures, each of which 
preserved its proper and full action 
and effect. The great annual fair of 
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the mpruneta was held with bing 
ordinary festivities, and atteufed 
an immense concourse of people 
all classes off St. Liike’s day, the 18t! 
of October, in the outskitts of Fidt- 
ence, Callot etigraved a latge picturé 
of this fair which is really wonder- 
ful. The picttire embraces dn exten- 
sive spacé of ground, which is covered 
with hundreds of figures, all decipied 
singly or in groups in differerit than- 
ners, conversing, masdueratting, buy- 
ing, and selling, playing games, 4 
performing in various Ways, eat 
group or figure being a picture int it- 
self. This engraving produced quite 
a sensation, and it was followed by 
other pictures of fairs. It was this 
talent for grouping large thasses of 
persons which caused the artist to be 
so often employed in drawing great 
public ceremonies, sieges, and othér 
warlike operations.” 

Charles of Lorraine indticed Callot 
to return to Nancy, and there He 
worked industriously, pons Hy 
series of Balli (dancers), Gobdt 
(hunchbacks), and the beggars. In 
the last series he included a gem in 
its way—a hypocritical old cheat ex- 
hibiting a sore leg, kept in that con- 
dition on purpose by certain pre- 
parations. The head with very little 
trouble might pass for that of any of 
the Seven Sages of Greece, so véner- 
ableand philosophical are the outlines, 

The things in which Callot took 


most delight, and which were sug- 
ested to him by his experience o 
tulian life, were the masquerading 


characters so easily found. These, 
with their false noses, ludicrous pos- 
tures, and outrageous costumes, were 
the delight of his eyes. A grave 
counsellor, in wig and flowin 
drapery, playing the mandolin, an 
an old lady of a ton weight in baggy 
clothes shaking an elephantine leg to 
the music—these and such as these 
formed the materials of the groups 
he loved to depict. 

He was, however, quite capable of 
rising high above the subjects in 
which he luxuriated. He etched four 
fine subjects ftom gipsy life after he 
had settled down in his native city. 
They were faithful exponents of his 
own experiences during his first trip 
to Italy in gipsy compete ; 

Callot never quitted Nafity after- 
wards, except to execute particular 
commissions. He died there while 
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still in his prime, on the 24th of 
March, 1635. 

Stephano della Bella, born in 
Florence, 1610, was the nearest in 
merit to Callot of his numerous imi- 
tators. “i anvnns a —- of en- 

vings of Death carrying off various 

olk much against their wills. In 
one of these where a young woman 
is his prey, he has some convenient 
drapery laid on his back for her 
greater ease, but the soft contour of 
the upper part of the group are ill 
balanced by the angular outlines of 
the thigh and leg bones, and the 
fleshless feet eked out by the project- 
ing heels. 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF POLITICAL CARICATURE 
IN FRANCE. 


Political or personal caricature 
was nearly unknown before the de- 
velopment of engraving and printing. 
An artist panes produce such a work 
if he pl , but there being only 
one copy, the public, for whom such 
things are produced, was little the 
wiser. The occasion having slipped 
by, interest expired with it, and 
after a time it became a mere 
enigma. A poetical satire was car- 
ried about, and sung by minstrels, 
and its fame was spread. So satires 
in words were features of society; 
pictured satires were scarcely known. 

The earliest engraved satire known 
to us belongs to the year 1499, when 
Louis XIL., soon after his marriage 
with Anne of Brittany, resolved on 
leading an army into Italy to secure 
the crown of Naples. It was neces- 
sary to conciliate his crowned neigh- 
bours and the Swiss Republic, which 
was supposed to be ill-affected to- 
wards the enterprise in compliance 
with the influence of England and 
Holland. Louis, as is known, suc- 
ceeded in propitiating his neighbours, 
and the caricature represents the 
clever piece of diplomacy under the 
semblance of the great powers en- 
gaged at a game of cards. The com- 
pany includes the Kings of Spain, 
France, and England, the Pope, the 
Doge, the Swiss Republic, and some 
dukes. 

The Roman Catholics and Hugue- 
nots hated each other too thoroughly 
to be satisfied with such pop-gun 
warfare as caricatures could furnish. 
With sword and pike they engraved 
their mutual opinions of each other. 
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Mr. Wright discovered some few of 
the Roman Catholic productions, but 
none executed by their antagonists. 
The leaguers rendered the worthless 
Henry IIT. an object of detestation 
by the most bitterly conceived 
sketches ; but when he was assassi- 
nated, and they and the friends of 
Henry IV. were brought face to face, 
their bitter productions were fully 
matched by the equally bitter cari- 
catures of the artists who espoused 
the cause of Henri Quatre. In one 
of these the Duke of Maine presides 
over a council of apes, debating on 
the choice of a husband for the In- 
fanta. In a part of the picture the 
apes are hammering on the frag- 
ments of a broken king, to forge him 
jnto a new living one. In another, 
the League represented as a monster, 
with the heads of a wolf, a fox, and 
a serpent, has seized on the crown 
and sceptre, but Henry IV., as a fierce 
lion, has pounced on and disabled 
it 


The swarm of French caricatures 
that issued during the 17th cen- 
tury, are not calculated to interest 
permis of the present day; and as 

r. Wright observes, each would re- 
quire a small dissertation to render it 
intelligible. The French troops hav- 
ing incurred defeat in the Nether- 
lands at the hands of the Imperialist 
General, Gallas, in 1735, the Parisian 
caricaturists inflicted vengeance on 
him by representing a cloud of smoke 
coming from his mouth, intended to 
convey his self-glorification, and as 
he bore some resemblance to our Fal- 
staff in shape, they accommodated 
him with a wheeled truck, provided 
with pliant belts. The handles being 
conveniently put into his palms, he 
easily rolls his mighty paunch before 
him, its lower curve resting on the 
yielding bands. 

The Refugee Huguenots issued a 
number of satirical pamphlets and 
prints against Louis XIV. and his 
ministers, the most remarkable being 
“Les Heros de la Ligue, ou la Pro- 
cession Monacale conduite par Louis 
XIV. pour la conversion des Protes- 
tans de son aume. It con- 
sisted (says Mr. Wright) of a series 
of seventy-four most grotesque faces, 
intended to represent the ministers 
and courtiers of the Grand Roi, most 
odious to the Calvanists. One of 
them, William of Furstemberg, a 
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German Prince and Archbishop de- 
voted to Louis, has a face which 
would harmonize with the most sen- 
sual and obese body that ever en- 
cumbered a pair of legs, and the 
character of a low shop-keeper of 
the Halles isconferred on the princely 
archbishop. 

The reader must have remarked 
that the early specimens of satire 
were more general in their scope, and 
dealt merely with abstract subjects, 
while those of later date have per- 
sons < pons topics for their ob- 
ject. e are not, however, to sup- 
pose that pictorial satires on indi- 
viduals were ever wanting in any 
society where individuals were found 
capable of executing them. These, 
however, were drawn on perishable 
materials, were seen by few, excited 
no general attention, and were soon 
lost. 

Those who exercised themselves in 
illustrating MSS., intended to endure, 
or executed carvings in churches, or 
palaces, or castles, instinctively felt 
that personal satire would be entirely 
out of place in their productions. So 
according to temperament or fancy, 
they embodied religious or moral 
truths in their works, or satirized the 
vices of the different orders of society, 
or indulged their individual caprice 
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in producing forms or groups terrible, 
or grotesque, or simply ludicrous, or 
combinations of the three. These 
works of art, owing to their ma- 
terials in one case, and the preserva- 
tion of MSS. in the other, have been 
happily preserved, and enable us to 
apprehend the prevailing tone of 
morals, and public feeling, and taste, 
and the general state of artistic pro- 
ficiency which distinguished different 
periods. Great artists executing 
great works since the revival of art 
in Italy, sometimes carried the in- 
dependence of genius into their works, 
and spared neither man nor vice 
in their satire. The great Michael 
Angelo = into undesirable places 
in his t+ Judgment, some digni- 
taries whom he loved not. Leonardo 
da Vinci transferred the features of a 
sacerdotal delinquent to the head of 
Judas in his Last Supper. 

Satire in itself, whether clothed in 
language or form, is of good or evil 
tendency, according to the intention 
or judgment of him who directs it. 
Satire, like every other potent social 
influence is liable to abuse. To it, 
however, we are mainly indebted for 
the fiery correction of social abuses, 
bad government, and public hypoc- 
risy, sacerdotal and political. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A SIREN, AND A CASTLE, 


Sucn bright, cheery rooms those 
were of Estelle’s at Scarisbrooke 
Castle. When she awoke nextmorn- 
ing, the sun was shining full into the 
room, through those queer, deep-set 
lattice windows, and it shone upon a 
gay, flowery carpet, on the freshest 
chintz curtains, on dark oak pan- 
nelled walls; on gay illuminated 
texts; “on earth peace, good-will 
toward men,” shone out conspicu- 
ously over the chimney-piece. Such 
a cheery room. Stella let her eyes 
wander over it all, from the text 
and little china ornaments over 
the chimney-piece, to the polished 
oak wardrobe, and so on to the 
muslin-clothed dressing-table and 


the glimmering squares of windows. 
The soughing of the sea outside 
made a dull, pleasant noise, birds 
chirped and twittered, and Miss 
Yeldham began to think that she 
must have slept to some unheard-of 
hour in the day ; she jumped up, and 
slipped out of bed, and consulted her 
watch which lay on the dressing- 
table; only nine o’clock—no sue 
very terrible hour, considering the 
two busy days gone by, but Stella, 
used to early hours, was quite shocked. 
She hurried over her dressing in a 
kind of panic. What would Mrs. 
Bloxham, who looked like a clock- 
work figure, say? But when her 
toilet was quite complete, when: a 
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big sql clock, somewhere in the 
distance, had long tolled out ten slow 
Estelle still lingered on in her 
room waiting. She couldn’t go out 
nto that big, silent house by herself, 
to wander through the dim, echoing 
assages, which she remembered 
having peeped along in the dusk of 
he evening before, she would be cer- 
tain to lose herself at once. And so 
she stood undecided in the middle of 
the room, waiting and listening, and 
feeling very lonely. 

Plash ! plash | and the slow even 
singing of a yoice on the water. 
There was an enchantment, and mys- 
tery about this castle surely. Stella 
Tan oyer to the window looking 
westward, and pushed it open. 
Close below, at the foot of a green 
slope, studded over with big rocks, 
white and gray, and patched with 
sea-pinks, spread the sea. Such a 
vast plain of rich blue. A little boat 
was drifting slowly by, and the song 
and the voice, and the pleasant 
smiling face looking up to her 
tower-window in the sunlight—all 
belonged to Basil Marsland. 

“Good morning,” he cried, back- 
ing the boat slowly up into a little 
shingly creek, preparatory to land- 
ing. “ You are early ; I was in hopes 
that my serenade would be a sort of 
revew. 

“And you? how are you here, 
and where do you come from ?” 

He laughed. 

“ Aren't you glad to see me, then ?” 

“Oh yes ; but I cannot understand 
how you come to be drifting about 
on the sea.” 

“The sea is public property, I be- 
lieve, and I’m drifting because, like 
other unfortunate fellows who have 
done so before me, I have fallen in 
with a siren and an enchanted castle, 
and I'm spell-bound—I can’t keep 
away.” 

There was pomething half comical, 
half serious, in this little address, 
which puzzled the young lady in the 
tower-window. She grew grave and 
thoughtful, as she listened. It was 
@ picture that—a study ; the clear 
gunlit-sea, the tiny boat, the tall 
castle, and the sweet young face, 
smiling from the turret-window ; a 
little romance ; a man’s handsome, 
earnest face and admiring eyes 


below in the boat. A girl’s strangely 
pretty one, almost curiously 


pretty— 
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itis such an odd, sweet face, above in 
the window. There should be moon- 
light and not sunlight—that is all. 

**T have come all the way from the 
village,” he went on, still standing in 
the boat, although it now lay half 
way upon the land. “I often row 
myself over, it’s pleasanter than 
walking sometimes.” 

“Ts the village far off ?” 

“About two miles, that’s all; I 
thought you would be terribly lonely, 
and so I came to breakfast with you, 
if I may ?” 

“You are very kind.” 

Estelle answered, thinking all the 
while that a téte-d-téte breakfast 
with Basil would try her sadly, wish- 
ing all the while that he had kept 
away for a few hours. 

“Will you come down, then ?” he 
asked again, stepping on to the land, 
and drawing his little bark well up 
on the beach. 

“Tf I can find my way,” she an- 
swered, and then the siren’s face dis- 
appeared, the sunlight glittered only 
on the diamond-paned windows, and 
Basil stood and looked, and felt like 
a man in a dream. 

Presently he turned and walked 
up the sloping green of the sea- 
garden, up to the wide gravel walk 
before the door. The door stood open 
as usual, and he walked in; almost 
at the same moment Estelle came 
running down the stairs. She was a 
very pretty girl certainly, and Basil 
Marsland thought so, as he looked at 
her slight young figure and pretty 
face ; but he looked as he might 
have looked on a picture, or a statue, 
admiring the whole, but not feeling 
any of the pleasant romantic little 
flutter with which some men re- 
gard beauty. Basil was not a man 
to fall captive before a pretty face ; 
he was hard to win, hard to conquer. 
As he stands there with his face in 
the light, there is something in that 
face that makes me think him a man 
capable of loving very intensely ; he 
has a broad ethead. and deep-set 

Tay eyes—such steady, honest eyes ; 
his mouth is gentle and sensitive, and 
there is that peculiar look of deep 
thought over all, which makes 
every face look sad. But he does 
look very admiringly at Stella, as she 
stands before him in the dim old hall. 
He didn’t think her pretty yester- 
day ; she was a frightened-looking, 
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timid little thing, he thought ; but 
Estelle’s beauty was of that peculiar 
stamp which belongs entirely to ex- 
pression, and with her such ex- 
pression was so very changeable. If 
she had looked frightened and timid 
yesterday, to-day she was brave and 
pleased. She reached out her hand 
to him where he stood, and the odd 
blue-gray eyes went up to his face, 
and Basil felt that the shy girl had 
the better of him then, for he didn’t 
know how to receive her. 

“May I come in?” he asked, half 
laughing, and she looked up to his 
face, he was so tall and big, and yet 
the face was so tender and kind, and 
those eyes of his—the stern, gray 
eyes were quite changed. She 
smiled. 

“ Of course, you may,” she answer- 
ed, and then she stood helpless ; of 
all the doors which was the right 
one ? she looked up and smiled again, 
and shook her head, and laughing 
confessed, “I don’t know the way.” 

Basil walked in, he laid his hand 
on the handle of one of the doors, 
and pushed it open; following him, 
Estelle found herself in a wide, vast 
dining-room ; there hung pictures of 
men and women of old times in such 
abundance, rich deep colour, bold 
tints against the oak panels ; it was 
a long room, with a wide window 
at the far end, and that window com- 
manded a new view, a scene of an 
uneven, undulating green park, stud- 
ded over with trees, a deer park 
where deer were feeding on the 
young sweet June grass, where the 
sun shone on the trees and little 
miniature valley, and threw long 
shadows over the fir-tree walk which 
ran at one side ; something then, as 
in the after-time, impressed Estelle 
with the idea that that solemn fir- 
tree walk was a place for romance 
and lovers’ rambles, and the mystery 
of seclusion. So still the scene was, 
so silent and sweet and still, that 
they both stood never speaking for 
many minutes. 

Estelle Yeldham had her little 
world of regrets and memories, like 
other people ; she was of a sensitive 
nature too, and things which other 
gitls would have found it easy to 
out-live and forget, clave to her al- 
Ways, and gave much bitter and 
some sweet to her draught of life. 
While she stands so ing my 
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thoughts go back to a day long, long 
ago, when I spent a pleasant fort- 
night in Normandy; I see an old 
chateau, one of the many which are 
dotted all over France, a large house 
with countless little windows all 
flashing in the sunlight, too large a 
great deal for its then tenants ; Eng- 
lish people, a peasant told me, and 
the simple words told half the story ; 
a story out of a hundred with which 
the world is crowded-home, and all 
the sweet connexions of home were 
shut out of that picture. English 
people in a foreign land, far from 
everything belonging to their young 
lives. There is something to me 
intensely sad in these stories which 
are not spoken, but which tell them- 
selves in an hundred little ways. I 
leant my arms on a low wall border- 
ing the road, and dividing it from a 
silent lawn, and I looked up at the 
old chateau, and out of the peasant’s 
words weaved quite a romance for 
“Monsieur” and “Madame,” and 
“leurs enfants.” The real story I 
learnt long afterwards. 

All this came into my head just 
now as I wrote, and thought of the 
poor little figure standing in its black 
gown looking out over the deer park 
at Scarisbrooke. 

A poor little soul just beginning 
life, with a warm, strong heart, with 
a great blank in it ; with a whole 
world of affections thrown to waste, 
with clinging young arms made to 
embrace and fondle ; an imaginative, 
sensitive little person, standing all 
alone in the world. How will it end ? 
How will her life be moulded? She 
is so young, so desolate, with such 
great capabilities for loving; will 
there be found someone to take the 
first place in her heart or not? It is 
alla chance. Basil had stood by her 
all this time looking out into the 
quiet sunlight ; now he laid his hand 
on her arm, and with something of 
command in his voice, said— 

“You have looked long enough ; I 
want you to eat your breakfast and 
come out.” 

Estelle had always been accustom- 
ed to obey, it did not come new to 
her now ; she turned away at once. 

“T want to show you everything, 
and I may have to run up to town 
in a day or two, and so I want you 
to be quite at home here re 
then.” ; 





















































































She smiled and nodded her head. 

“You must see the gardens,” 
Basil continued, as they sat down at 
the table, Estelle installed behind the 
urn, “and the stables, and Dorcas’s 
green-houses, such lots of things ; and 
I want to introduce you to our vil- 
lage schoolmistress, a poor little 
woman, who is sadly in want of some 
friends; I often wish Dorcas would 
take more interest in the poor about 
here.” 

Never before had Basil so spoken 
to anyone of Dorcas ; scarcely to him- 
self had he acknowledged how greatly 
her idleness and listlessness wearied 
and pained him; perhaps he saw 
this, for on the moment after he 
flushed a little, as though such 


I am following the courses of two lives 
—that of Dorcas Venning, the beau- 
tiful heiress, and Estelle Yeldham, 
the young orphan. And Dorcas’s life 
lay all in the sunshine and pleasant 
places ;she was beautiful, and admired, 
with a fair pleasant life all chalked 
out for her, with Basil Marsland for 
a guide, with friendsin plenty ; poor 
Dorcas! I find myself saying again, 
because I am afraid she was a spoilt 
child of fortune, and if trials do 
come to her, as they always come, 
sooner or later, to everyone, she will 
be so unfit to bear them. 

Some natures are capable of such 
endurance, some people can bear pain 
so much better than others ; can cry 
one moment, and laugh the next. 
When I see such a one, I am always 
sorry in my heart for them, for I feel 
as if they were sent into the world 
expressly to get knocked about and 
bullied. For it is always the case, 
those people who make “cushions” of 
themselves, who are good tempered 
and amiable and utterly unselfish, 
must make up their minds to be 
bullied and pushed about and made 
give up everything. And those who 
make “corners” of themselves, and 
are hard and unpleasant and selfish, 
have everything all their own way, 
and are never interfered with. It 
seems unjust, and yet it is surely the 
ease. The gentle suffer more than 
the sturdy, the patient than the 
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treachery made him ashamed, and 
added— 

“ She is so good-hearted and gener- 
ous ; it’s not her fault, but she was 
never taught to think of anyone but 
herself.” 

Stella opened wide her great eyes. 
He was not describing a very pleas- 
ing person, she thought; not to 
think sometimes of the poor and 
sick was a sin; she had been 
brought up in the simple faith, “ In- 
asmuch as ye do it unto one of the 
least of these my children, ye do it 
unto me.” Selfishness was not one 
of Estelle’s faults, and so she began 
to think that her cousin, Dorcas 
Venning, must be a very disagreeable 
young lady. 





impetuous. Those who take up their 

crosses, great or small, and carry 
them to the end, have a far wearier 
journey than those who lay them 
down in the beginning, and never 
know their weight. 

I think, with a sigh, of poor 
Estelle, for hers was one of those 
generous, pliable natures so liable 
to be imposed upon. She has no 
talent for holding her own, as the 
phrase is, she is sensitive with a 
strange yearning for love in her heart, 
a wish to pleaseeverybody, anda desire 
almost stronger than her nature to 
follow after good. And strange as it 
may seem it is my experience that 
unto such the world’s sorrow and 
disappointment and unkindness, all 
comes heavier. 

The June days at Scarisbrooke, 
while Dorcas was still in London, 
crept by ; and they were sweet, sweet 
days to Estelle ; dangerously sweet, I 
am afraid, forit was the old, old story 
over again, with Basil for a hero, and 
Stella for a heroine. She with her 
chivalrous ideas and visionary heroes ; 
he with his fascinating manners an 
ready eloquence; how simple the 
story is, how trite the subject, and 
yet how new it all was to her, so 
new, and, oh! sosweet. I don’t mean 
to imply that this young heroine of 
mine fell over head and ears in love 
with Mr. Marsland all at once ; far 
from it; but we all know how some 
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days will stretch themselves, and 
grow with years, quiet, silent days, 
in} out-of-the-way corners of the 
world, away from the noise and 
bustle of life. It was little more 
than a fortnight since Miss Yeldham 
had first seen the stone castle, the 
spring gardens, and Basil Marsland ; 
and yet in that one week a little 
spark of love had been kindled in the 
girl’s heart, which, by-and-by, may 
grow and spread itself, and fill her 
whole being with light—all that is far 
off as yet ; the spark is small, so tiny 
and faint that she herself knows not 
of it, she herself looking deep into 
her own heart, into its very depths, 
can see no such light, and still 
the light is there. Ifthe days were 
sweeter and brighter than any other 
days had ever been, surely it was the 
flowers and sunshine and perfect 
calm which made them so, she 
argued with herself. If books, and 
scenes, and stray words, told her 
stories, and opened new truths to her, 
it was only this, that the days were 
losing themselves with the years, 
and that knowledge comes with time ! 
And so Stella blinded herself to the 
truth, as many another wiser woman 
has done before her; shutting her 
eyes upon the fact, that a new world 
was opening for her, and that the old 
world was alla blank and wilderness. 
Alas! poor little soul! poor little 
stray sprite! hovering between two 
worlds, with wide bewildered eyes, 
beginning to see the far-off glory of 
some eternal joys, unknown as yet, 
only dreamt of, and read about, 
and all distorted. A poor bird, 
pluming its wings to fly away across 
a great sea, where it may not even 
find place to rest its foot, where all 
may be sea, and flood, and swelling 
waters, with no olive tree near to 
shelter in. Oh! stay a little while 
until the wings be stronger for the 
flight ! I cry, perhaps, because I have 
seen other foolish little birds set 
out on such journeys, to be lost 
or drowned; but return no more. 
Beautiful weather, wonderful scenery, 
and the calm which great men tell 
us is the essence of joy, were all 
about Estelle in those days, and then, 
sadly I say it, then add to all this 
the crowd of new feelings and 


thoughts, all undreamt of in the old 
days 
the 


and you have a picture of 
ind of paradise in which Miss 
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Yeldham was living just then. She 
was an odd girl, her tastes were all 
strange—a great love for books and 
book-lore, a dangerously inquiring 
mind, added to a deeply thoughtful 
one ; and out of these grew such a 
world of fancies and dreams. She 
had a passion for music too—a passion 
which made her love to sit listening 
to other people’s music—silent, spell- 
bound at times, with her heart swell- 
ing up with something like enthu- 
siasm, with her whole soul carried 
away with the music, until she for- 
got everything present, and lived in 
some kind of dream-land of her own. 
I am not an adventurous author who 
determines— 


“ I will make 


A lady of my own,” 
a new kind of heroine, who has never 
strutted and fretted in other people’s 
books before. I am not of a poetical 
disposition, and so I can bear to write 
about one who was not by any means 
“A perfect woman, nobly planned,” 


aheroine who really lives and breathes 
at this very moment, a very imper- 
fect heroine, of whom I am going to 
write simply, not trying to make her 
out one whit wiser or better than 
other women ; but she shall be true 
to nature, the picture of a living wo- 
man, whose every little fault I know, 
whose nature I have read and studied 
like a book whose whole story I know 
off by heart. Andit isa very common- 
place story, one jast like a hundred 
others with which the world is teem- 





ing. 

Estelle Yeldham fell in love with 
Basil Marsland before she had known 
him a fortnight ! before he ever even 
dreamt of falling in love with her. 
Now I am of opinion that no woman 
with a really womanly nature, and 
properly balanced mind, can fall in 
love with a man before he shows a 

reference for her. That women 

ave 80 loved there is no denying, it 
is a very old story, but my sym- 
pathies are not with them. There is 
something —— to the laws of 
nature in it; but Stella was a mere 
child as yet, unformed in every way. 
Basil was the first person who had 
been kind to her when she was very 
very lonely; he was gentle and 
thoughtful, as he so well knew how 
to be, he drew her out of herself, and 
made her share her thoughts with 
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him, when they walked in the quiet 
Scarisbrooke gardens, or through the 
fields, or along the green-hedged 
roads ; he led her on to talk of old 
times until the bitterness and regret 
melted out of all her recollections, 
and only the sweet and kind remain- 
ed, and Basil had grown to know the 
whole story ; he had aclear picture of 
the pleasant old chateau in Nor- 
mandy, he saw the garden and sloping 
lawn, the far off sun-tipped moun- 
tains, and the nearer terraces of 
vine and purple fruit. He took an 
interest in it all, he let her tell it her 
own way, he only led her on, until 
all her confidence was his, and then 
he began to think how the future 
could be made to eclipse the past ; 
heand Doreas must try that together ; 
Dorcas, so warm, so generous, she 
must enter into this scheme of his 
and help him with it. And all this 
arose out of pity, and pity, some one 
tells us, is akin to something warmer, 
but only akin and nothing more ; 
for as yet he can walk up to her and 
take her hand, and look full into 
those strangely fascinating eyes of 
hers, and not feel one atom of ro- 
mance stirring his heart ; but Basil 
is a great, strong mun, and Stella is 
only an imaginative little girl. Out of 
books, out of old-world stories of 
love and knights-errant, she is weav- 
ing a romance for her own life. There 
hung a great square of tapestry in 
her octagon room, which has acquired 
the name of “study ;” for Miss Yeld- 
ham is supposed to require some 
hours of solitude every day for the 


Dorcas VENNING was one of those 
people whose maxim it is to live aw 
jour le jour ; she was impulsive, gay, 
andlam afraid a little foolish ; she was 
one of those people of whom there 
are such hundreds in the world, who 
never think ; everything pleasant or 
good in her life she accepted as a 
matter of course, everything unpleas- 
ant she grumbled over and complain- 
ed about. But pretty people, are 
licensed to grumble and make them- 
selves disagreeable sometimes, they 
are forgiven because they are pretty, 
and must look well even when they 
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LITTLE QUARRELS. 
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improving of her mind ; and that 
piece of tapestry represents the 
return of a knight from a battle- 
field to his lady-love. The tints 
are all faded now, a very lemon- 
like sun is setting behind a dirty- 
white castle wall ; a crowd of dim- 
armed figures are in the back-ground, 
and a knight with too many blue 
stiches shading his face, is holding a 
faded lady’s hand in his, and looking 
down upon her gravely. It is not by 
any means a pretty picture, but 
Stella loves it. Thetapestry knight 
was Basil ; Basil all over, the grave 
glad eyes, and tall strong figure, the 
hand stretched out in his kind frank 
way ; how easily the dirty-white 
castle walls assumed the look of 
Scarisbrooke towers ; how well she 
could imagine the meeting so after a 
long parting ; the picture wasa whole 
story for her, and it hung in her study, 
in the ‘‘ octagon room,” as it was 
called, the room where her books, 
and painting, and work all were. 
And so in a hundred little ways this 
new love of hers was beginning to 
weave itself into her life, and change 
the whole tone of it. Basil came and 
went, and every day grew more and 
more to like the company of that odd 
girl, who interested him and amused 
him, and seemed somehow, through 
her pleasant talk and gentle ways to 
be creeping into his heart and filling 
some blank there, the very existence 
of which he had not felt before. But 
he is strong and brave, and such com- 
panionship bears no dangers for him. 





are pouting and sulking; but plain 
people must always look pleasant 
and cheerful, it is the only compen- 
sation they can make for being ugly. 
Dorcas Venning was hopelessly idle 
and useless, but no one ever com- 
plained of her being so, for she was 
so very very pretty! she had the 
most delicate pink and white com- 
plexion, the sweetest blue eyes, and 
the most wonderfully frizzed gold 
hair, the rosiest rose-bud of a mouth, 
and such a glorious figure ; she was 
what people call a “wax doll beauty,” 
but that wasall, she was silly and fond 
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of admiration, and her vanity made 
a flirt of her, and yet there was some 
good in her too. There is good in 
everyone if we but try to find it out, 
in the greatest criminal that ever the 
law doomed to death, in the silliest 
city “ miss,” who lives only for her 
dress and balls. Good, which is the 
celestial part born with everyone in 
the beginning ; and Dorcas Venning 
was generous and soft-hearted, gener- 
ous with her money, not with her 
sympathies, soft-hearted where she 
could not help being moved ; it was 
a nature which might have heen 
moulded for great good, but which 
carelessness had let grow like a neg- 
lected garden, with a few fair flowers 
and many weeds. Miss Venning was 
beginning to tire of balls and London 
gaieties, as she did tire quickly of 
everything in turn, she was looking 
forward to the party ‘ht Scarisbrooke, 
where she would have her “ dear 
friends,” Kitty Howard and Laura 
Pulleyne all to herself. 

“Tn another week, only six or 
seven days, fancy how charming,” 
Dorcas was saying, sitting in the 
drawing-room in Chesterfield-street, 
one afternoon, with Miss Howard. 
Pretty Dorcas, she looked so pleased 
and happy while she spoke, and 
some of the sun-shine was reflected 
in her friend’s face as she answered— 

“ Yes, indeed, dear, quite charming, 
T am go tired of town now.” 

Kitty was a piquant little brunette, 
80 gay, so merry, such a little singing 
bird, always chattering, always ready 
for any fun or anything new, the 
very person of all others to make a 
country-house party go off well, and 
then add to all this, was not her own 
dear Charlie Chaplin to be of the 
party ? no wonder she was pleased. 

“We can ride, and boat, and play 
croquet, and take walks; and for 
romantic walks there never was such 
a place as Scarisbrooke ; there’s some- 
thing infectious in the air—it’s a 
place for lovers,” and Dorcas laughed 
pleasantly. 

“You ought to know,” Kitty 
answered, turning over the leaves of 
the “Journal des Demoiselles,” and 
looking conscious ; but Kitty was a 
“girl of the period,” and she never 
blushed, she had given up such 
“misseish things,” she used to say, 
she only gave a little conscious smile, 
and went on, “ Of course you and Mr. 
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Marsland know all the romantic 
walks, that’s only natural.” 

But Dorcas interrupted, she was 
sitting idle as usual, with her soft 
white hands lying on her lap, and her 
tossed golden head resting lazily 
among the cushions of a lounge 
chair. 

“Basil and I are very matter-of- 
fact lovers; we never ‘spoon,’ as you 
call it.” 

“ Tndeed !” 

“Never ; I don’t believe he would 
know how to make love.” 

Kitty laughed again. 

“You ought to teach him,” she said, 
and the sharp little face glanced up 
from the “Journal.” She had bright 
eyes, this little brunette, but they 
were of that odd hazel colour which 
people say are insincere ; fora moment 
they dwelt on Dorcas’s lazy figure 
reclining in the chaise longue, half 
amazed, half inquiring. She was 
clear sighted, and she had been think- 
ing lately that Miss Venning and Mr. 
Marsland were a very cool pair of 
lovers, and the thought did not dis- 
please her. Dorcas, the indolent 
young beauty, had been flirting lately 
with Miss Howard’s youngest brother 
Lionel, and the said Lionel was a pen- 
niless young fellow, with very vague 

rospects, and a penchant for bil- 
Fards and cigars; a clever good-for- 
nothing handsome young fellow, who 
was a terrible “thorn.” and anxiety 
to his widow mother and worldly 
little sister. “A splendid match for 
Lionel,” she had said to her mother, 
talking it over once or twice. “Just 
the thing ; and if he’s not an idiot, I 
am certain it can be managed easily.” 

Dorcas engaged was no impedi- 
ment in this young lady’s eyes, as 
Dorcas in love might have been. It 
was rather a risk letting her back to 
Basil just then ; but after all, Lionel 
was going to Scarisbrooke too, and 
Lionel could make himself wonder- 
fully agreeable when he chose ; the 
comparison might not be & bad thing 
in the end. Kitty was a little politi. 
cian in all her schemes, she saw what 
a dangerous game it would be to play ; 
a game requiring caution and tact, 
but these two qualities were very 
strongly developed in her character. 

“You should teach him,” she said, 
shutting up the “Journal,” and lean- 
ing back alsoin her chair ; but Dorcas 
made answer in a quick voice— 
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“ All that’s rather late now, I am 
afraid.” 

And it might be only fancy, but 
Lionel’s sister thought she could 
detect a little bitterness in the tone. 

“Tt’s never too late to mend,” she 
said ; “and I must confess I like to see 
lovers love-like to one another; I 
never believe in matter-of-fact men, 
who give no proof of their affection.” 

Kitty had rather overshot her 
mark, I am afraid ; for Dorcas, in that 
impetuous way of hers, started up— 

“What do you mean?” she cried, 
the colour rippling up to her face, her 
pleasant blue eyes kindling. 

“ Basil is a dear good fellow, and I 
know he loves me ; you make a great 
mistakeif you think otherwise ; every- 
one has a different way of showing it, 
and—and I am very fortunate in 
having such a sensible good man for 
a husband.” 

It was a little burst of the passion 
which Miss Venning couldshow some- 
times to her friends when they went 
too far with her, or touched on 
dangerous subjects. Kitty understood 
it quite, but so far from being alarmed 
at the storm, I think she was even 
pleased, for, knowing Dorcas, and un- 
derstanding her quick hot nature ; 
this very assurance of being altogether 
satisfied with Basil convinced her 
that the thought had been more than 
once in her mind before, “he is not 
lover-like.” 

Miss Howard stood up, and with a 
quick step crossed over to where her 
friend still sat, flushed and injured on 
her chaise longue; she knelt down 
with such a penitent look in her 

retty piquant face, with her bright 
Coael eyes raised, and whispered very 
softly—- 

* Dorcas, forgive me ; I have been 
so very rude !” 

It was a little piece of acting, the 
whole thing, but Kitty was an artiste. 
She had great confidence in the effect 
of a good mise en scene, and everything 
she did was studied. Just now the 
Journal des Demoiselles lay all tum- 
bled to pieces on the carpet where she 
had dropped it in her hurry, and she 
knelt as penitents as supplicants kneel 
on the stage, with her two hands 
raised. Dorcas was quite startled, 
nay, more, she was touched. It was 
an every-day occurrence for her to 
lose her temper, and speak hotly to 
anyone near; and most people had 
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grown accustomed to accept any 
such little outbursts quite compla- 
cently, for Dorcas was a spoilt child ; 
but here was a poor frightened little 
soul kneeling, actually begging for- 
giveness for nothing ; Miss Venning 
rose quickly. 

“Oh! Kitty, Kitty, dear, you 
mustn’t mind me, no one ever does 
I am so ill-tempered and hasty ; don’t 
—don’t, indeed you mustn’t kneel to 
me ; I have been wrong.” 

But Kitty’s face was buried in her 
hands; I suppose she was crying, at 
least Dorcas thought so, and was 
more penitent than ever. 

She was demonstrative, and so the 
weeping Kitty was hugged, and ca- 
ressed, and entreated until at last she 
did consent to rise from her knees and 
acknowledge that she was “very 
foolish” and “very silly ; but—but 
dear Dorcas must never think or 
imagine,” &c., &c., and so on until 
dear Dorcas actually found herself 
crying too, but then Dorcas’s tears 
were always rather near her eyes, and 
she cried almost as often as she 
scolded. 

After that little quarrel, Miss Ven- 
ning and herfriend were better friends 
than ever ; and when Lionel came to 
fetch his sister home, as he often did 
now of afternoons, he found the 
“dear friends” hugging one another, 
and swearing eternal friendship in 
the most demonstrative way. 

“ Hullo!” he cried, standing in the 
door-way, with round, wondering blue 
eyes, with the jolliest, happiest young 
face in the world, lit up with a smile, 
and when Lionel smiled his whole 
face smiled—lips and eyes—a smile 
that did one good to look at. 

And then came laughing from 
Dorcas, and a very confused explana- 
tion from Kitty, and a wind up, 
with hot tea, and finally a departure 
in a brougham, while Miss Venning 
witnessed from her drawingroom— 
her pretty face smiling from behind 
crisp muslin curtains, and her bright 
hair flashing in the sunset. 

“You're a fool, Lionel,” Miss 
Howard broke in, as she drew up the 
window, and they drove away down 
the street. 

“Why?” he asked, good humour- 
edly, turning his happy, careless face 
to hers. 

“Because you might have Dorcas 
Venning any day for the asking.” 
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“ Indeed ! that’s news.” 

“Tt’s the truth all the same.” 

“Well, Kitty, I wish I could think 
so, for she’s one of the jolliest girls 
in town.” 

Kitty laid her hand on his arm, 
with something more of earnestness 
than was usual with her. 

“Lionel,” she said steadily, “ you 
know better than I could tell you 
what beggars we are.” 

“*Pon my soul ! Catherine, you use 
very ugly words sometimes,” he said, 
the colour deepening in his cheeks 
with something like shame. 

“Ugly or pretty, you know it’s the 
truth,” she continued excitedly ; “if 
mamma died to-morrow, we hav’n’t a 
pang between us; Harry gets it 
a ” 


“That’s nothing new,” he answered 
quietly ; “but I can’t see how our 
talking about it will improve mat- 
ters.” 

“Talking should make us remem- 
ber that we shouldn’t be fools! Do 
you think I love little Chaplin ?” 

She asked the question sharply, 
looking into his face with a look of 
almost pain in her own. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,.I never 
understand you, Kitty,” he said with 
a short sigh; but he turned his kindly 
face away from hers while he spoke, 
he couldn’t bear to see that look, 
which spoke more than words could 
ever tell, on her pale face. 

“T do not love him,” she said dis- 
tinctly, “but I'd marry him to-mor- 
row if he asked me.” 

Lionel looked out into the pleasant 
sunlight with a weight on his heart 
which almost robbed his face of its 
brightness. 

“My poor little sister,” he said, 
and he had a tender voice, full of 

athos when he was touched, “ I wish 
could give you a home in the 
end.” 
But even out of his sanguine 
thoughts such a place never grew, a 
home was one of the great things 
towards which he never aimed. 
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“ And so you could, Lionel, so you 
could ; you have only to raise your 
hand and I am saved.” 

“What, by carrying off Miss Ven- 
ning?” 

* By making her fall in love with 


“T wish I could.” 

“Do you know this, Lionel, she 
doesn’t care one straw for that Mr. 
Marsland, or he for her ; it’s just a 
‘mariage & la mode, and they’ll 
never be happy—I know it.” 

He looked out again into the light, 
which was tipping the tops of the 
trees in one of the parks, and turn- 
ing them to gold, and he said gently— 
; “ For your sake I have a mind to 
ry. 

If Catherine loved anyone in the 
world, it was this good-for-nothing, 
sunny-haired little brother of hers ; 
If she quarrelled with him some- 
times, it was only because she could 
not bear to see him letting golden 
opportunities pass him by. But he 
never spoke harsh words to her, it 
wasn’t in his nature to be hard to 
anyone ; he was of all men living the 
most unselfish and unworldly—sans 
souct, et sans six sous—he bore his 
poverty bravely, and no one could 
find it in their heart to be angry with 
him for carrying on his face no 
traces of the thousands of small 
troubles which beset him. The sun- 
light ran up and down in lines and 
streaks on the glass and carriage 
cushions, and on Kitty’s dress, as 
they drove along ; and she leant her 
head on his shoulder; she didn’t 
speak, but there was a passion in her 
face which was half love and half 
fear, but all pain. A gentleman who 
was crossing the street, and hap- 

ened to look into that smart 

rougham as it drove by, drew his 
own conclusions; he had lived a 
great deal abroad, where people act 
much that they might speak, and he 
concluded that there was quite a 
little melodrama going on in there. 


CHAPTER X. 


A NEW FACE. 


Miss Marsory, the village school- 
mistress, was busy at her daily task 
with her young scholars. Like the 
lumuming of bees in a hive, came the 


sound of the children’s voices as 
Estelle and Basil paused outside the 
garden gate and looked towards the 
cottage. It wasastillsweetdayinJune, 
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scarce a breath stirred the leavesof the 
rose-trees that grew all over the front 
of the house ; but the birds in the 
cages were singing and chirping— 
linnets, larks, and thrushes, all sorts 
of birds from woods and fields. The 
children flapped the-cages with their 
hats and caps when they passed; but 
the birds were wild and timid, and 
they fluttered and pressed their little 
swelling breasts against their prison 
bars, panting their frail lives away in 
fear. 

“Oh, boys! boys! how can you be 
so cruel ?” the schoolmistress would 
cry in her sad gentle voice, but the 
boys were young and full of life and 
spirits, and they only laughed in 
answer. 

Basil was leaning his arms upon 
the wooden pailing, and he was say- 
ing, “ Hers is the saddest, strangest 
life; so still, and yet so toilsome.” 

He paused, but still the voices from 
within made on a low humming 
sound like bees among summer 
flowers. 

“Tt makes me sad to come here, 
and think of a whole life so used, but 
she’s odd and unreasonable, and will 
not see that duty and pleasure can 
be linked together, following after 
one another. It’s three o’clock, and 
presently those youngsters will all be 
free, but even then she won’t leave 
her work.” 

Even while he spoke the humming 
voices seemed to grow louder, and 
out into the sunlight trooped the 
children, like a whole troop of noisy 
birds loosed from cages, singing and 
shouting, and tossing their caps into 
the air; the boys came first, a whole 
noisy, happy army. Not even the sight 
of “the master,” as Basil was called, 
could check their spirits; little girls 
and toddling children followed after, 
and then came the schoolmistress 
herself. 

If Estelle ever after thought of a 
martyr’s face, that tender, large-eyed 
onecame up before her,clearand fresh, 
with the light upon it, as on that day 
when she stood with Basil at the gar- 
den gate. 

I don’t think she saw them, for 
she only paused for a moment at the 
door, and then turned as if to go 
into the house. Mr. Marsland’s voice 
seemed to startle her. 

“Miss Marjory!” he called, and 
even the wood-birds in the cages 
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seemed to pause in their songs to 
listen. 

And then she glided out over the 
grass without pausing, as though 
some power stronger than her own 
will, led her on. As Stella looked 
upon the gentle face and figure, so 
slight, so nun-like in its simple, 
quiet gown, it seemed to her as 
though the schoolmistress’s thin 
small hands should be crossed upon 
her breast, she was so like the 
prints of saints in old story books. 

“Good morning,” Basil said in his 
cheery voice, and then she lifted her 
large eyes from the ground and fixed 
them on him. They were the one 
beauty of her face, those great gentle 
eyes, soft brown, and as she turned 
them on him it seemed to Stella 
that they smiled, although all the 
rest of her face was grave, and even 
sad. 

“Tt is always fair day with you, 
Mr. Marsland,” she said gently; “ you 
bring the sunshine along with you, I 
think.” 

“T have brought something better 
than sunshine to-day,” he answered. 
“Miss Yeldham has come to see 
you.” 

It was a kind of introduction. Miss 
Marjory turned her eyes upon the 
girlish figure, quickly, she let them 
run up and down, from the fair sweet 
face to the sober black dress, and she 
gave a sigh when she said— 

“Won't you step inside, you must 
be tired after your walk.” 

Stella turned to Basil, and Basil 
answered for her— 

“Tf we may,” he said, and then 
they went in together through the 
quaint little garden, so trim and 
flowery, where roses and mint, and 
sweet smelling wall-flowers grew. 
Stella peeped in through wide open 
lattice windows into the deserted 
school-room. The long slanting sun- 
beams shone in, and fell upon the 
dusty walls and benches, on a long 
table strewn with books, on the blots 
of ink upon the floor and papers, on 
an old worn map of Europe hanging 
over the chimney-piece, and then they 
crossed the threshold, and stood in a 
tiny hall. Everything about this 
little house was neatness itself, from 
the straw mats and bright polished 
floors tothe fresh crisp muslin curtains 
in the sitting-room windows. It was 
a small old-fashioned room, into 
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which Basil and Estelle followed 
their conductress; not like a cottage 
parlour, not like a little drawing- 
room, or even boudoir, it was a 
sort of study, all littered over with 
books and papers; papers half written 
over, closely written over with figures 
and lines; if it had been an account- 
ant’s office there could not have been 
a greater litter of paper, all dotted 
over with figures. On the table near 
the window, upon which the sunlight 
fell, on the escritoire which stood in 
the shade in the back of the room, 
peeping out of drawers and boxes, 
ari of every size and colour, Miss 
Marjory didn’t seem to remark the 
disorder. 

“Come in,” she said, cheerfully ; 
“this is my sanctum, my private 
study; noone but my friends come 
in here, and my friends are few, 
Miss Yeldham,” she smiled, shaking 
her head once or twice ; “very, very 
few.” 

It was a small low-ceilinged room, 
with a fresh gay wall-paper, with a 
look-out into the cottage garden, over 
the flower beds, and sloping green ; but 
for the litter of untidy papers it might 
have been as snug as the rest of the 
house, but they were everywhere. 
Basil smiled, as he cast his eyes round 
the room. 

“ Writing still, I see,” he said, lay- 
ing his hand upon a pile of paper 
upon the table ; ‘will the great work 
never be finished ?” 

“Tt takes a long time,” she an- 
swered, gravely. “One must try to 
find out how tedious it is; half the 
writing seems to melt away in the 
printing ; it takes me hours to write 
what can be read in half the time ; it’s 
a weary task.” 

Basil smiled, as he turned to Estelle 
and said— 

“Miss Marjory is a wonderfully 
clever person, Miss Yeldham, she is 
making quite a little fortune out of 
her brains.” 

“Tndeed,” Stella answered, sur- 
prised ; it was nothing new to her, 
it only brought back the memory 
of a sober room in her home in 
France; an old brown study, which 
was like a haunted room now— 
haunted with the ghosts of vain 
hopes and prospects, with the name- 
less forms and faces of men and 
women and little children who had 
come and gone there long ayo in an- 
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other life--the poor old room! The 
poor, deserted, bare, old room! she 
sighed, but the schoolmistress inter- 
rupted— 

“ No, no,” she said, “ Mr. Marsland 
exaggerates, [am making no fortune ; 
it is a most ns story 
that I am writing, but it is true—all 
true ! every word of it—if people care 
for such things.” 

“ Again Stella looked puzzled ; the 
little woman’s great eyes were full of 
a light, her slight hands trembled as 
she ran them up and down over the 
paper, a quick nervous action, and a 
faint red had found its way into her 
cheeks ; but there was no pride, no 
pleasure in her face. 

“Unless I am a very bad judge, 
people are sure to like it,’ Mr. Mars- 
land said, confidently. 

She smiled, but it was the same 
faint shadow of a smile that only 
made the sad face look sadder, as she 
looked after him while he strolled out 
into the porch, and stood there in the 
sunlight under the leaves. 

“Tf all the world was like you, 
there would be no such thing as 
hardnessand cruelty,” she said, speak- 
ing to herself, forgetting the presence 
of the girl in black, with the gold- 
brown hair; “ but you mustn’t mind 
him,” she went on, recollecting her- 
self and speaking gently, “he is too 
kind ; what I write is only what I 
think, because it does me good to 
write my thoughts on paper some- 
times, when they grow too many for 
me.” 

“Ts it a story?” Miss Yeldham 
asked, growing interested, and for- 
getting her shyness. 

“Tt is a story, all true,” she an- 
swered, fixing her eyes on the shy 
pretty face, and letting them dwell 
there as if studying it. 

“Are you coming?” Basil called 
from without, and his loud strong 
voice went echoing away through the 
house from one empty room to an- 
other. 

“Coming,” Stella answered ; and 
then they went out, sheand the school- 
mistress together. 

Mr. Marsland had strolled away 
down the garden, and he was stand- 
ing by the gate now, with his arms 
leaning on the wooden rail, a favourite 
attitude of his. Handsome was 
Basil, in an odd, undefined way, he 
looked well then, with his honest, 























































































pleasant face smiling at them ; his 
deep eyes shadowed once by his hat, 
and the light falling on his broad 
strong figure. He was the knight in 
the tapestry picture then ; Jeophrey, 
or Geriant, or the brave King 
Arthur. 

“ Are you coming ?” he said, still 
leaning his arms across the gate ; “ we 
are losing allour walk, Miss Yeldham.” 

The odd chord in his voice, the old 
tone of command, Estelle stepped out 
on the grass ; just then all the birds 
in the cages, as though to greet her, 
sent out a whole volley of song— 
larks and linnets and thrushes. 

“ Poor little birds !” the girl cried, 
turning her face towards them with 
a kind of yearning. A _ tender, 
sensitive young face, full of pity ; 
it was then that the little school- 
mistress, with a sort of odd joy in 
her voice and eyes cried— 

“Ah! you understand them. You 
know that they are singing all the 
day about their old lives, and what 
they have lost.” 

Her hands lay on Estelle’s hands, 
her eyes looked full into Estelle’s 
deep, earnest eyes, and she went on— 

“They are prisoners too, they keep 
me company, they prevent the place 
seeming terribly lonely, when the 
children have gone home. I know 
that they sympathise with me, for 
they must understand what it is to 
see the sunshine, and not be able to 
fly into it, to hear the rustle of the 
trees and not be able to shelter in 
them ; and then I am so near some- 
times opening their cages, and telling 
them that their term of imprisonment 
is over, and that they may fly away. 
But then, somehow I begin to think 
how lonely I should be but for their 
noisy songs, and I say to them, 
* wait a little longer, and we can take 
wing together.’ ” 

She had gone back into the old 
dreamy way of speaking ; she seemed 
to forget Basil, and his impatient 
words, for she still held the girl’s 
hands tight locked in her own. 

“But you understand them,” she 
went on; “I saw it all in your face. 
The children frighten them and tease 
them, and other people pass them by 
scarcely seeing them, never ‘pity- 
ing them ; but you do—you under- 
stand them.” 

It was not of the birds that she 
spoke surely. Oh! no, for her voice 
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almost failed her. And Stella under- 
stood all this—understood it all so 
well, that great blinding tears rushed 
up to her eyes, and filled them to 
overflowing. 

Basil’s voice broke in again, Basil 
more impatient still, Estelle disen- 
gaged her hands, and ran down the 
lawn, and out of the gate, leaving 
the schoolmistress sendiae with her 
dreamy eyes bent on the ground. 

“Good-bye,” Basil called to her, 
and then he and the pretty tender- 
hearted girl in the black gown, 
walked away together down the road. 

Estelle was one of those people, 
large-hearted, sympathetic by nature, 
and of all God’s blessed gifts, this 
last is one of the best ; one easily 
turned to good account. Perhaps it 
is because I have looked vainly for 
such sympathy often and often in my 
life, that I say all this now. Give 
largely of it, oh ! men and women, 
good measure, pressed down and run- 
ning over ; give it to the little happy 
child whose laughter may seem al- 
most foolish, the source of which you 
cannot understand. Laugh with it, 
and remember that your sympathy 
makes its little heart gladder ; give 
it to the sorrowful and care-laden, it 
will lighten their burdens for them, 
and make them easier to bear. Give 
largely, don’t keep it all for yourself, 
or for the things that are easily un- 
derstood, but give it to all; try and 
understand everyone, and _ never, 
never turn your face from any, think- 
ing he “doesn’t want it,” or “she 
won’t care for it.” 

When the tears came rushing up to 
Stella’s eyes, they came from the sym- 
pathy which deep thought and some 
want of her own, but half under- 
stood, had softened. And Basil 
saw them, and something in the 
pretty face—something which had 
stirred his heart once before, when 
he had seen her turn great dreamy 
tearful eyes from a railway-carriage, 
made him pause under the tall trees 
at the turn of the road, and say to 
her once again, with the sweet, odd 
chord in his voice, and the kind light 
in his eyes, “ you poor little child.” 

It was under a willow tree that 
they stood—a willow that threw lon 
branching shadows across the oo 
and over the dark water of a ditch- 
stream. Old Fuller calls the willow 
“a sad tree,” ,and it seemed so 
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then to Estelle. The long leaves 
brushed her hair and hat, as she 
stood underneath it, and seemed to 
whisper something sad to her—some- 
thing new and sad, and not under- 
8 ; and Basil’s voice, low and 
tender, made music with it, and 
stirred her heart. It hurt her that he 
should call her “ child ” now, although 
it had comforted her when he did so 
only ten short days ago; it hurt her 
that he should compare her tears to 
a child’s tears, and think that her 
thoughts were a child’s thoughts. 
The little iron gate that led to the 
castle by the fir-tree walk was just 
under that willow tree, and Stella 
laid her hand on the latch to lift it. 
“Stay,” he said, catching hold of 
the hand and detaining it, “I want 
you to tell me what Miss Marjory 
said just now that made you cry ?”’ 
didn’t ery.” 
“Well, never mind, but what did 
she say ; she didn’t frighten you?” 
had let go her hand now, and 
it dropped to her side, a little passive 
hand, her eyes were looking down on 
the water in the dyke in which— 
‘* —. The willows dip 
Their pendant boughs, stooping as if 
to drink.” 


“She didn’t frighten me at all,” 
she answered gently. 

“Well, that’s all right,” he said. 
“T was afraid she might, she’s a little 
odd, you know.” 

“Tndeed!” Stella answered, with 
her eyes still fathoming the sluggish 
water. 

- ae t you remark that ?” 


And then the blue-gray eyes went 
up in their usual quick, sensitive way, 
as if to read his face, and he was smil- 
ing 5, again he said, ‘‘you’re very 


“And very foolish too, I suppose,’’ 
she answered, almost pettishly, with 
the colour coming to her face, and 
the deep gray of “her eyes shifting to 
blue-black ; but Basil answered grave- 

“Quite the contrary,:you're very 
sensible.” 

She was pleased then, pleased 
more than she liked to show, that he 
should think her so, that he should 
think her worth studying atall. Poor 
little soul! she didn’t know that 
Basil liked studying people, and that 
- was no exception to his general 
rule. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A FACE AND A SONG. 


“Very sensible, and almost too 
thoughtful,” Basil went on, looking 
down upon her. “I wish you weren t 
quite such a sensitive young lady.” 

He was smiling now, that gentle 
pleasant smile that softened all his 
face, and made his steady eyes look 
gentle. 

“How do you know I’m so sensi- 
tive ?” Estelle laughed, and all the 
little anger and all the little bitter- 
ness had melted away while he spoke. 
Low sighed the waving willow-leaves 
close to her ear all the while ; no 
other sound broke the stillness. Mr. 
Marsland was looking away down 
the road which ran westward, and 
lost itself in a sea of gold sunset. A 
long quiet road it was, arched over 
with branching trees, through which 
the light fell in lines and patches on 
the hard white ground. He seemed 
as though he had almost forgotten 
their little talk, for he had lost him- 
self in thought. Estelle leant against 
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the iron gate under shadow of the 
trees, and she plucked a tiny branch 
from a syringa tree growing near, 
and began disecting the leaves list- 
lessly, one after the other, until the 
branch was quite bare, and then she 

“T don’t think we shall ever reach 
our journey’s end, and so I shall not 
be able to find my study for a sketch 
at all to-day.” 

Then Basil roused himself. 

“ By-the-by, we were going to the 
grange, weren ’t we? and it’s just 
five o’clock ; but, after all, that’s earl 
on such a day as this, and with suc 
a sunset in the sky, I think even my 
soberold house will look quite pictur- 
esque; come, we mustn’t lose time, 
however.” 

That “come” was a command of 
course to the girl in his firm voice, 
and she went. 

Down that green-bordered shady 
toad, by sweet-smelling clover fields, 
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and bright hedges, such a pleasant 
way they went together ; birds rustl- 
ed and fluttered high up among the 
trees, a frightened rabbit scampered 
acrossthe road and intoacoverclose by, 
cows lowed in the fields, and every- 
thing Stella saw or heard was new 
to her, new and interesting, and full 
of pleasure. Mr. Marsland was bring- 
ing this excitable girl to see his own 
house, and it was a picturesque pretty 
place, quiet and secluded. It seemed 
to Estelle as though they came into 
a different land altogether, when the 
iron gate at “‘ The Grange” swung to 
behind them, a kind of sleeping land, 
where the very atmosphere seemed 
different, all was so still, and silent, 
and melancholy, was that pretty old- 
fashioned red brick house, really 
the most beautiful the world con- 
tained ? or was it only that its very 
simplicity, and air of “ home” suited 
her taste ; Stella couldn’t tell, but 
she only knew that of all places, of 
all pictures, this one must ever be to 
her the pleasantest and sweetest. 
When people have learnt to make 
nature and scenery their study, per- 
haps they see things in diiferent 
lights, and find beauties where other 
o le see none ; however that may 
e, [cannot say, but Basil Marsland’s 
“sober brick” house was always in 
my eyes a very paradise of a place. I 
don’t think the roses in any other 
gardens grew in such abundance as 
they did there ; I don’t think the 
grass was so green, or sloped so pret- 
tily down into a valley, which was 
all marsh and dead lake. It was the 
oddest, prettiest picture I ever saw. 

* Would that do for astudy ?” Basil 
asked, pointing away down into the 
ravine ; and Estelle, looking with an 
artist's eye, cried, 

“Oh! indeed it would !” with the 
sort of enthusiasm which he liked in 
her ; it was so genuine, so heartfelt. 

“Then come along, and I will show 
you a glorious place to sketch it from.” 

He led her into the house at once, 
into the hall, and so on into a room 
opening off it. This room had two 
long windows looking out over just 
the same still rich scene as they had 
been stucying outside. It was a queer 
nondescript sort of room, more like a 

inter’s studio than anything else. 

t reminded her of Dick, and his un- 
tidy corner of the lumber-room ; pic- 
tures were on the walls, and leaning 
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against the basework ; books on 
shelves, and books on tables, and even 
piled up on the floor. A long piano 
stood at the far end against the wall. 
There was a painter’s easel and box 
on a table near one of the windows, 
and a pile of untidy music lying on a 
chair. 

“You sing and paint, then ?” the 
girl questioned suddenly, as if she had 
made a discovery that surprised her. 
She looked up quickly into his face, 
with an intelligent, pleased look. 

“ Both,” he answered, smiling. 

“ You never told me.” 

“Am I bound to tell you every- 
thing about myself and my belong- 
ings ?”’ he asked, half laughing. 

She was hurt again. She Roca 
her eyes on the floor, on bare boards, 
which were all stained over with blots 
of paint—and the colour flooded her 
cheeks. She didn’t know why, but 
the words did pain her in an odd, 
sharp way. Everything about him, 
or belonging to him interested her in 
a way which she had never tried to 
explain, even to herself; his goings 
and comings, his occupations, all were 
studies for her ; she didn’t know why, 
perhaps it was something of this that 
made the colour dye her face, and her 
heart beat strangely. But Basil saw 
the pain ; and although he did not 
know its source, he was sorry for hav- 
ing caused it. 

‘“* There,” he said, “I have offended 
again. I am unlucky in my little 
speeches.” 

But she recovered herself. 

“ No, no,” she answered, “I’m not 
a bit offended—but—but I hope you'll 
show me some of your paintings some- 
time.” 

“ Of course ; I meant to all along ; 
although they’re scarcely worth exhib- 
iting, I’m afraid. I mean to get your 
opinion on them, at all events.” And 
he turned and walked a few paces 
into the room. On that table where 
the easel and paint-box were stood a 
wooden picture-stand ; a picture was 
on it too, but some one had thrown a 
cloth over it to keep the dust away. 
Basil, with a smile, lifted that cover, 
and Estelle saw the loveliest woman’s 
face she had ever even dreamt of, eyes 

blue as the sweet southern skies of 
France; blue as the clear summer 
sea at Scarisbrooke ; lips red and 
full and smiling and hair like 
gold ; the richest, beautifulest face 
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that ever painter drew or poet dreamt 
about. 

“ Whois she ?”’ broke from her lips 
almost unconsciously. 

“ Oan’t you guess ?” he said, smiling 
at her undisguised admiration. 

“Ts it Dorcas ?” she answered him, 
still feeding her eyes on the splen- 
dour of the picture. 

“Tt is, the Princess Dorcas,” he said 
laughing ;“doyouthinkshe’s pretty ?” 

If Stella hadn’t been so wrapt up 
in her contemplation of Miss Ven- 
ning’s image, she might have re- 
marked how quizzically he was look- 
ing at her then, for she was an ob- 
serving young lady; but she only 
whispered— 

“Oh! she is beautiful.” 

In the aftertime, when Dorcas 
Venning’s face was more familiar to 
her, when a hundred associations had 
given it an expression which the 
picture had not, then Stella, stand- 
ing before that picture, in the old 
Grange study, was able to say, “It is 
not Doreas at all.” 

Basil didn’t wait for her to look 
long, as she might have wished to 
look at that rare face ; tenderly he 
replaced the covering over it, speak- 
ing all the while. 

“She doesn’t know I have it,” he 
said, “she has never sat to me for 
the picture, I have done it all from 
memory ; I hope it’s like.” 

A pang of that ache which in a 
little while after grew inio a pain, 
dull and lasting, shot through Estelle’s 
heart then, and made it heavy. An 
artist in a small way herself, she 
knew how deep and long and earnest 
the study must have been, out of 
the very memory of which such a 
portrait could take its being. 

“T like painting faces,” Mr. Mars- 
land went on, rummaging among the 
many canvas squares, which stood 
with their faces to the wall. “It isa 
glorious study, if you want to read 
a character, and I have hers all off 
by heart now.” 

Again the little sharp, cruel pain— 
the girl could have almost pressed her 
hand upon her breast, to still the 
quick, uneven beating of her foolish 
heart. 

“Some day I shall paint your por- 
trait, I hope.” he said, giving over 
the search, and coming back to where 
she stood near the window, mute, 
motionless—a very lonely unhappy 
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little soul, in a sober black gown ; but 
with the oddest beautyin her eyes and 
mouth, and glorious gold-brown hair ; 
a beauty that made Dorcas Venning’s 
sunny face look faded and insipid, 
he thought. ‘“ Some faces are easily 
drawn, as some characters are easily 
read,” he wenton, standing before her, 
and looking at her with steady eyes, 
full of thought, his “ stern eyes” she 
called them. “ But your face it would 
take me a long time to study before 
I dare attempt to draw it.” 

She had let her eyes roam away 
out through the narrow window, 
which stood open to that study, of 
rich green grass and. trees and hazy 
purple mountains, all sobered and 
rendered funeste and melancholy, by 
the dull, dead waste of the lake and 
its marshy land. A hundred thoughts 
kept running up and down in her 
brain — thoughts that somehow or 
another all took a sad turn, and she 
said suddenly, turning to him— 

“ And now that I have seen some of 
your painting, I want to hear a little 
of your music—do you sing or 
wy h ” 

“ Both. 

“Will you sing for me, then ?” 

And for all answer he went across 
the room and opened the piano, and 
sat down at it and began. Stella 
stood near the open window; she 
stood there with her two hands 
locked together, and her dreamy eyes 
fixed on the lake and the distant 
mountains. He sang, and the song 
he chose was that story set to music, 
“The Bell,” and listening, she 
seemed to see and feel it all. Like a 
panorama drifted before her eyes, 
came a picture of the “ old cathedral 
town,” the bells’ sweet chiming 
breaking in every now and then, and 
the long procession of Bertha’s wed- 
ding winding up the street. 

Basil’s voice was aclear, sweet tenor, 
of all voices in the world the most 
musical—how shallI describe its full- 
ness and power? It went soaring 
away like a wild bird on the wing— 
such a rare soul-stirring voice, so full 
of the pathos of melody—it echoed 
through the room, and floated away 
into the garden, and seemed to be 
sounding everywhere. A song full 
up with tears —the girl thought, for 
she was crying softly to herself, in 
her post by the window. Everything 
within and without seemed in har- 
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mony with the sad song. There is 
something sad always in these spring 
evenings, a little whisper of the de- 
cay os death which, in the course of 
changing seasons, must wear into 
everything living. In springs long 
gone, she had loved to sit and dream, 
and glory in the new life which was 
all around her. And the sad, sweet 
hope of that time came stealing over 
her then, with the new spring days. 

Of late, all her days had been full 
of sunshine and warmth; all her 
thoughts and feelings, unconsciously 
to her-elf, had been changing and 
throwing off their dulness and hard- 
ness, something new and bright and 
tender, had been softening them, and 
turning their currents into pleasant 
ways ; but somehow to-day a little 
cloud, “a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand,” was in the sky, and lo, 
the whole fashion of her little world 
was changed and darkened. 

I doubt if Basil understood at all 
her deep, sensitive nature, although 
he professed to be such a reader of 
character. He had never been in 
love—that influence, if it be real and 

ure, of all others the most softening. 
He had never loved any woman, he 
did not love Dorcas, never could, and 
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yet he was a man capable of loving 
so intensely, so strongly, that love 
with him would become life, and life 
all love, were he to fall in love at all. 
When the song was over, he left the 
piano, and came over to where she 
sat by the window ; the check in the 
music, the sound of his voice speak- 
ing, a certain sense of shame, all 
made the tears rush back to her 
heart suddenly, as they had risen be- 
fore. She stood up, she almost went 
to meet him, with the glad light of a 
welcome in her eyes. 

“Oh! Mr. Marsland, I don’t know 
what to say to you. I don’t know 
which I like best, the picture or the 
song, they’re both so beautiful !” 

There was such a light in her eyes, 
such a glow on her face, such an al- 
most passion in her voice ; all such 
new things to Basil, because they be- 
spoke sympathy, and were real. Sud- 
denly, asif prompted by some inward 
foreboding, he stretched out his 
hands, and caught both of hers, and 
held them in his firm, strong grasp, 
while he said— 

“Tt's worth while doing anythin 
for you, because you appreciate it. 
shall always come. to you for sym- 
pathy, for you know how to give it.” 


XII. 


STELLA'S VRIEND. 


LionEL Howarkp was an Eton and 
Oxford man ; but there all his splen- 
dours had ended with a crash. These 

nd things had been done for him 
Gs rich old bachelor uncle, who had 
since made a very imprudent love 
match in his old age, thereby depriv- 
ing his nephew of all the brilliant 
prospects which had once been his, 
and leaving him only with the rare 
disadvantages of a fashionable educa- 
tion, the remnants of which consisted 
in a most extravagant taste for 
brandy and soda and cigars," billi- 
ards, and other follies. Good-hu- 
moured little Lionel bore his misfor- 
tunes like “a brick.” He felt no 
jealousy or anger when he saw a fat 
ugly baby exhibited as the heir to all 
the pleasant property in Wales, and 
many thousands of pounds, which 
once had been so nearly his own ; he 
felt no sort of enmity towards the un- 
conscious little intruder. He bent 


his kindly young face over it, he did- 
n’t kiss it, for Lionel had an almost 
boyish antipathy to small babies, but 
he patted its round fat cheeks, and 
whispered, “God bless him,” and the 
nurse fell in love with him on the 
spot, as aconsequence. Two or three 
years had gone by since then, and the 
fat baby had expanded into a fatter 
little boy, who was very fond of jolly 
Lionel, and used to hang out of his 
coat tails, and play at “catches” 
with his watch, and otherwise make 
poor Lionel’s life a burden to him, 
when he paid a visit. Two or three 
years of idleness, left Lionel no better 
off. Other fat babies had to be pro- 
vided for, and their papa consoled 
himself with the idea that he had 
done a great deal for his nephew ; 
and wasn’t bound to do anything 
more. Lionel was in a chronic state 
of waiting for something to “turn 
up” as he phrased it, whether a no- 
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mination for a Government office, or 
a commission in the Guards, a seat in 
Parliament, or a curacy, no one knew, 
not even his mother and sister, I 
think. Lionel was a “ good fellow,” 
according to men’s judgment. He 
rode and cricketed and was a regu- 
lar Crichton in all field sports. Men 
liked him because he was kindly, and 
open-handed, and manly. Women 
fell in love with him because he was 
handsome, and sunny-haired, and 
cheery, and so he went through the 
world. 

“Tf you think I have a chance,” 
he had said, speaking of Dorcas to 
his sister. He liked Dorcas ; more, 
he was half in love with her as it was, 
for Lionel’s tastes were all on a level. 
He liked pretty, bright, gay, women. 
He didn’t care for the grave, quiet, 
sensible ones, and Dorcas was pleas- 
ant and cheery. She sang and 
laughed, and was so pretty, and so 
he fell in love with her, not with her 
broad lands and handsome fortune, 
but with herself. Yes ! odd, as it may 
seem to the “young gentlemen of the 
period,” with herself, and nothing 
else. 

Lionel was weak, easily led, soft- 
hearted, and a hundred things seemed 
pressing him on to this act; his 
sister’s prospects, Dorcas’s apparent 
preference, and above all, his own in- 
clinations. 

“T will go to Scarisbrooke,” he de- 
termined, “and judge for myself; if 
what Catherine says is true; it is a 
shame to think of her being sacrificed 
to Marsland.” 

He was honest, this little fellow, 
honourable, and he would not have 
stepped in between Basil and his 
love did he believe that such love 
really existed, but he did not believe 
it, and so he paid Miss Vennin 
long visits, and sat with her, an 
grew more and more enamoured as 
the days went by. 

And the days did go by very 
quickly, so quickly that it was time 
to _ for that long wished-for ex- 

ition to Scarisbrooke Castle. Mrs. 


loxam, the housekeeper, received a 
long letter from old Lady Alice full 
of directions and orders; and all at 
once Stella’s enchanted fairy palace 
began to lose its mysterious solemn 
silence and dulness; some of Miss 
Venning’s London servants coe’ 


with sundry big boxes; two tall foot- 
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men, a fat, pompous butler, and some 
minor characters; and doors began to 
bang in remote parts of the house. 
Mrs. Bloxam was oftener to be seen 
about the passages and corridors, and 
she wore an air of anxiety aud grave 
bustle, for “the ladies” were expected 
on the morrow. 

Miss Yeldham crept about the 
house in her dark gown like a 
startled mouse which was thinking 
of scampering off, now that those 
cruel mortals were coming to disturb 
her reign of peace. She ventured 
a conciliatory “Good morning” to 
one of the gaunt footmen, who re- 
turned the salutation with a polite 
stare and elevation of the eyebrows, 
and reported in the servants’-hall that 
she was “uncommon civil for a lady.” 
She peeped into the long drawing- 
room, with the French windows look- 
ing out over the quiet slope and 
garden-beds, and beheld a large 
housemaid and her assistants busy 
dusting and pulling smart, gay 
chintz covers on the chairs and sofas. 
She looked into the dining-room, 
where she and Basil had breakfasted 
together so cozily on her first morn- 
ing at Scarisbrooke, and startled the 
fat butler, who was busy arranging 
the plate on sideboards; and somehow 
all this fuss and preparation made 
the poor little soul feel lonelier. She 
crept away to her own small territory, 
into her “octagon room,” and shut 
the door; and the old shy dread of 
new faces and new people came over 
her once again, and chilled her spirit. 
She went over to the window, one of 
the pleasant deep-set windows, over- 
looking the sea; it was open as usual, 
and she stood by it, leaning her head 
against the wainscot, a favourite at- 
titude of hers, and she began to 
think. 

Plash! plash ! came the sound of 
the sea; a little rougher to-day, a lit- 
tle greener, with a clear silvery sheem 
in it, and it broke into miniature: 
waves among the rocks, and threw 
spray up over the garden below. 
he girl, leaning her head there by 
the window and thinking, was: 
soothed and calmed by the fresh 
pleasant sound. Why is it that one 
never wearies of that slow monoton- 
ous sound ? Why is it that one never 
tires of the endless sameness of the 
sea’s wash? every new wave so like 
the old ones, and yet so unlike, the 
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oft-recurring ebb and flood of tides, 
is it that something in the whole re- 
minds us that every new thing is 
really old, old as the creation; only 
beginning, perhaps, to expand a little 
and develop itself a little more. The 
same thoughts which were in men’s 
minds hundreds of years ago, living 
again in the new generations. The 
same hopes, the same longings, all 
showing in new lights, and becoming 
new things. The sea tells us some- 
thing of this story; 1 think it sighs it 
out in the low, pleasant ripple that 
whispers on starlight summer nights, 
when the winds are at rest; it wails 
it out in a sad complaining when the 
waves rise and break and flood the 
waste of the beach, and that story 
it is only given us to be able to un- 
derstand in a very little way, because 
it is so tremendous, so colossal, so far 
beyond our poor understandings. 

The lonely girl who stands dream- 
ing there in the tower window is 
thoughtful, so intensely thoughtful 
that she is sometimes fanciful, and 
she is away now in a land of dreams 
of her own; and while the water 
breaks and sounds she is listening to 
some one talking, listening to the 
most commonplace words, the merest 
every-day speeches; but there is one 
odd chord always in them, a chord 
which is beginning to find its way 
into all the music of her life, and it 
is even ringing in the very song the 
water sings. 

A tap at the door startles Stella, 
and almost makes her jump, she is 
so absent. 

“Who's there? Come in,” she 
called, and a round face peeped in— 
one of the servants. 

“ Please, Miss, Mr. Marsland is in 
the library, and desires his compli- 
ments, and wishes to see you.” 

“Oh, very well, thank you, I shall 
be down directly ; my compliments 
to Mr. Marsland.” And the round face 
disappeared, the door shut, and Miss 
Yeldham was left alone once more. 

Basil was standing leaning his arm 
upon the chimney-piece, and reading 
a book, when Estelle opened thelibrary 
door and looked in. It was a big 
silent room, a tower room, and so 
shaped after a larger pattern by her 
own little study up stairs. There 
were two writing tables in it, a big 
leathern arm-chair, and book shelves 
all round it, with rows of solemn old 
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books that were never stirred by any- 
one standing in them ; the windows 
were all of stained glass, which gave 
a dull triste light to the room, except 
when the sun was shining strongly, 
and then all the squares of colour 
would lie scattered over the oak floor 
in red and blue and gold. No sun 
shone then as Stella pushed a 
the door and came in. Basil looked 
up from his book and closed it, hold- 
ing his finger in the place all the while 
to keep it. 

“ Good morning,” he said, coming to 
meet her, and holding out a hand. 
“T wanted to know whether you 
would care to take one more ramble 
before all these fine people come to 
interrupt our ¢éte-d-téte; what do you 
say 1” 

Care! of course she cared, more 
than the tall gentleman standing by 
the fire-place ever could have believed 
or imagined ; but she only said, care- 
a 
“Well, I should like it very much, 
if you have nothing else to do.” Basil 
put on his quizzical amused look. 

“ Nothing else to do,” he echoed, 
smniling ; “ why, how ungrateful you 
are, Miss Yeldham ; of course I have 
lots of things to do, but I preferred 
seeing after you the first of all.” 

He said it quite honestly and can- 
didly, because it was true; but she 
answered him gravely— 

“Thank you,” she said, “then I 
will go.” 

“Well, get your things,” Basil an- 
swered; commanding as usual. “A 
hat and cloak, something rather 
warm, the day is quite a treacherous 
spring-day.” And then he went 
back to his stand by the fire-place 
and his book ; and Stella went off to 
obey his orders. She always did, 
without questioning any of them. 
Dorcas would have asked a dozen 
questions; “but why Basil?” and, 
“shall I be too warm” or “too cold,” 
and so on, until half the time was 
lost and gone. But Estelle never 
questioned, only obeyed. 

“ T never saw any lady take so little 
time to dress as you do,” he said, 
smiling approval at the figure hatted 
and cloaked, which stood at the door 
two minutes later. 

“Dress!” she echoed, laughing 
pleasantly ; “why at home I kept 
my hat in the hall, that was better 
still,” and then they wentout together. 
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The day was what Basil had described 
it, a dull spring day—a chill misty 
day, with a lead-coloured sky, and a 
cold raw air. The view of the far 
stretching sea looked bleak enough, 
but they turned their backs upon it. 
They went along the gravel walk 
that bordered the foot of the green 
slope, outside the drawing-room win- 
dows. The housemaids saw them 
pass, as they dusted and put the 
room in order. They walked down 
the fir-tree walk in the shadow ; there 
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were other trees growing there be- 
sides firs, willows and evergreens 
and cypress trees, and near the gate 
a sweet smelling syringa. 

“Where are we going to?” Miss 
Yeldham questioned, looking on,down 
the green alley of trees, and wonder- 
ing after her own imaginative way. 

“We're going to the village,” Basil 
answered, and that was suflicient ; of 
course she followed like a little de- 
mure mouse, as she was. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


DORCAS’S PROPERTY. 


“WerRE going to inspect the 
whole of the Venning territory,” 
Basil continued, pushing open the 
gate, and holding it for Stella to 
pass out. They went along the 
shady road, under the branches 
of the trees, by Miss Marjory’s cot- 
tage. It was “school hours” then, I 
suppose, for the cottage door was 
shut. The chill in the day seemed 


to have infected the caged birds, for 
they were all silent, not a chirp, not 
a song broke from any of them, and 
they went on past the gate of Basil’s 
brick house, along under other trees, 


until the road widened again, and a 
patch of sea view broke upon Estelle, 
a little straggling, fishing village, 
groups of tiny houses and cottages, 
and beyond all, the deep dull blue 
of the sea. Basil stopped. 

“Tt’s not a pretty little town, is 
it?” he said, looking away to the un- 
even knots of houses. “Starhaven is 
one of the ugliest villages in Eng- 
land. It always looks to me as if 
the houses had grown up in a single 
night, like a crop of mushrooms, 
where no one expected them, it’s such 
a dreary waste of sand and sea.” 

Stella looked out too, over that 
scene ; the dull light of the day was 
everywhere, even over the sea, a 
hazy gray light upon the rocks and 
houses, a sort of mist hanging over 
the water. It was not pretty, and 
she could not say it was ; she smiled 
and shook her head again, in that 
quaint, sage way of hers. 

“Not pretty, certainly,” she added, 
“but it’s not a good day for scenery, 
and yet I think this scene, you know, 
looks better so, than under the sun- 


light. You cannotimagine how ugly 
that long line of level sand looks 
there, and the staring white and red 
of the cottages.” 

Mr. Marsland had an artist's way 
of viewing all scenery. He looked 
for the lights and shadows, the irre- 
gular tints, all the-little countless 
things which other people overlook, 
and Stella understood him. 

“There’s not much to see in the 
village,” he went on, beginning to 
walk on again. “ But what there is 
you may as well see.” 

Down the wide road, which every 
step grew wider ; over a short plain 
of grass, half sand, all starred over 
with sea pinks and broken — 
along by the beach, an ugly leve. 
beach, with none of the great brave 
rocks which lay close to Scarisbrooke, 
only shingle and sand. Boats lay all 
along that beach, new, freshly painted 
ones, and old worn-out skeletons; chil- 
dren were playing among them, calling 
shrilly to one another, and laughing 
and singing. The sea came washin, 
up with a clear, fresh, even sound, 
over the little pebbles and sand, not 
rising into waves, and breaking into 
spray and foam, as at Scarisbrooke, 
but stealing and creeping in round 
the old boats, and the merry children. 
Again Basil pause 

“* After all they’ve got the sea, and 
the sea has mite @ romance in its 
monotony that I suppose it makes 
quite a paradise of the whole place.” 

He was looking away over that 
waste of blue, to the place where the 
sky met the sea, and melted into it. 

“Tl tell you now what I mean 
to do. I mean to row you over to 
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Scarisbrooke in one of these boats, if 
you like it ; may I?” 

He looked down into her face, 
which flushed up while he spoke, not 
with pleasure, not with fear, but with 
a sort of excitement at the idea, which 
was so new to her, for there was a 
spark of some deep-rooted, almost 
daring bravery, somewhere far hid 
behind the yirl’s gentle exterior; a 
valour which would make it easy 
for her to hide and subdue little 
pains and grievances; a _ bravery 
which would help her to banish and 
kill out of her heart any thoughts or 
hopes which were vain. 

“TI have never been in a boat,” she 
answered, innocently. “But I dare 
say I should like it.” He smiled. 

“T think you would,” and then 
they went on again by the ugly little 
houses, Basil exchanging greetings 
here and there. Now it was— 

“Good day, Williams’; 
last week ?” 

“Too light, sir, a deal too spare, little 
to earn, and many to keep ;” and the 
man went on with his work, which 
was mending a long net, stretched out 
on the sand. Again Basil paused 
before the door of a tiny house. 

“Well, Mrs. Hughes, any news of 
Terence lately ?” 

“ Not a word, sir. The husband did 
hear as how the ship had lain off 
Malta for a day or two, but like 
enough, the boy didn’t get time to 
write. Ah! master, soldiering is as 
hard a life as the fisherman’s in the 
end, I’m thinking.” 

“Harder, sometimes,” 
swered, looking seaward. 

The woman raised her eyes to his 
face then, and something like tears 
shone in them, while she said— 
“And yet, I'd rather the boy was 
back.” 

““There are less dangers where he 
is,” Basil said kindly, “no storms or 
long cold nights.” 

“ Ay, true enough. Oh! master, 
it’s a terrible thing to hear the wind 
blow when them you love is at its 
mercy somewhere on the sea. I’ve 
sat often and often by the window 
there, when the storm was so loud, it 
woke the children in their beds, and 
the father at sea. I’ve watched, and 
waited, and listened, and a’most cried 
when I heard his voice called me to 
let him in an’ I knew he was safe.” 
Basil answered gently— 


what luck 


Basil an- 
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“All lives are the same, full of 
hope, and danger, and suspense.” 

“Few so hard, master! few so 
hard !” 

Stella stood by, with her quick, 
observing eyes, studying everything. 
There was a little French song called 
“Trois Pécheurs,” which she used to 
sing long ago in the days abroad. And 
while she listened tothe woman’s 
talk, the little old refrain came into 
her head, and she almost shuddered 
as she looked away along the long 
line of the sand, and thought of the 
drowned men washed ashore by the 
heavy sea 


“Hullo! Holland, I want a boat, 
Undine, if she’s in. 
“Por the castle, master ?” 
“Yes.” 


“ She’s below by the little pier, 
_ 

“ All right, then you’d better come 
too, to fetch her back.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

And then Basil and Estelle set out 
walking once more, followed this 
time by old Holland. A weather- 
beaten old sailor he was, with a face 
all seared and bronzed by the hard 
salt water, and the biting winter 
winds, and the hot breath of the sun. 

The “little pier” was only a long 
wooden rack, lying over some rocks, 
and stretching into the sea; a very 
primitive sort of pier, but not a bad 
one in its way. Basil helped Stella 
along it. 

“Take care! mind where you're 
going,” he kept saying to her, “that 

sea-weed is so treac cherous, don’t put 

your foot upon it,” and so on, until 
at last he jumped into the boat, and 
held out his hand to her. 

“ Jump,” he called, but she hesi- 
tated ; aide the little bark was 
rocking in the water. He held 
out his hand. “You’re not afraid 
surely,” he said, smiling, and waiting 
there, while old "Holland adjusted the 
rudder and measured the oars. 

“No, not afraid,’ she answered, 
ashamed that he should think so, and 
flushing up so hotly ; “but—but, are 
you sure it’s safe ? 

“Do you think I'd let you in it, if it 
wasn’t ¢’ he asked, and in his voice 
was a sort.of reproach. His eyes, 
too, the deep-set, steady gray. eye 
wore their stern look as he turne 
es up to her, “.Can’t you trust me 
yet 
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A rush of remorse swelled the girl’s 
heart ; to trust him was to believe 


in him, and looking into hiseyesthen ~ 


she did believe. That he was wise 
and steady and just, that all he did 
or said would be right and true, and 
the best proof of her trust was that 
she reached out her two hands to him, 
and sprang into the boat. It did rock 
a little more then, just enough to 
allow of Basil’s holding her hands 
tight in his own, to steady her for a 
few moments, and then she sat down, 
and Holland pushed them off, and al- 
ready the sand and rocks, and wooden 
rack of the “little pier,’ were re- 
ceding into the distance. Already 
the rows of cottages, with their nets 
hanging to dry, were growing fainter 
and tinier, as Basil’s strong arms 
pulled the boat away. William’s 
mending his nets, and the children 
playing among the old boats, and Mrs. 

ughes standing by her cottage door, 
were little more than specks now. 
New, strange, and delightful, was 
the rapid skimmimg over the water 
to Estelle ; delicious the smell of the 
sea; wild and elastic the sense of 
freedom and isolation. Old Holland 
had doubled himself up somehow in 
the bows ; strong Basil was pulling 
the two oars with as great ease as 
though they were two feathers, 
singing softly to himself all the 
while a song which Stella had 
often heard —‘“ Miserere Domini.” 
Stella already beginning to learn the 
use of that mysterious rudder which 
could sway the little bark’s course to 
right or left, was enjoying the whole 
in her own pleasant, enthusiastic 
way. Dear dimpled little face, how 
clear the memory of it comes before 
me while I write. The sweetest, 
most intelligent face in the world, 
glorified by the light from those odd 
blue eyes, crowned by a wreath of 
the richest and brightest auburn 


r. 

“ And so you wouldn’t trust me ?” 
Basil was saying, “ you foolish, fool- 
ish child.” 

The little dull pain came again in 
her heart, for when he so spoke the 
strange, pleasant spell in which she 
lived seemed broken, and the one 
word “ fool” spoke everywhere to her 
in the depths of her heart ; but she 
was able to smile and answer him. 

“You don’t know me, I’m sucha 
coward.” 
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He rested on his oars for a moment, 
while he made answer. 

“That’s just what you are not.” 

So far then his study of her was true. 

“You are not foolish or reckless ; 
but you are no coward.” 

Again she laughed, poor little soul ! 
even still the ache was at her heart. 
Away skimmed the boat, and now 
the fishing village was lost to sight 
behind the big headland that rose, 
and ran out into the sea. In the bay 
behind the headland, Basil rested 
once again on his oars, for they were 
at Scarisbrooke. The tall, slim stone 
towers seemed almost to rise out of 
the sea, they stood so close. Only a 
few rocks, and that tiny garden, and 
then the sea, so-wide, so vast, at 
times so wild and angry. Estelle 
could see her own deep-set lattice 
windows, high above the little flower- 
ue The bird-cage and canary which 

{rs. Bloxam had given her, and be- 
low the stained glass windows of the 
library. He backed the boat up into 
the little creek where it had lain be- 
fore, and then he helped her out, and 
old Hoiland rowed away back to the 
village. All this was so quietly done 
that Stella stood looking almost re- 
gretfully after the boat, wishing it 
back again. 

“Have you enjoyed yourself ?” in 
the kind musical voice ; and she 
turned away. 

“ Oh, indeed I have !” 

“Tt wasn’t much of an expedition, 
either.” 

“T liked it,’ she answered, and 
while she spoke she began to feel that 
only one day lay between her and a 
perfectly new existence altogether, 
in which boats and Basil might have 
no place at all, and she sighed. They 
went together up through that little 
sloping garden that lay so near the 
sea, and just underneath her own 
windows. The day was no brighter ; 
still dull gray, and a misty haze over 
everything. 

“This is Dorcas’s own garden,” 
Basil said, looking round on the dis- 
orderly flower-beds; “her own par- 
ticular property ; Dorcas loves flowers, 
it is one of her passions. But I’m 
afraid it’s rather a neglected little 
garden. What do you say ?” 

“Tt’s too near the sea ; isn’t it ?” 
Estelle answered, looking back to 
the rocks and the still sea. “ Flowers 
could not grow well here, I think.” 
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* And yet there are a few over there 
under the trees ; do you see ?” 

“What, by that little broken wall ?” 

“ Well, yes ; but that is a little old 
well.” 

“ Tndeed, I must look at it.” 

It was an old, dried-up well, all 
moss-grown, with long grass growing 
about it, and a dog-rose twining round 
it; a well that was older than the 
castle itself, for the spring which used 
to fill it was quite dried up long ago. 
A few flowers grew near ; little blue 
honey bells, and dull-coloured stars. 
Basil stooped, and plucked a bunch 
of those odd flowers, and he said to 
Stella— 

“Do you know these ?”’ 

“We call them ‘ Des Imortelles,’ in 
France,”’ she answered ; “give them 
to me.” 

A great desire had come over her 
to possess that little bouquet, to own 
it, and be able to keep it, always, be- 
cause Ais hands had gathered it. 

“They are not pretty,” he said ; 
that was all. 

But Estelle bore them in her hand, 
and carried them away with her up 
to her octagon room, and laid them 
in a little old desk, among a few pre- 
cious things, and turned the key upon 
them, and kept them in remembrance 
of those few June days which Basil 
had contrived to make so sweet for 
her. 

“ Good-bye !” he said, standing in 
the hall. 

“Good-bye,” she answered, holding 
out one hand, while in the other she 
grasped the precious flowers. 

“T shall not see you again to-day,” 
he said, looking at his watch. “I have 
a dozen things to do; farmers are 
busy men, you know.” 

“ Are you a farmer ?” 

“A very extensive one,” and he 
siniled. . 

“Well, good-bye again,” Miss 
Yeldham said, disengaging her hand, 
which he had held all this time, and 
turning to go. 


ALL ALONE. 
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“And what are you going to do 
with yourself all the day ?” Mr. Mars- 
land asked, standing before her, not 
smiling, but looking, with a sort of 
interest in his eyes, down on her 
sweet face. 

“T don’t know,” was the answer. 

“Shall you be very lonely ?” 

“Oh, not at all.” 

“Plenty of company to-morrow ; 
are you glad ?” 

“No, indeed, I am not.” 

“Why, you odd child, you’re not 
like any other girl.” 

“ Aint I?” 

“Not a bit ; why Dorcas couldn't 
live one day by herself.” 

Dorcas again ! Why was he always 
comparing her to Dorcas? the girl 
wondered. Why was he always 
comparing their lives, and finding 
great differences ? 

“T am not Dorcas,” she answered, 
laughing in spite of the unpleasant 
feeling which his words woke in her 
heart. 

“ But still you are quite right,” he 
answered, disregarding that last 
speech altogether; “I think with 
you, that all these fine people coming 
is a great bore.” 

Whether he smiled or looked grave 
she never knew, she only felt a load 
lifted off her mind; he was sorry, 
too, then, that their pleasant time 
together was quite over. She made 
no answer—she spoke no words—but 
she looked up into his honest eyes, 
and knew that he was speaking the 
truth. 

And then he went. 

“Good-bye, again,” he said, and 
then he was gone. 

Long time she stood there dreaming 
—long time—with her eyes resting on 
the ground, and her thoughts else- 
where ; and then it was that goin 
up stairs she locked her bunch o 
Immortelles into the little old desk, to 


be kept always in remembrance of 
Basil. 


Taat day Basil Marsland sat for he went home and sat in his study 


hours all alone in his stud 


at the halfthe day. The window lay ope 
lake ant 


Grange. He had told Estelle thata and the far view of the 


dozen things were waiting for him to 
do, but there seemed nothing when 


the-hills lay out before him in the 
gray light. The foreground was all 
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green grass and flower beds, and be- 
yond lay that wide waste of land 
and lake. He stood there in the 
window many minutes thinking, and 
then he sat down in a low lounge 
chair, and he took a drawing-book, 
and chose a pencil, and began a 
sketch. And he drew the outline of 
anoval face, with long,almond-shaped 
eyes, and a sensitive little mouth; it 
bore a hazy, uncertain likeness to 
Stella Yeldham then, but it wasn’t 
until he bad begun to take an interest 
in his work, when he began to colour 
his picture with soft water colours, 
the prettiest tints he laid over the 
face, soft peach-coloured cheeks, red 
lips, and long dark eyelashes, curling 
upwards; but the task was the eyes. 
They were not blue, not gray, not 
brown or black, but the oddest violet 
colour, full of shadows; they were the 
hardest eyes to draw or paint that 
he had ever known. He could satisfy 
himself with the tints in the face, 
even the glorious gold-brown hair he 
could paint very faithfully, but those 
eyes puzzled him strangely. Basil 
had a wonderful talent for catching 
a likeness, a talent which might have 
made a great artist of him had he 
cultivated it strongly. When the 

icture was only half finished, he 
aid it down on the table dissatisfied. 

“ Not like, not like,” he murmured, 
standing up, and then he lifted 
Dorcas’s pretty picture off its 
wooden stand, and placed this new 
one there, and he stepped back into 
the room and contemplated it. He 
was a study himself as he stood there; 
a tall handsome man in his careless 
velveteen shooting-coat, with a hand- 
some thoughtful face, the hair fall- 
ing low over the left temple. He 
was stroking his mustachios slowly 
with one hand, a habit of his, while 
he thought there was a want in the 
picture; some want which he could 
not quite define, and it lay in the 
eyes, in those deep earnest eyes 
which no painter’s brush could ever 
picture; and so he was dissatisfied 
with the whole. 

“Not a bit like her,” he said to 
himself, and then he laid the block 
aside, and went and sat in the low 
chair by the window. 

The chill, damp air stole into the 
room and made it cold; the misty 
light hung over the lake in a fog, 
and Basil was smoking, »ad so he 
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didn’t mind these things; smoking, 
and, as a consequence, thinking, and 
his thoughts floated away to Dorcas, 
to pretty, happy Dorcas, and then 
back to Estelle, and the humdrum 
life which was hers, and he sighed, 
and then all at once stood up, and 
held the cigar while he looked out 
over the garden into the valley be- 
yond, and his pleasant eyes were 
shadowed over. A still, small voice, 
so still, so small, had spoken to him 
somewhere in the depths of his soul, 
spoken such strange, hard words to 
him—honour, with Basil was such 
a sacred thing, truth, faith, all such 
sacred things. He was brave too. 
and strong, and clear-sighted, and 
something was troubling him strangely 
then; a certain sense of sadness had 
filled all his heart to-day, and he 
walked and talked with Stella Yeld- 
ham, and now he was trying to 
analyze that feeling. Many men 
would not have had the strength and 
bravery so to look into their own 
hearts, and read the things written 
there. Many men would have pre- 
ferred leaving unread the countless 
little histories which must be in all 
hearts ; not so Basil Marsland, 
he never let a new feeling creep in 
there without analyzing it; and now 
he was trying to understand the sad- 
ness and reserve which was new, and 
he read it all thus— 

“T do not love Dorcas at all, I 
cannot learn to love her, and every 
new day makes the task a harder one, 
that is the whole.” And was it the 
whole ? 

“Ts human love the growth of 
human will?’ Was his trouble so 
small that this one little want sum- 
med up the whole of it? Not so; 
Basil was truth itself, but in this 
thing he deceived himself. It was 
the merest tiny spark, the littlest 
small light of that love which in 
the aftertime became a burning 
flame; for why should I deny it, it 
is such a very old story, so well 
known, so well understood. There are 
so few men and women in the world 
who have never known it, and Basil’s 
story was nothing newor startling, but 
the same common-place one which 
belongs to the every-day life of the 
world. But he made the discov 
so soon, in such good time, that 
the end of it, and all the hope of it 


‘lay in his own hands to be shaped 






































and moulded ; and how did he use 
that power then? By making a 
solemn vow to himself, “ I shall never 
deal dishonestly by Dorcas.” 

Those two women, who were des- 
tined to influence his life, were both 
so different ; with Dorcas lay all the 
light and the sunshine, with dreamy 
Stella all the depth, and the shadow, 
and the marvellous similarity of 
tastes and interests, it was a very un- 
even balance. But he made his vow, 
and he was strong and firm of pur- 
pose. Brave Basil! I like his sure 
clear-sighted way of laying out a 
future for himself ; [likeit,and admire 
it, but cannot believe in it, because 
I know how weak is man’s will, com- 
pared with his sinful passions, how 
unequal the battle, how almost sure 
the victory. If in following day by 
day this one thread of this man’s 
life, I can make other men less con- 
fident in the faith they place in their 
own strength, I may not be writing 
this foolish little story quite in vain. 
Basil deceived himself terribly when 
he told himself that the whole of his 
trouble lay in his not loving Dorcas. 
Had he been less anxious to find a 
reason for the want of joy which her 
return to Scarisbrooke caused him, 

rhaps he might have thought 
onger and deeper, and so come at the 
truth at last—the truth which was 
this—that some one else was taking 
the place which Dorcas should have 
held in his affections. But he 
satisfied himself with that poor 
excuse, and then he sauntered out 
into the open air-—out into the gar- 
den. It was quite a wilderness of a 
garden, this one at the Grange. Old 
trees grew in it, fruit trees, of apple 
and pear and plum ; a large square 
garden, sloping gently to the south, 
walled in with high walls laden with 
clambering vine, and peach and nec- 
tarine branches, fruit and flowers all 
together, after the fashion of olden 
times. It lay quite to one side of the 
house, and the walls were half hidden 
with the trees and evergreens growing 
outside. And Basil sauntered down a 
little tree-walk ; he was smoking, for 
lack of savior faire, looking very lazy, 
and handsome, and idle ; for when he 
went into the garden he roamed about 
like a man in a dream, under the plea- 
sant trees, by the sweet-smelling fruit 
and flowers; and he was dreaming, 
not of love, as he might have been, but 
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of art; an artist’s dream of colour 
and substance and effect. And he 
was planning a picture, that 
picture belonged not to old garden- 
grounds, or sea-cliffs and water, but 
to an ideal land of his own, where 
there were tints and colours various 
and beautified, as the streaks of rain- 
bow-light in summer skies. If Dick 
had been a man like Basil, how he 
would have laboured to win fame and 
wealth with his ready brush, and won- 
derful gift of taste for bold colouring ; 
how he would have gone on from 
year’s end to year’s end, until some 
one wonderful piece of art should 
startle people and make them say, 
“That man is a genius.” Some picture 
full of that intense and eloquent life 
which he knew how to give them ; 
but as it was, painting was only 
Basil’s recreation, not his profession. 
He had no object to toil for, his few 
hundreds a year was wealth to him. 
Dorcas’s money when he married her 
shall be her own still, to spend on 
dress, and servants, and show of every 
kind as she so well knew how to 
spendit. He asked only her love, and 
that he thought he had already, else 
why should she marry him? He never 
questioned her love, or doubted 
that it existed. There came times 
when he thought over it all—over 
the years upon years of their friend- 
ship—and if he could not remember 
once in all that time that he had felt 
any love for Dorcas, did it matter ? 
She had always loved him, she had 
long ago promised to be his wife ; it 
was to be ; thus he argued with him- 
self, living an aimless lovelesslife. And 
so he only made a recreation of his 
talents, using them in idle ways, 
never completing a work perfectly. I 

have seen dozens of these unfinished 

pictures, hidden away in that old 

study at the Grange; pictures in 

which I have recognized something 

almost startling, new, and yet all in- 

complete ; a brilliant idea, a thought 

which had never before come into any 

other man’s mind, a boldness which 

enabled him to paint boldly, and 

these are the things which might have 

made a great artist of Basil Marsland. 

And while he roams and smokes and 


‘dreams, where is Miss Yeldham, and 


what is she doing ? 

Odd, shy little creature, a sort of 
melancholy is stealing over her. She 
has been leading such a happy en- 
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chanted life in her fairy palace at 
Scarisbrooke, a life full of sunshine 
and singing birds, and splendid heroes, 
for already she has found sweet com- 
pany among those old dull books 
which Dorcas never opens, and knows 
nothing about, in the big solemn 
library with the stained glass win- 
dow. There was no loneliness in the 
day because all the silence and still- 
ness and monotony belonged to the 
life in this enchanted castle, and was 
full of romance. The only loneliness 
which is really bitter. The only 
loneliness which is cruel and hard to 
bear, is that which people sometimes 
have to live through not in solitude, 
but among other people, “among 
them, but not of them.” Such lone- 
liness Stella Yeldbam had yet to 
experience. 

Vhile Basil was roaming about 
his gardens and dreaming of his art, 
Estelle had sauntered into the draw- 
ing-room with the long, low windows 
looking out over the close-cut lawn 
grass, and flower beds. It was a pleas- 
ant cheerful room now, with gay 
chintz covers on the sofas and chairs, 
pretty French glasses, and marquetrie 
tables, pictures by Claud and Turner, 
and even one of Basil Marsland’s ; 
little tea-tables, with velvet tops and 
gilt legs, low prie dieux chairs, and 
lounge sofas, picture books, and china 
vases, and flowers everywhere making 
a sweet scent throughout the room ; 
roses, red and blush and yellow, 
long slender ferns, and nodding 
mignonette, and Estelle went and 
sat down on a low chair by the win- 
dow which opened down to the 
ground, and clasped her hands to- 

ether, a trick of manner, which was 

ers altogether, and looked out. It 
was rather a triste view that, spite of 
the rich green of the grass and the 
many coloured flowers. Trees grew 
everywhere, tall branching trees at 
the foot of the slope of garden grass ; 
and cypresses and willows on the 
grass, and near the house, sad, quiet 
trees these were, that made no rustle, 
and never waved their branches 
to and fro. It was only a little 
patch of garden grass, and bush rose 
trees ; hemmed in on all sides with 
tall trees. The fir-tree walk ran far 
to one side, and at the other the 
broad avenue. There was a stillness 
almost oppressive. As the girl 
sat there in the shadow of the win- 
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dow looking out into the light out- 
side, with large eyes, large wistful 
eyes, with a sort of far-off look in 
them. A look which seemed to seek 
in everything, something lost or want- 
ing or incomplete, something which 
her life lacked. She had been read- 
ing, and the book lay open on her 
lap ; Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” 
and she had been reading that pretty 
quaint story, with a little sad pain in 
her heart, for it seemed to carry her 
back to old scenes, and places, the 
pretty chateau and the gardens and 
fields which lay in Normandy. That 
German word so expressive “ Vader- 
land,” which Byron has adopted into 
our language, as “ Fatherland,” kept 
running up and down in the girl’s 
mind, as she sat there looking out 
into the still triste garden, at the 
drooping cypress trees, and weeping 
willows, and thinking of old times, 
poor little soul! With a great regret 
the memory of those days came up 
before her, the childish days when 
life was in everything, when loneli- 
ness was no pain, only a time to dream 
and make splendid chateaux en Es- 
pagne, and weave webs all tissue of 
gold, and blue summer sky; a little 
cloud had stolen into that sky now, 
the merest little speck of a cloud, 
but it had altered the whole picture. 
One thought, one feeling, one pain, 
which had not been known in those 
childish days, had altered everything, 
and Stella was “a woman now, with 
the heart and hopes of a woman.” 
The evening was stealing on. Long 
shadows lay upon the grass, the sun 
making one dying effort, was sending 
a faint mellow light across the garden 
beds and tops of trees ; birds chirped 
and twittered, and a gentle little 
breeze was whisping about. It was 
the first really lonely day Stella had 
spent at Scarisbrooke ; the first eve- 
ning that Basil had not been with 
her, either on the rocks or in the 
garden, or about the roads, and a 
want, a small want, but half under- 
stood, made her wish vainly for his 
resence again. But he did not come. 
ven while she thought of him, he 
was busy with mind and hand over 
his colours and canvas, beginning a 
new gov And so Stella had her 
tea all alone in her tower study over- 
looking the sea, while the water went 
on creeping and creeping up among 
the rocks, and the tide every moment 
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grew higher and stronger ; and when 
her tea was over she went and sat in 
the niche by the window, with a 
book in her hand, not reading, but 
watching the far-away sun as itslowly 
sank behind the long line of the water. 
There were shadows on the rocks, 
and wide shadows on the patch 
of grass below. Streaks of sunlight 
shone among the sea-pinks, and wall- 
flowers in Dorcas’s neglected garden, 
and the little moss-grown well near 
which the Imortelles grew, was green 
and sweet, like a picture in the en- 







Tue season of 1833-1834 commenced 
on Saturday, October 5th, 1833. With 
a view to check the nightly sale of 
debenture-holders’ tickets at reduced 
prices—a suicidal practise on the part 
of those who indulged in it, destructive 
to the property in which they had a 
vested interest, and though not 
strictly illegal, quite opposed to the 
principle and understanding on which 
the debentures had been originally 
issued by the patentee, Mr. Henry 
Harris—a new scale of prices for 
ladies only was adopted as an experi- 
ment, by which their tickets were 
reduced ; to boxes, 3s. 6d.; pit, 2s. ; 
middle gallery, 1s. The performances 
commenced at a quarter past seven 
o'clock, with military punctuality. 
Mr. G. Stansbury was engaged as 
leader and director of music, which 
important post had become vacant by 
the sudden departure of Mr. W. Pen- 
son for America. His successor amply 
supplied his place, having had much 
practise in the same department at 
Covent Garden. “The Merchant of 
Venice” was performed on the first 
night, for the purpose of introducing 
Miss Cleaver from York as Portia ; 
Mr. Thomas Ternan, a Dublin man, 
from Edinburgh, as Shylock; and 
Mr. Pritchard, from the same theatre, 
as Bassanio. The lady was coldly re- 
ceived ; her talent was not equal to 
the mark at which she aimed, and she 
gradually fell into the respectable 
matrons. ‘Jihe two gentlemen were 
more fortunate, although neither‘of 
them could be estimated as in the 
first rank. 

On Monday, the 7th October, Mr. 
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chanted light, and Estelle was dream- 
ing one of her odd wild dreams, and 
it was all about the sea, and a little 
boat, and Basil Marsland, while the 
sunlight shone in upon her, and 
tipped her hair, and lit up her eyes, 
and filled the room with a pleasant 
mellow light which made the old 
tapestry picture of the Knight and 
Lady, and Gray Castle, look almost 
new, although it had been worked 
hundreds of years ago by hands that 
now are motionless and turned to 
dust. 


Charles Kean, who had acted last in 
Dublin with his father in 1829, made 
his re-appearance after an absence of 
five years. Inthatinterval he had made 
a great advance. Unprejudiced judges 
could already see his rapid progress 
towards the high development of pow- 
er which in 1838 carried him back to 
London on his own terms, and estab- 
lished himas the linealisuccessor of his 
father. Meanwhile, hesteadily pursued 
the plan he had laid down. Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and Liverpool, were the 
three leading cities which fostered 
and encouraged him. Their opinions 
were formed, their patronage never 
failed. Within five years he received 
above twenty thousand pounds as a 
country actor, without London pres- 
tige. The case is unparalleled in 
theatrical history. On the occasion 
of which we are now speaking, he 
played in Dublin twelve nights. He 
was then twenty-two. He received 
£10 for each performance. From 
these terms he never varied,—although 
his attraction was continually on the 
increase—until his great and decisive 
hit at Drury Lane, in 1838. His 
round of characters embraced all the 
great Shakespearean parts which had 
been in his father’s list. To say that 
he owed nothing of his good fortune 
to the name of Kean would be absurd. 
But the greater portion of his success 
was due to steady perseverance, to 
excellent conductin public and private, 
to the resources of a cultivated mind, 
and the legitimate inheritance of 
genius. 

Charles Kean was followed by 
James Wallack, well remembered in 
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Dublin from his boyhood. Seven 
years had elapsed since his last per- 
formance. No one denied his talent, 
but it was the fashion to qualify 
praise, in his case, by assigning me/o- 
drama as his distinguishing line; 
simply because he had achieved most 
extraordinary feats in that particular 
department. But he was excellent in 
many leading characters of Tragedy 
and Comedy, and assuredly an actor 
of first rate ability. In person and 
features he was remarkably handsome, 
with now and then a tinge of vul- 
garity, or rather want of refinement. 
His action and demeanour were 
sometimes, in a slight degree, sugges- 
tive of the Ring ; but in Rover (“ Wild 
Oats”), Michael (“ Adopted Child”), 
Walter (“Children in the Wood”), 
Benedick, Rolla, and “The Three 
Singles,” he was able to compete with 
the best of his contemporaries. His 
drunken men wese equal to Charles 
Kemble’s. Higher praise could not be 
bestowed. During his engagement, 
Sheridan Knowles’s last new play of 
“The Wife” was produced, in which 
Wallack was the first representative 
in Dublin of Julian St. Pierre, 
originally played in London by the 
author. 

On the 29th of November a new 
drama in four acts called “ The Bohe- 
mian, or America in 1775,” was 
produced, written by the late Earl 
of Lanesborough, then Mr. Butler 
Danvers, who very kindly made the 
manager a present of it. Two nights 
after, Pierce Egan appeared as Bob 
Logic, in theextravaganza called “Tom 
and Jerry,” taken from his own far- 
famed composition. He was well re- 
ceived by his countrymen, who wel- 
comed him with a crowded house ; 
but nature never intended him for an 
actor. A great comedian, who had 
not trod the Dublin boards for 
twelve years, presented himself on 
the 25th, in the person of Mr. W. 
Farmer. He selected Lord Ogleby for 
his re-appearance. In this part the 
mantle of King had descended grace- 
fully upon his shoulders, and we sus- 
in has since been buried in his grave. 

is engagement ran for eighteen 
nights, ending with his benefit on the 
nineteenth, when he wound up a long 
list of performances with the song of 
“Bridget Fumeau,” in which he had 
produced a perfect furore, before he 
went to London,and which was still re- 
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membered and called for by the relics 
of the preceding generation. 

At Christmas, on St. Stephen’s 
night, the first experiment was made 
by the existing management, in the 
production of a regular comic panto- 
mime, preceded in the good old ortho- 
dox fashion, by the time-honoured 
season dish of “ George Barnwell.” The 
pantomime was founded on the old 
nursery tale of “‘ Puss in Boots.” The 
scenery, painted by Philipps, included 
the Cove of Cork and the Giants’ 
Causeway. The Clown, a Mr. Hogg, 
from Drury Lane, proved a lamentable 
failure, and dragged along with him 
into the gulf of oblivion the highly- 
excited hopes of the lessee, the fruit- 
less, lavish expenditure, and the 
confident predictions of many enthu- 
siasts who said, “ Get upa Pantomime 
at Christmas, and you'll make a for- 
tune.” Hogg broke down hopelessly 
on the tenth night, when his place 
was supplied, @ ’umpromptu, by Mon- 
sieur Barnet, the ballet master, who 
had never donned motley before. 
After a short run of nineteen nights, 
“ Puss in Boots” disappeared for ever 
from the bills. But as time rolled on, 
the taste of the public for an annual 
pantomime, continually augmented, 
until it became one of the safest and 
most productive cards in the pack ; 
and to this hour the taste has never 
declined. The first failure was an 
accident readily accounted for. The 
prophets, in the long run, were right. 

On the 18th of February, 1834, a 
characteristical, original, musical, 
national Burletta, as the bills desig- 
nated it, written by Pierce Egan ex- 
pressly for the Dublin theatre, was 
brought forward for the first time, 
under the title of “ Life in Dublin, 
or Tom, Jerry, and Logic on their 
Travels.” The effects included a Dio- 
rama from the Hill of Howth to the 
Custom House; Donnybrook Fair in 
all its glory ; Views of the principal 
Streets in Dublin ; Howth Races by 
real Ponies ; the opening of the Rail- 
road, with the carriages starting and 
returning ; a Fancy Ballin the Ro- 
tundo, the Round Room lit up by 
six hundred wax-lights, and an entire 
set of richly gilded chandeliers, con- 
structed by Milner, of Fleet-street. 
The bill in its full details, composed 
by the ingenious author of ‘ Boxi- 
ana,” was truly a literary and dra- 
matic curiosity, but too long for 
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insertion in a limited article. The 
piece obtained thirty repetitions to 
crowded houses, was played on the 
off nights in-Lent, when the theatre 
was usually closed, and beat the re- 
ceipts of the most popular stars, in 
that disadvantageous position. 

In the course of the season, during 
the visit of Madame Celeste, the 
African Roscius was announced. 
Celeste’s husband, a Mr. Elliot, since 
dead, at that time accompanied her, 
and superintended all her engage- 
ments. He was a Yankee of the 
genuine type ; shrewd and sharp in 
worldly matters, and overflowing with 
the inconsistencies of Transatlantic 
liberalism. One morning he came 
into the manager’s room rather ab- 
ruptly, and under apparent excite- 
ment. The following conversation 
ensued : 

“T see you have announced the 
African ! 

* Ves, 

“ My wife shan't play with him. 

“* Why not ! 

** Because he’s a nigger. 

“T am not alive to the objection. 
I am no negrophilist, neither do I 
denounce a man because he happens 
to be black. 

“You are odd people in this coun- 
try. In America we don't associate 
with blacks. 

** Neither do we, as a national ha- 
bit. But he’s a good actor and the 
public like him. His colour is nothing 
to me, though it were green, blue, or 


red. 
“That’s all very well for a joke; 
but my wife shan’t play with a nig- 


er. 

ee I don’t think she will be called 
upon to do so. They are not in the 
same pieces. 

“But she shan’t be in the same 
bill, or come into the theatre while 
he is here.” 

“That's another view of the case. 
Am I to understand that you mean 
to break the engagement ? 

“Well, I guess I’ve not exactly 
made up my mind to do that ; but 
you oughtn’t to have engaged this 
fellow. He’s a thief: he robbed 
Wallack when he was his servant. 

“ Who says so? 

“ Everybody. 

“ Everybody is nobody. 
ever hear Wallack say so ? 

“No. 


Did you 
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: Nor I neither. Can you prove 
it 
“ No. 


“Then you have no right to bring 
the charge, or repeat what in all pro- 
bability is mere calumny. 

“But you can’t go near the fellow. 
He is abominably offensive. All 
niggers are. 

“Perhaps so. We must keep on 
the windward side, and give him as 
wide a berth as possible.” 

The indignant Republican, finding 
the question resolving itself into an 
absurdity, subsided. But the diffi- 
culty passed away. The African’s 
visit was postponed by some accident, 
and the impending contamination 
never took place. 

Miss E. Paton, Mrs. Wood’s sister, 
and Mr. Collins, were engaged during 
the summer season, for a series of 
operas ; also Mackay, the celebrated 
Bailie Jarvie from Scotland. He was 
much liked and applauded, but his 
plays were not attractive. The theatre 
closed on the 2nd of July, having 
been open two hundred and two 
nights. The Lord Lieutenant, the 
Marquess Wellesley, and his accom- 
plished Lady, gave three Commands 
and five Bespeaks. They supported 
the theatre zealously, and distin- 
guished the lessee by marked atten- 
tion. The Commander of the Forces, 
Sir Hussey Vivian, and Sir Edward 
Blakeney, commanding the garrison, 
contributed also their special patron- 
ages. Thirty-two novelties were pro- 
duced, and £1,967 paid to stars. 
The profit and loss were nearly 
balanced. 

Mr. Calcraft opened his fifth sea- 
son on Saturday, September 20, 1834, 
with an Italian company, under the 
direction of Signor De Ries He 
and Curioni, were first rate artists. 
The rest, including the ladies, Ma- 
dame Cesari, and Signora Kinther- 
lund, were of asecondary class. They 
drew tolerable houses, performed for 
sixteen nights, andreceived £983. They 
were followed by Mr. Macready, who 
appeared in “ Macbeth” on the 20th 
of October. During his engagement, a 
new adaptation of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “Maid’s Tragedy” wasacted, 
with additional scenes, by Sheridan 
Knowles. It gave little satisfaction, 
and was only performed twice. Lord 
Byron’s “Sardanapalus,” was more 
successful. For his benefit on the 
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17th of November Mr. Macready re- 
vived “ King Lear,” from the text of 
Shakespeare. The tragedy wasstrongly 
cast, and great pains were bestowed 
onthe rehearsals. But, unfortunately, 
on the night of representation, the 
galleries and pit were over-crowded, 
little of the play was heard, and the 
effects were drowned in the clamour 
and squeezing for room. These epi- 
sodial incidents are most annoying 
when they occur, notwithstanding the 
cash results ; but the ablest general- 
ship cannot always foresee and pre- 
pare for them. Mr. Macready came 
again in the summer, playing in all 
twenty-five nights, for which his di- 
vidends amounted to £714. His 
terms, although high, were less than 
those of some other eminent artists 
in the same rank. He was generally 
attractive, and repaid the managers 
who engaged him. 

On the 19th of November a new 
farce was produced, written by Major 
Hort, Aide-de-camp to Sir Husse 
Vivian, called “ Love & la Militaire.” 
It was much liked, and admirably 
acted by Rees, Browne, Pritchard, 
Miss Hyland, and Miss Barry. The 
garrison mustered strongly to support 
their brother officer. The farce was 
repeated eleven nights. 

On Saturday, November 22nd, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood made their re-appear- 
ance on their return from a highly 
attractive tour in America. They were 
warmly welcomed. Their great popu- 
larity was tested by a succession of 
nineteen crowded houses, produced 
entirely by the repetitions of old 
operas. They, too, came again in the 
summer, for a second engagement of 
eighteen nights more. Barnett’s 
opera of the “ Mountain Sylph,” was 
then brought forward as the novelty. 
For the two engagements they re- 
ceived £1,182. 

The Pantomime, at Christmas, writ- 
ten expressly for this theatre, was 
called “St. Patrick and the Golden 
Shamrock.” The fabulous knightly 
’ champion of Ireland, was splendidly 

personated by Miss Hyland, a re- 
markably handsome, tall young lady, 
and an excellent singer. Her appear- 
ance alone was worth the price of 
admission. The clown, this time, was 
Usher, who had a well-established 
reputation. The result was a success- 
ful run of twenty nights. This was 
thought much of at that epoch. 
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Now pantomimes not unfrequently 
live up to Easter. 

On the 19th of January, Mr. Charles 
Kean commenced his engagement. 
An important change in the Govern- 
ment had recently taken place. The 
Whigs left office ; the Tories replaced 
them. The Marquess Wellesley re- 
tired from his second vice-royalty of 
Treland, and was succeeded by the 
Earl of Haddington. On the 3lst of 
January, the new Lord Lieutenant 
attended the theatre in state. The 
house was crowded to suffocation, and 
the triumph of the party who had 
unexpectedly stepped into office, was 
clamorously evinced by the reiterated 
rounds of Kentish fire, which greeted 
his Excellency’s entrance, and were 
repeated whenever a momentary 
pause occurred in the course ofthe per- 
formance. The Lord Lieutenant, being 
a novice, bowed an acknowledgment 
rather more frequently than was ne- 
conte dignified, until admonished 
by a hint from a more experienced 
member of the household. It was 
an unfortunate and ill-timed, though 
not surprising ebullition, under the 
circumstances. But nevertheless it 
gave rise to much virulent comment 
and exaggeration in the papers on the 
other side of the question. One 
journal stated, that during the eve- 
ning a large orange flag was sus- 
pended over the viceregal box. This 
was totally untrue. A manager sill 
enough to perpetrate or permit suc 
an outrage, would have deserved to 
see his theatre torn to pieces, and 
should himself have been marched 
off to Swift’s, to cool his fit of lunacy 
on bread and water. The real fact 
was, that during one of the most sen- 
sational outbursts, when “caps, hands, 
and tongues” were in full swing, an 
over-heated member of the corpo- 
ration, in one of the upper boxes, 
whose party zeal blinded his discre- 
tion, flourished an ors nge-coloured 
handkerchief which he happened to 
carry in his pocket. 

A short time before this date, a 
drama called “ily O’Connor,” 
founded on Gerald Gri'Tin’s celebra- 
ted novel of “The Colk ‘gians,” was 
brought forward. It die | tranquilly 
on the fifth night. This jg the subject 
which recently, under the , title of the 
“Colleen Bawn,” in anoth ‘tT version 
by Dion Boucicault, electri, ied Lon- 
don more than one hundred consecu- 
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tive nights, and has been acted 
throughout the empire with almost 
incredible popularity—so little can 
the caprices of public taste be fathom- 
ed or depended on. 

On the 7th of February, after Mr. 
Kean’s benefit and last performance, 
the theatre was closed for a week, to 
be transformed into a grand olympic 
arena for equestrian feats, and all the 
varied exhibitions of Mr. Ducrow’s 
company from Drury Lane. The or- 
chestra, with a portion of the pit and 
stage, were taken in to form an ex- 
tensive circle. A similar experiment 
had been tried by Mr. W. Abbott in 
1825, with wonderful success; the 
recollection of which induced the 
present lessee to venture the enormous 
risk and outlay of a repetition. There 
was no alteration in the prices. The 
first grand spectacle was “St. George 
and the Dragon,” followed by “ Ma- 
zeppa,” “Blue Beard,” “ Raphael’s 

ream,” “Timourthe Tartar,” “ Lodo- 
iska,” “The Secret Mine,” “The Last 
Days of Pompeii,” and “King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table.” 
The engagement was protracted to 
the 4th of April, until the last week 
but one of Lent. It was much too 
long; began brilliantly, but gradually 
broke down with a heavy loss to the 
management, not subsequently re- 
trieved. Ducrow received £1,921, 
and although his expenses were great, 
his profit was considerable. 

The theatre having resumed its 
normal condition, re-opened on Easter 
Monday, April 20th, 1835, with Mr. 
William Farren, who acted for nine- 
teen nights to good houses. He had 
seven new pieces : “ The Minister and 
Mercer,” in which he transferred 
Tallyrand to the stage ; “ Secret Ser- 
vice,” which contained a life-portrait 
of Fouché ; “ Married Life,” and the 
“Wedding Group,” by Douglas Jer- 
rold ; “Tam O’Shanter,” “ Von Gro- 
tius, the Lawyer;” and “The Patrician 
and Parvenu,” by Poole, author of 
* Paul Pry.” 

Within three months there ensued 
another political convulsion. The 
Tories went out, after a short reign, 
and the Whigs were again in the as- 
cendant. Lord Haddington was re- 

laced as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
i the Earl of Mulgrave, after Mar- 
quess of Normanby. Immediately on 
his arrival, he came to the theatre in 
full state, accompanied by t 
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tess. The house was crowded with 
a noisy but remarkably good-temper- 
ed audience. On this occasion there 
were no unpleasant party demonstra- 
tions, and greatly to the satisfaction 
of the lessee, he had no expensive 
star to carry off a portion of the re- 
ceipts. The performances selected 
were “The Wife,” and “ Victorine.” 
Many evil croakers said, “‘ You will 
have a jolly row to-night, so look out.” 
But they were false prophets, and 
“ all went merry as a marriage-bell.” 
There was a good sprinkling of the 
old, indigenous fun, which the noble 
viceroy and his lady appeared tho- 
roughly to understand and enjoy, but 
there was neither Kentish fire, nor 
shouts for “ Repale.” The Liberals 
were moderate in their triumph, and 
gave up nearly four hundred sticks at 
the pit and gallery doors, in compliance 
with orders, and without much grum- 
bling. They were assured that they 
should have them the next day on 
application, but by far the greater 
part were unclaimed, and passed into 
stage properties. 

The new Lord Lieutenant soon 
evinced his decided taste for the thea- 
tre by constant attendance. He gave 
a second Command on the 29th of 
June, and honoured the Lessee’s be- 
nefit on the concluding night, a fort- 
night later, with his publicly announ- 
ced patronage. On that occasion Mr. 
Caleraft appeared in two eccentric 
martial kings, long familiar to the 
Dublin playgoers, /rederic of Prus- 
sut and Charles of Sweden. No per- 
formances were contemplated after 
that date, but it had been known for 
some time that the British Associa- 
tion would hold their annual meeting 
in Dublin in the month of August. 
The town was expected to be full of 
strangers, and Mr. Calcraft was 
strongly urged to open the theatre as 
a promising speculation. He did so, 
and it fully exceeded his most san- 
guine expectations. He hastened over 
to London, engaged Miss Ellen Tree, 
Macready, Tyrone Power, who had 
just returned from America, and re- 
tained several leading members of his 
stock-company, who fortunately hap- 
pened to be available. They opened 
on the 7th of August, to an excellet 
house. 

On the 15th, the performances were 
selected at the request of Thomas 
Moore, Ksq., who signified his inten- 
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tion of being present on the occasion. 
Treland’s great lyric poet happened 
to be amongst the incidental visitors 
attracted to his native city by the 
Association, and being asked to attend 
the theatre on this particular nigit, 
readily assented. He sat in the ma- 
nager’s private box, but being in- 
stantly recognised, was enthusiasti- 
cally cheered. ‘The greeting was 
several times repeated. He was, as 
a matter of course, called upon for a 
speech, and complied with grace and 
taste. The pieces selected were the 
“ Jealous Wife,” with the farce of 
* Born to Good Luck.”’ The cast of 
the comedy was unusually strong. 
We subjoin it as a fair specimen of 
how plays were sometimesacted in the 
Dublin theatre thirty-three years ago. 

Oakly, . - Mr. Macready. 

Major Oakly, Mr. Calcraft. 

Russet, . . Mr. H. Cooke. 

Sir Harry Beagle, Mr. Rees. 

Captain O’Cutter, Mr. Tyrone Power. 

Lord Trinket, Mr. Browne. 

Charles Oakly, Mr. Pritchard. 

Mrs. Oakly, Miss Ellen ‘Tree. 

Lady Freelove, Miss Huddart. 

Harriet, . Miss Chalmers. 


The Lord Lieutenant gave a 
third Command on the following 
night. On the 22nd of August the 
supplementary performances finally 
terminated with Mr. Power's benetit. 
The season was altogether one of the 
most extraordinary ever recorded in 
the Irish theatrical annals. The 
general summary is worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. ‘There were 
in all two hundred and twenty-one 
acting nights, including Four Com- 
mands—one by the Earl of Hadding- 
ton and three bythe Earl of Mulgrave. 
There were also seven viceregal and 
military bespeaks. Thirty novelties 
were produced, £5,567 paid to stars, 
and £18,000 taken in all. The actual 
loss, on balancing the accounts, 
amounted to £146! This deficiency 
would have been greater but for the 
success of the last fortnight. The 
manager, despite his experience, may 
have made mistakes—what manager 
has not ?/—but it cannot be said that 
he was either asleep on his post, in- 
active, or negligent in feeding ‘his 
patrons with variety. 

The season of 1835-1836 .com- 
menced on the 10th of October with 
Mrs. Waylett, who played twenty- 
two nights, She returnedin January 


for six nights more. For the two en- 
gagements she received £632. She 
was always a favourite in Dublin ; 
hersinging being particularly admired. 
She was considered the best English 
ballad-singer since Mrs. Bland, and a 
pleasing actress in parts, serious or 
comic, which fell within her powers. 
Mr. C. Kemble followed her on the 
5th of November in Hamlet. It was 
not intended or announced as his last 
visit to Dublin, but it so proved. 
He was shortly after appointed to 
succeed Mr. Colman as reader of 
plays in the Lord Chamberlain’s de- 
partment. The office, the emolu- 
meuts of which altogether reached 
£600 perannum, wasconsidered incom- 
patible with his position as an actor 
still on the boards, and he hastened 
his retirement in consequence. His 
last appearance in the [rish metro- 
polis took place on the night ap- 
pointed for his benefit, Monday, No- 
vember 23rd, 1835,0n which occasion 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Countess 
of Mulgrave, honoured him with a 
Command. The characters he ap- 
peared in were Charles Surface and 
Petruchio. For this engagement he 
received £393. 

A better selection than Charles 
Kemble could not have been made for 
the post to which he was promoted. 
He was a fine scholar, an experienced 
artist, well versed in all the arcana of 
theatrical business, a dramatic author 
himself, and an accomplished gentle- 
man in every sense of the word. Yet 
he got the appointment more by in- 
terest than absolute merit. The Mar- 
quess Conyngham happened to be Lord 
Chamberlain when Colman died, 
and being a warm friend to Charles 
Kemble, gladly availed himself of 
the opportunity of serving him. 
Kemble, therefore, went through a 
round of his favourite characters, 
winding up on the 3rd of December, 

836, with Benedick, in which he had 
long been without a rival. On the 
24th of March, 1840, he returned 
to the stage for five nights, at the ex- 
press desire, it was said, of Her 
present Gracious Majesty. The char- 
acters he appeared in were Don Feliz, 
Mercutio, Benedick, Charles Surface, 
and, finally, Hamlet, which really 
closed his theatrical career on the 
10th of April. These performances 
produced enormous receipts, but the 
revived actor gave his services gra- 
38* 
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tuitously, and thereby rendered con- 
siderable aid to the theatre in which 
his brother had sunk a large sum of 
money for a very unprofitable return. 
He lived to a good old age, dying on 
the 12th of November, 1854, when 
he was within a few days only of 
completing his seventy-ninth year. 
He was by much the youngest of the 
gifted race ; and being intended for 
one of the learned professions, was 
sent at a very early age, by his 
brother John, to the same Continental 
seminary at which he had himself 
been educated—the English college 
at Douay. He afterwards obtained 
a situation in the Post-office ; but 
finding the duties irksome, unintel- 
lectual, and monotonous, resolved to 
follow the family bent, and try his 
fortunes on the - He came out, 
at Drury Lane, as Malcolm in “ Mac- 
beth,” in 1794. His progress was 
slow. For several seasons he was 
considered little better than a walk- 
ing gentleman ; but, by time and per- 
severance, he succeeded in placing 
himself in the highest rank. 

Through a mistaken ambition, 
when managerial power enabled him 
to do as he pleased, he constantly 
thrust himself before the public in 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello. In 
these, and the loftiest walk of 
tragedy, he never soared beyond re- 
spectability ; while in Romeo, Mac- 

uff, Edgar, and Cassio, he evinced 
an excellence which no other actor 
ever contested. Those who remember 
him in the full vigour of his manly 
beauty, in such parts as /aulcon- 
bridge, Marc Antony, Jaffier, Bene- 
dick, Mirabel, Mercutw, Charles 
Surface and Don Felix, have seen 
specimens of acting in the best school, 
never surpassed, and which they may 
despair of seeing approached in these 
“fast” days, when the young aspir- 
ants of the stage hold themselves 
superior to the trammels of study, 
experience, or example, and expect to 
achieve sudden fame and fortune by 
a sort of impromptu inspiration. 
life of Charles Kemble has yet to be 
written. It would be acceptable to 
all who take an interest in theatrical 
records. We haveseen many of his 
letters to different friends, and have 
more than one in our own possession, 
well worthy of being preserved. 

Mr. Wilson and Miss Birch suc- 
ceeded Mr. C. Kemble in Dublin, in 
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December, 1835. Then came Charles 
Kean for ten nights, followed by a 
French company, who were left 
in the breakers by their employer, a 
Mr. Last, who had been box-keeper 
at the Opera House in London. He 
deserted and withdrew when prose- 
cuted, and on the eve of conviction 
in a heavy penalty for opening the 
theatre in Brunswick-street without 
licence, in defiance of the powers of 
the royal patent. 

The abandoned corps appealed to 
Mr. Calcraftin the following letter :-— 

“ Srr,—Confiding in the name and 
signature of Mr. Last, twenty French 
artistes have left their home. To 
indemnify them for their exertions, a 
small salary was promised them. 
When in Paris, Mr. Last gave us the 
highest hopes, assuring us we should 
have leave from the proper author- 
ities and numerous subscriptions ! 
Such were the assertions made by 
him to every one of us. We had 
scarcely arrived, when we were con- 
vineced of his propositions being all 
a deception, and, moreover, that the 
right of playing the French comedy 
in Dublin, was a right which he had 
assumed in an illegal way ; and, to 
crown all, Mr. Last has left them 
suddenly, with a full month’s salary 
due to the whole of them, and an un- 
fuifilled engagement. This conduct, 
which cannot be termed otherwise 
than a base imposition, places the 
French artistes in a most distressing 
position ; and in order to escape from 
it, we have recourse toyou, and know- 
ing your reputation for generosity, 
we beg to ask for a performance in 
your theatre for our benefit, agreeing 
not to play in the French theatre in 
Brunswick-street, after that perform- 
ance. Inthe expectation of a favour- 
able answer, we remain, sir, your 
respectful servants, 

(Signed), Bazin, Hypolite, Tarante, 
Viardot, Vizentini, Grandels, Amelié, 
Cossard, Adeline, Camus, &c., &c.” 

Mr Calcraft replied immediately, 
as follows :— 

“To the Artistes of the French 
Company. 
“Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
“11th December, 1835. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—I beg 
to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, handed to me by Monsieur 
Boisselin, Vice-Consul for France, 
and am not in the least surprised at 
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the abrupt termination of the French 
performances, or the causes which 
have led toit. On the contrary, I was 
= prepared for this catastrophe.” 

r. Calcraft then dilated, in pointed 
but moderate language, upon the in- 
fringement of his patent, and con- 
cluded in these words :— 

“But in these matters I readily 
separate the artists from the manager, 
and shall very willingly enter into an 
arrangement with you for performing 
in my theatre, both because I feel 
strongly for the situation in which 
you are placed as strangers in a 
foreign land, and as I am always 
anxious to afford the public every 
possible variety of dramatic exhibi- 
tion. I trust the circumstances of 
your case will excite interest and sym- 
pathy sufficient to give you the means 
of returning to your own country, 
and, in some measure, compensate for 
the treatment you have received. I 
am, ladies and gentlemen, your obe- 
dient servant.” 

This correspondence led to an im- 
mediate engagement on shares, for 
seven nights, concluding with a 
general benefit. The artists were 
thus rescued from the dilemma into 
which they had been entrapped. 
Some, however, sold a portion of 
their stage jewellery and wardrobe to 
members of the Dublin company. 
Amongst the party were several, 
male and female, of more than or- 
dinary talent. 

At Christmas, instead of a panto- 
mime, a spectacle of peculiar interest 
was announced, called “ Jocko, or the 
Brazilian Ape.” In this, the leading 
feature was Monsieur Klischnig, cele- 
brated as a personator of the monkey 
tribe, in all its variations. He was 
considered by many as far superior to 
Gouffe and equal to Mazurier. Ty- 
rone Power then acted for twenty- 
four nights. After him came the 
African Roscius, who, in addition to 
his black parts, played Rolla and 
Bertram. On his benefit night he 
delivered “ Remarks on the Drama, 
including passages from his own early 
life.” The latter might have been 
authentic or fabulous ; there was no 
one to contradict them. On the oc- 
casion of the Lessee’s benefit, Febru- 
ary 18th, 1836, the Lord Lieutenant 
not only honoured him with his 
presence, but presented him with a 
valuable claret-jug. 
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The Earl and Countess of Mul- 
grave wereextremely partial to Italian 
opera. It was not only the interest, 
but the strong inclination of the 
manager to gratify such generous sup- 
porters of the theatre in all their 
wishes. An Italian company, under 
Signor de Begnis, was engaged from 
the 20th of February to the 26th 
of March. They played through the 
Lent season,and attracted good houses 
On Easter Monday, Mr. Sheridar 
Knowles appeared, accompanied by 
Miss Elphinstone, who afterwards 
became his second wife, and still sur- 
vives him. On the 14th of April, 
Mr. Sterling Coyne, then in his 
novitiate as a dramatist, had an 
author's night, when two of his own 

ieces were performed—“ The Four 
vers,” and “‘ Honest Cheats.” He 
soon removed to Loudon, and became 
a regular writer for the stage, al- 
most as prolific as O’Keeffe, Mon- 
crief, or Kenny. He died recently in 
July, 1868. Samuel Lover preceded 
him by only a week or two. 

On the 18th of April, a nd 
fancy costume and full-dress ball was 
given in the theatre. It was ventured 
as an experiment, gave great satis- 
faction, and proved highly remu- 
nerative. The pit was boarded over, 
and arranged for dancing ; the whole 
space comprising the entire extent of 
the stage, and both circles of boxes 
was thrown open for the reception of 
the company, brilliantly illuminated, 
and fancifully decorated. No masks 
were admitted. The programme in- 
cluded a concert—a full orchestra, 
two military bands, with a quadrille 
and waltz band. Tea, lemonade, 
confectionery, é&c., from the begin- 
ning of the evening, and at twelve 
o’clock the saloon was opened for 
supper refreshments, ample and 
varied. Tickets of admission, in- 
cluding refreshments, were fixed at 
half a guinea. The middle gallery 
was assigned for spectators only, at 
three shillings. Everything was con- 
ducted with the utmost order. A 
long list of lady-patronesses headed 
the bill, and graced the evening by 
their presence. No one was admitted 
without a ticket, purchasable at the 
box-office only. The sole entrance 
was by the box door. 

On the 25th of April the operatic 
drama of the “Jewess,” which had 
been acted in London for one hundred 
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and fifty nights, was brought forward, 
under the direction of Mr. Yates, 
proprietor of the Adelphi, and acting 
manager of Drury Lane. Mrs. Yates 
was expressly engaged for Lachel, 
the heroine. No expense was spared 
in the production of this gorgeous 
spectacle. A platform was. erected 
from the stage to the pit, passing 
over the orchestra, for the better dis- 

lay of a procession of knights on 

orseback, armed cap-a-pie in real 
glittering armour. In addition to 
the pageantry, the piece had much 
dramatic merit, and afforded an op- 
portunity for etfectiveacting. Itran 
for seventeen nights, and was much 
applauded, but the enormous expense 
rendered profit impossible. The 
*‘ Jewess” was varied by a new opera 
called “The Siege of Rochelle,” the 
music by Balfe—successful, but not 
attractive. 

On the 2Ist of May, 1836, the 
summer season opened with Madame 
Vestris, who had not visited Dublin 
for five years. The next night she was 
joined by Mr. C. Mathews. They 
were followed by Mr. Power and Mr. 
C. Kean. The theatre closed on the 
9th of July. Another unproductive 
season, showing a deficiency of £383, 
on a total receipt of £13,348. Thirty- 
three novelties were produced, and 
£3,379 paid to auxiliaries. Madame 
Vestris received £480, Power £586, 
Mrs. Waylett £632, C. Kean £212, 
the Italian Company £600, C. 
Kemble £393, Yates and Co., for 
“ Jewess,” £436. There were four 
State Commands and the usual mili- 
tary bespeaks—in all, 192 acting 
nights. 

On the final close of the summer 
season, a very promising engagement 
was entered into with Madame Mali- 
bran, after long negotiation and in- 


finite difficulty in the adjustment of 


terms. Mr. Templeton, at her par- 
ticular request, was secured for 
tenor ; Mr. Jones, from Drury Lane, 
for bass. The operas to be produced 
were “La Sonnambula,” “ Fidelio,” 
and the “ Maid of Artois,” with in- 
creased band and choruses. Dublin 
was ina ferment of expectation ; the 
scale of prices was increased, and the 
manager's hopesrose high. The box- 
office was literally besieged with ap- 
plications for seats, considerably above 
£400 being taken within a very few 
daysafter the announcement. Thefirst 
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performance was to come off in the 
third week of September. On the 
15th Mr. Caleraft was startled by a 
note from De Beriot, the fair canta- 
trice’s husband, to the effect that she 
was suddenly taken ill during her 
great exertions at the Manchester 
festival, confined to her bed, and 
utterly unable to undertake the Dub- 
lin engagement. He hurried over 
instantly to Manchester, where on 
his arrival, a certificate even more 
conclusive and alarming was placed 
in his hands, signed by two leading 
local physicians, and an eminent 
surgeon, who had been called in on 
the approach of danger. There was 
nothing left but to announce the dis- 
appointment, go through the painful 
process of refunding the money 
already paid, and to satisfy the 
demands of all who had been ex- 
pressly engaged, and were punctually 
at their posts. In a few days more 
and in the same week when she 
should have appeared in Dublin, on 
the 23rd of September, the fair and 
gifted child of song closed her earthly 
career, cut off suddenly in her twenty- 
ninth year, in the full bloom of youth, 
fortune, and professional reputation. 

On the arrival of her own family 
physician and intimate friend, Dr. 
Beiluowini, ahomeeopathist, the Man- 
chester practitioners declared that 
they could not act with him, and re- 
tired. He denounced the system 
they had adopted in unceremonious 
terms, and gave his opinion without 
reserve, that, instead of increasing her 
exhaustion by bleeding, they should 
have supported her weak powers by 
stimulants. They, of course, re- 
torted, and opinions were much 
divided on the subject. Her death- 
warrant was signed before the inter- 
ference of Belluomini; and his system, 
erroneous or sound, could neither ac- 
celerate nor retard its execution. 
Meanwhile Belluomini hustled off the 
disconsolate De Beriot, according to 
what was said to be the Continental 
system, and left the funeral obsequies 
of the deceased to be superintended 
by strangers and professional ad- 
mirers. She was buried in the 
cathedral churchyard, but after some 
time De Beriot returned, exhumed 
her remains, and carried them over 
to Belgium for final interment in the 
church of Lacken, not far from Brus- 
sels, in which neighbourhood he had 
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an estate and residence called the 
Chateau d’Ixcelles. 

Malibran was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest artists the world has ever 
seen. It was difficult to say whether 
she excelled most in acting or in 
singing, in comedy or in tragedy. In 
all she did she was real and intense ; 
her whole being was in her art ; she 
lived in a perpetual fever of excite- 
ment. Add to this, much personal 

ace, in features, form, and manner. 

‘o her may be aptly applied the im- 
pressive lines of Dryden — 

A fiery soul, which working out its way, 

Fretted the puny body to decay, 

And o’er inform’d the tenement of clay. 
In a book purporting to be memoirs 
of the deceased vocalist, by the 
Countess de Merlin, it is stated that 
“the Committee of the Manchester 
Musical Festival wished to pay De 
Beriot the full amount of his wife’s 
engagement, though she had only per- 
formed twice. ‘This he refused !” 
Mr. Bunn, commenting on the numer- 
ous misstatements in this assumed 
biography says, in his work entitled 
“The Stage, Before and Behind the 
Curtain’—and he was likely to 
speak from certain knowledge—with 
reference to this particular passage, 
“De Beriot did no such thing, for 
he received every farthing of it.” 

In the sudden difficulty under 
which Mr. Calcraft was placed, Miss 
Kelly, who had retired from the stage, 
and had no intention of appearing 
again, except in her own theatre, very 
kindly offered to come over from Lon- 
don and give her Dramatic Recollec- 
tions and Monodramatic Entertain- 
ment, called “ Mrs.'Parthian at Home.” 
The proposal wasthankfully accepted. 
She was well received, and her per- 
formance pleased ; but the blow was 
too heavy, and the disappointment 
too great to be retrieved. It threwa 
gloom over the coming season, and 
led to a theatrical depression not 
easily removed. The pecuniary loss 
to an exchequer already becoming 
“fine by degrees and beautifully 
less,” weighed heavily on prospective 
arrangements. 

The season of 1836-7 commenced on 
Saturday, October 8th. Mrs. Hone 
was then first introduced to the Iri 
omg She was a very pretty woman, 

er figure petite and graceful; a 

ing singer, and an actress of 
general ability; she reminded the 
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audience of Mrs. Wayilett, being much 
in the same style, with a voice of less 
power. She was not equal in talent 
to the lady with whom we have 
compared her, but far superior in per- 
sonal attractions. Mr. Collins was 
engaged to support her in the operatic 
pieces. Shortly before her last night 
she was robbed in her lodgings of a 
£50 note. The servants were accused, 
and a rigid police investigation tock 
place, but neither plunder nor thief 
were brought to light. She had had 
a supper party the night before, and 
one of the guests, not of the most im- 
maculate character, was charitably 
suspected of the breach of hospitality. 
After a week or two, Mr. Butler, a 
tragedian of note, who had performed 
the season before, was added to the 
auxiliary list. In November, the 
constant stars, Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
went through an engagement of six- 
teen nights with their usual attrac- 
tion. Mr. Charles Kean followed 
them on the Ist of December. 
During this, and a short re-engage- 
ment in the summer, he performed 
eighteen nights. His popularity was 
continually on the increase. 

At Christmas, instead of a pan- 
tomime, a military spectacle was pre- 
sented, which had been signally at- 
tractive in London, founded on the life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. It was writ- 
ten by Mr. Rophino Lacy, and em- 
braced the leading incidents in the 
career of the great conqueror, ending, 
with the Farewell of Fontainbleau. 
It ran for only twelve nights, pro- 
ducing less effect than was expected, 
and not repaying the outlay. Mr. 
Calcraft represented Napoleon, and 
his “ get up” was considered a com- 
plete facsimile. We never saw any 
actor who did not look like the 
original when arrayed in the tradi- 
tional small cocked hat, boots, white 
breeches, waistcoat, green uniform, 
and gray redingote. There was the 
spirit of identification in the peculiar 
costume. When Bunn produced 
“Gustavus the Third” at Covent 
Garden, he figured as the ex-Emperor 
in the great scene of the masked ball, 
supposed to take place in March, 1792, 
and produced an extraordinary sen- 
sation. All were so struck by the 
resemblance that they lost sight 
of theanachronism. In 1792 Bona- 
parte was an unknown captain of 
artillery. 
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Early in January, 1837, an Italian 
company, again under De Begnis, 
formed a part of the programme. 
The leading ladies were the Contessa 
degli Antonii, greatly patronised by 
the viceregal family, and Made- 
moiselle de Angioli, whosubsequently 
became La Marchesa Aldobrandini 
by marriage with a nobleman of 
Rome. Eight different operas were 
produced in eighteen nights. The 
celebrated Norwegian violinist, Ole 
Bull, with a reputation second only 
to Paganini, attracted eight good 
houses. A little later in the season 
came the great pianist Henri Herz, 
who also proved a welcome impor- 
tation. The terms of these “illustrious 
foreigners” reduced the manager's 
profit to a sum which, in comparison 
with the price he had to pay, was as 
a wart to Ossa. 

On Monday, February 13th, Mr. 
Macready, who had not visited Dub- 
lin for two years, appeared as Mac- 
beth. He played fourteen nights, 
and had three new plays: “ The 
Provost of Bruges,” by Mr. G. W. 
Lovell; “ Ion,” by Sergeant Talfourd; 
and “The Duchess de la Valliere,” the 
first dramatic work of Sir E. L. 
Bulwer. The old pieces were more 
attractive than the novelties. To 
vary the performances as much as pos- 
sible, the tragedian was succeeded by 
Miss Shirreff and Mr. Templeton 
in a series of operas. They came out 
in “ Love in a Village,” as Rosetta 
and Hawthorn. Miss Shirreff was 
greatly admired. Templeton amply 
sustained his reputation as H/vino in 
the “Sonnambula,” which so far ex- 
ceeded his usual mark that poor 
Malibran often said she had inspired 
him. He had a fine falsetto, which 
he brought into play with singular 
effect in that particular part. Auber’s 
celebrated opera of “ Gustavus the 
Third” had been reserved for this 
occasion; but two repetitions only, to 
indifferent houses, evinced the diffi- 
culty of catering for a Dublin audience 
on the principle of London success. 
The opera died, in fact, and “made 
no sign.” 

The winter season concluded with 
a troupe of real Bedouin Arabs, who 
executed surprising feats of activity 
and strength. Their gymnastics were 
not assisted by any spring-board. 
The somersets were performed from 
a solid block of stone, 29 inches by 
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21, placed perpendicularly upon two 
other blocks of stone, something after 
the fashion of a Druidical altar. A 
second Fancy Ball was given on the 
4th of May, but though remunerative, 
less so than the former experiment. 

The summer season commenced 
with the celebrated Jim-Crow Rice, 
an American comedian, whose chief 
merit lay in his execution of the 
eccentric melody or parody from 
which he obtained his theatrical so- 
briquet. Mr. and Mrs. Ternan, late 
Miss Jarman, were engaged, princi- 
pally for the production of two new 

lays—“Sylla the Dictator,” by 
sanim, and “ The Wrecker’s Daugh- 
ter,’ by Sheridan Knowles. In 
neither instance was the result sa- 
tisfactory. Madame Vestris and 
Charles Mathews appeared for 
twelve nights; and on July the 19th 
the theatre closed, after two hundred 
and two performances, with the bene- 
fit of the Lessee, on which occasion 
he delivered an address. In this, he 
observed— 

“But other causes, equally local, 
and apparently more permanent, have 
had their due effect in paralyz- 
ing our exertions, and will, I fear, 
render a successful season an impos- 
sible achievement to all who under- 
take to wield the dramatic sceptre of 
this most complicated and unprofit- 
able monarchy. I speak after the 
experience of many years, with a clear 
knowledge and observation of the 
measures of those who have preceded 
me. ; The original incum- 
brances of this theatre, which are not 
likely to be removed, the number of 
transferable debenture tickets which 
are sold nightly at reduced prices to 
the manifest deterioration of the pro- 
perty ; the difficulty of forming a 
company equal to the claims and ex- 
pectations of the audience, arising 
chiefly from the great increase of the 
London minor theatres ; the impos- 
sibility of procuring a constant suc- 
cession of first-rate auxiliary talent ; 
and though last not least, the change 
of hours, of habits, and manners, 
which have produced on the public 
generally a distaste for all dramatic 
entertainments. Surely these causes 
are all or each of them amply suffi- 
cient to account for the unfavourable 
result of theatrical speculation in this 
ancient metropolis. Should 
I, however, have the honour of again 
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appearing before you at the usual time 
of commencing the winter season, it 
may, notwithstanding, be with better 
prospects than I have now reason to 
anticipate ; and till that period arrives, 
ladies and gentlemen, I once more, 
with unfeigned sincerity, thank you 
for past favours, and most respectfully 
bid you—Farewell.”’* 

Within the season over which this 
threnodial requiem was pronounced, 
£13,182 had been taken; but the 
balance on the unfavourable side 
amounted to £1,133. To the stars 
was paid £3,944. The principal re- 
cipients were Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
£751 ; Madame Vestris and Mr. C. 
Mathews, £520 ; Mr. Macready, £410 ; 
Mr. C. Kean, £333 ; the Italian com- 

any, £1,003; Mrs. Honey, £239 ; 

edouin Arabs, £308 ; Mr. Rice, £177. 
The Lord Lieutenant and the Countess 
of Mulgrave gave three brilliant Com- 
mands. Nothing could exceed the anx- 
iety withwhich they persevered in their 
support of the theatre. When not other- 
wise engaged they seldom omitted an 
opportunity of being present in their 

rivate box. It also soon became 

nownthatthey frequently gave petits 
soupers at the Castle, after the per- 
formance, which the leading frequent- 
ers of the boxes were requested to at- 
tend, byspecial selection. An aide-de- 
camp in waiting went round and de- 
livered the invitations viva voce, the 
usual formal ceremony being laid 
aside. Nothing could be more delight- 
ful than these impromptu reunions, 
or better calculated to give a tone of 
fashion to the theatre. Many, who 
cared little for the dramatic bill of 
fare, cared very much for the plea- 
sure and distinction of being included 
in the Viceregal symposia. But no 
amount of private patronage or per- 
sonal interest can create a flood-tide 
in a stagnant lake. If the public 
habitually and en masse turn aside 
from the most alluring baits held out 
to tempt them, the purse of For- 
tunatus, or the banks of all the 
Rothschilds would fail to keep a great 
national establishment above water. 


“You hadasplendid houselast night,” 
was the usual congratulatory address 
to the manager, if he accidentally 
met a friend after one of those “few 
and far between” exceptions. “ Yes,” 
he would reply ; “‘ but I cannot forget 
the six empty ones by which it was 
preceded, and the same number 
likely tofollow.” “Ah! youmanagers 
are never satisfied !” would generally 
be the flattering rejoinder. This, with 
the aid of philosophy somewhat over 
taxed, comprised his ordinary conso- 
lation. 

The eighth season opened on Mon- 
day, October 16th, 1837. To meet 
the depression of the times a general 
reduction of prices was announced as 
an experiment, the scale being as fol- 
lows :—Boxes, 4s. ; pit, 2s. ; first gal., 
1s. 6d. ; second gal., 1s. Second price 
—Boxes, 2s. 6d. ; pit, 1s. 6d. ; first 
gal., 1s.; second gal., 6d. The dis- 
tinction between ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s tickets was abolished. Mrs. 
Watkins Burroughs was engaged as 
the leading lady. The Bedouin Arabs 
were the first auxiliaries in the list, 
founded on their previous attraction. 
They were less successful this time. 
The novelty had worn off, and there 
was toomuch sameness in the exhibi- 
tion. Mr. G. V. Brooke, now grown 
into a man, and who in the five years 
which succeeded his first youthful 
appearance had acquired considerable 
provincial celebrity, appeared as Vir- 
genius, on the 25th of October. Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam followed him. ‘ The Pick- 
wickians,” or the Peregrinations of 
Sam Weller, founded on Dickens’s ce- 
lebrated papers, arranged expressly 
for this theatre, was produced on the 
13th of November. It gave great 
satisfaction, and drew twenty-five 
good houses. 

On Thursday, the 30th of Novem- 
ber, Mr. Charles Kean presente! 
himself for a few nights previous to 
his re-appearing in London. It was 
well known that he was engaged at 
Drury-lane for a long series of per- 
formances, for which he was to re- 
ceive fifty pounds per night. Mr. 


* It is right to observe that this ill-success had attended the manager’s exertions, not- 
withstanding a personal popularity uninterrupted and extraordinary. And we may also 
remark that whenever occasion called Mr. Calcraft before the footlights as manager, his 
addresses were characterized by the ease, force, and point which become a gentleman and 
a scholar, and were delivered with that impressiveness and grace which constitute the best 


style of theatric elocution.—Eprtor D.U.M. 
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Bunn, the London manager, acceded 
to these terms gladly, trusting to the 
unprecedented popularity and success 
of the young tragedian in all the 
leading theatres throughout the king- 
dom. He had always been fostered 
and applauded to the echo in Dublin, 
but until now his attraction kept no 
pace with the acclamations of the 
audience and the eulogies of the 
press. On this occasion it mounted 
at once to fever heat ; the houses, for 
a run of twelve nights, averaging 
nearly £200. His terms with Mr. 
Calcraft had always been ten pounds 
per night, and half his benefit. When 
the manager strongly urged him to 
take more, as the present success had 
gone so far beyond their mutual ex- 

ctatious, he resolutely declined. 
*No,” he said, “you paid me a cer- 
tainty several times when I didn’t 
bring it, and now it is but fair that 
you should have the chance which 
has so fortunately turned in your 
favour.” Nothing could induce him 
to swerve from this liberal resolu- 
tion. 

At Christmas an original panto- 
mime was brought forward under the 
direction of Mr. Elsgood, engaged as 
Clown, called “Harlequin and the 
Ocean Queen, or the King of the 
Ruby Castle, and the Magic Yew 
Branch.” It was more productive 
than former ones had proved, and 
ran for twenty-three nights. In 
January, 1838, the great pianist 
Thalberg performed four times, for 
which he received £234. On the 
20th of the same month, Tyrone 
Power, who had shortly before re- 
turned from a tour of wonderful 
success in the United States, re- 
appeared as Sir Patrick O’ Plenipo 
in the “Irish Ambassador,” and Dr. 
O’Toole in the “Irish Tutor.” A 
crowded and enthusiastic house wel- 
comed him. The same full and 
applauding attendance continued 
throughout his fifteen nights. He, 
too, never increased his terms with 
his old friend the Dublin manager, 
although his attraction augmented 
steadily. He also stipulated in 


all his London arrangements that, 


he should have time, on giving due 
notice, for his regular visits to Ire- 
land. ing thisengagement Samuel 
Lover's “ Rory O’More,” founded on 
his own novel of the same title, was 
acted for the first time in Dublin, 
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and at once established a popularity 
which never waned while Power was 
alive. On the 3rd of March, 1838, 
an Italian Operatic Company, under 
the direction of Mr. Mitchell, of Lon- 
don, commenced a series of perform- 
ances. Stalls were constructed for 
the first time, the admissien to which 
was halfa guinea nightly. The dress 
boxes were raised to seven. shillings. 
No increase to other parts of the 
house. A subscription list was opened 
for the series under the direct pa- 
tronage of the Lord Lieutenant and 
Countess of Mulgrave. These operas 
occupied the greater part of the Lent 
season. They filled up profitably a 
difficult time to get over, and one 
usually accompanied by loss. On 
this occasion the ordinary orchestra 
and chorus were considerably in- 
creased. The subscription embraced 
twelvenights, but there were four more 
not included in the programme. The 
success induced the manager to make 
a second arrangement with Mr. 
Mitchell for a few additional operas 
after Easter. On the 20th of April 
Mrs. Nesbitt, afterwards Lady 
Boothby, appeared for the first time 
in Ireland. She came with a loud 
flourish of trumpets, and a great Lon- 
don reputation, backed by unusual 
beauty. She made her debdé in her 
celebrated part of Constance, in 
Sheridan Knowles’s “ Love Chase,” 
reserved for this express opportunity. 
Neither actress nor play produced 
the effect anxiously and confidently 
looked for. The ‘ Love Chase” was 
only repeated six times, and the lady 
was so little satisfied with the result 
of her visit that she never came 
again. She was the first representa- 
tive in Dublin of Pauline in Lord 
Lytton’s far-famed drama of the 
“ Lady of Lyons.” It was out of her 
range, beyond her mark, and made 
no impression. Balls, formerly a great 
favourite, was engaged to support 
her. The farces pleased more i 
the plays. 

The summer season commenced on 
the 19th of May with Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood. Their engagement extended 
to twenty-twonights. The new opera, 
“ Ninetta, or the Maid of Palaisead,” 
an English version of the Italian 
“Ta Saints Ladra,” with Rossini’s 
music, was the novelty, and, as usual, 
less attractive than the old pieces. 
It was only performed twice. On 
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the 5th of July, the veteran Tom 
Johnson, who from the consequences 
of a severe hurt had been unable to 
appear for the whole season, took a 
benefit, when he performed in two 
characters. The public and his per- 
sonal friends mustered strongly round 
him, and cheered their old favourite 
with a bumper. Power came again 
on the 10th, previous toa second 
visit to America. The season con- 
cluded with twogreat foreign artistes, 
Madame Persiani and Signor Rubini, 
who appeared for two nights only in 
concerts and selected scenes from 
“ Luciadi Lammermoor.” The theatre 
was re-opened on the 15th of Sep- 
tember ‘for a single performance, 
under the immediate patronage of 
Thomas Moore, Esq., who obligingly 
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consented to attend on that occasion. 
His presence again filled the house, 
when the town was comparatively 
deserted. 

During this eighth season of one 
hundred and ninety-one nights, 
£13,218 was taken, of which £355 
overplus remained in the managerial 
exchequer. Thirty-one new pieces 
were produced, and £3,037 paid to 
stars. Mr. and Mrs. Wood received 
£978, Power £636, C. Kean £230, 
Bedouin Arabs £200, Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
£309, Thalberg £234, and Mrs. Nis- 
bett £249. There were four Command 
Nights and an equal number of be- 
speaks. The aggregate loss up to 
this period reached the sum of 
£2,782. 


HAUNTED LIVES. 


BY J. S, LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” “‘ THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


IN WHICH MR, 


ON arriving at the foot of the stairs 
at Guildford House, you find yourself 
looking toward the hall-door, at the 
entrance of a spacious hall. There is 
a back hall, considerably smaller than 
this, visible under an arch, and with 
a second door, opening upon a ter- 
race, which exactly faces the hall- 
door. 

When Dacre had reached the foot 
of the stairs, there was no one in the 
hall. He walked a few steps cau- 
tiously into it. From the pocket of 
his great coat he took one of those in- 
struments which were then known as 
“night-protectors,” formed of a strong 

iece of whale-bone, with a nob of 
ead at each end, and all whipped over 
with catgut, like the handle of a rid- 
ing-whip. The great coat he left 
where it hung, and took merely his 
wide-awake hat. Then he stood still 
for a moment, and looked toward the 
terrace-entrance with a sharp glance, 
listening intently. There was neither 
sight nor sound to alarm him. 

In a moment more he had opened 
and closed the door, and jumping from 
the terrace to the lower level of the 
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grass, he listened again, under shelter 
of the overhanging balustrade. 

It was a pause only of a second. 
With swift steps he reached the 
stable-door. It opened with a latch. 

“ Anyone here !” he asked, as he 
entered. 

There was no answer. He passed 
through, and found himself in a paved 
stable-yard. Here he repeated his 
question again without an answer. 

‘The door opening upon the stable 
lane was fast, but the key was in the 
lock. Again Dacre looked at his 
watch. he momentous hour had 
justarrived. There was exactly time 
to reach the point of safety, if all went 
smoothly. 

Stern and sharp were the features 
of the young man as he looked up and 
down the carriage-way leading from 
the stables. 

This was a much wider road that 
Brompton lanes, especially stable- 
lanes, were wont to be, and had beet 
laid out probably at first, for a line of 
dwelling-houses, and a lordly row of 
old elm trees rose dimly into the 
moonlight from the other side, and 
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the buildings that abutted on it at 
the side on which he stood, were old- 
fashioned gateways or gables of 
stable-buildings, some of which were 
overgrown with ivy. 

Not a human being was moving on 
this pretty and melancholy old road, 
and notasoundaudible but the baying 
of a watch-dog, and the faint clink of 
his own steps. 

He knew the geography of this 
road perfectly ; in fact, he had studied 
it as a general does the scene of his 
operations. About two hundred 
steps higher up, it opened upon a rbad 
parallel to the great Brompton high- 


way. 

if he could reach that corner un- 
observed, five minutes more would 
bring him to a cab-stand, and then 
one long straight pull of half an hour 
or less, and if money could make “the 
mare go,” the cab and its freightage 
would be at the right minute at its 
destination. 

Under the shadow of the buildings, 
with a light and quick tread, he 
walked. He had not gone fifty 
yards, however, when a whistle from 
the road behind him, and answered 
from the point to which he was tend- 
ing, pierced him with a chill mis- 
giving. 

In a situation so intensely critical, 
the bravest man is liable to unac- 
knowledged tremors, such as in ascer- 
tained and open danger on the field 
would never approach him. He might 
as well be shot as delayed. All de- 
pended on two hundred steps. 

Looking over his shoulder he saw 
two figures approaching from the 
lower end of the road, and before him 
were also two—one some little way in 
advance of the other. 

His heart swelled and fluttered for 
an instant, and then came the cold 
intense resolution of an adventurous 
man who is in for a crisis of danger. 
He saw that these persons were ap- 
proaching at a rapid pace from either 
end, and would surround him by the 
time they had reached the centre. 

This manceuvre, at all events, should 
not succeed. He seized the Napo- 
leonic plan of taking the enemy in 
detail, and with his loaded whalebone 
in his grasp dashed onward to meet 
the foremost of his adversaries. He 


ran at the top of his speed; the enemy 
hesitated ; with his left hand he 
flourished a ribbon of paper, in the 
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other he grasped a thick bludgeon, 
and cried— 

“You know me well, sir, there’s no 
use—you’re had.” 

But Mr. Dacre’s onset was not to 
be so stayed. There was not a moment 
to spare, for the other fellow was 
running up, and Alfred Dacre had 
closed and struck before he was on 
the field. It was well, perhaps, for 
both parties that the man ducked at 
the moment that his blow descended. 
It struck off his hat, with no further 
damage, and our young friend, who, 
with all his foreign refinements, 
showed the skill of an English boxer, 
before theman had quite recovered his 
equilibrium, struck him a tremendous 
blow with his fist between the eyes, 
and down went his foremost foe, with 
a stunning pound upon the road. 

The “ reserve,” who witnessed this 
disaster, now not three yards in his 
van, pulled down his hat, halted, and 
whirled his stick in the air. At him 
sprang our hero, but before he reached, 
came asound like a bat on the cricket- 
ball, and our handsome friend, 
stricken from behind, fell upon his 
shoulder, and rolled round upon his 
back, white and ghastly, in the moon- 
light, and with a gush of blood trick- 
ling in a divided rivulet over his fore- 
head and face. 

Our young tenor lay there, in 
dreamland, or, for aught they knew, 
dead. No trace of sternness in his 
face ; sad and gentle as a sick child's 
sleep were the features on which the 
moon now shone, and his long silken 
lashes showed very prettily on the 
death-like cheek below his closed 


eyes. 

Laura Challys Gray was in her 
drawingroom, hardly two hundred 
steps away. What would she have 
thought of this tableau ? 

“ Well, ’twas him took to that work 
first,” said the man with whom he 
had been on the point of closing. 
“He'd spar—that ere chap; that was 
a teazer he lent Jim. All right again, 
Jim ?” 

This polite inquiry from his brother 
beak, did not elicit a reply from Jim, 
whose temper seemed to be a little 
soured. 

“T shay, Jim, run you round and 
fetch the brougham. This here gent’s 
got it rayther ’eavy, and we’ll want 
to give him a hairing to-wards the 
city, or if you’d rayther, Tom can go— 
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a bit queerish, I desshay ?’ said Mr. 


vi. 

“What's this? J shay! devilish 
well he didn’t give you a fillip with 
thish ’ere feather,” continued the Jew, 
taking up the weapon that lay on the 
ground beside Dacre’s head, and jerk- 
ing it lightly in the air. ‘ Mind, 
Tom, where wefoundit. I?fanything 
goesh wrong with this queer fellow, 
it will show the people what a lamb 
he vas.” 

Then stooping over Mr. Dacre, the 
Jew insinuated his long fingers into 
his breast-pocket, and drew out thence 
a paper, which, touching the blood on 
his cheek and forehead, as Mr. Levi 
plucked it forth, required to be shaken 
in the air, and opened gingerly to 
save that nice gentleman from dab- 
bling his fingers. 

Over this paper the Jew sneered, 
and grinned, and snorted. It was 
the passport of Guy De Beaumirail to 
Paris. 

“T wish you a very pleasant trip, 
Mr. De Beaumirail ; but you'll want 
a bit of bazhilicon for your poor 
head, firsht ; a very pleasant journey ; 
you do look a deal too lively for 
London. Paris is the ground for 
you; but it’s hard to tear yourself 
away from the sheenes of sho many 
agreeable years, and you'll put it off 
for a day or two, won’t you, and 
jusht shleep another night or two in 
the jolly old Fleet ?” 

Just at this moment the young man 
sat up and looked before him with a 
dazed wild stare, and said hur- 


riedly— 
” Where is he ?” 
“ Who’sh he ?” inquired Mr. Levi. 
“The stick !—the—why—oh! it’s 
all right. Where—that’s you, Levi— 
amI hit? By Jove—ha! ha! ha!— 
I’m bleeding a bit. I—I say it’s all 
fair ; have you a little water ¢” 
“We'll get it on the way home,” 
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sneered the Jew, with a long-drawn 
drawlontheemphatic word. “ Buckets 
o’ wa-ater. Great pity you’re not on 


your way to Paris via Havre—ain’t 
it ?” 


“ All fair, sir; I don’t complain— 
the fortune of war,” said the wounded 
knight, with a feeble laugh. “ A little 
trick—mine and countermine. Was 
it you who shot me, Mr. Levi ?” 

“The bullet that shot you is made 
of oak—a tap of Tom Burster’s 
switch.” 

““Well—I don’t grumble ; and—and 
here’s the carriage—quite fair ; but— 
I’m a little thirsty. A fellow might 
have a glass of water, don’t you 
think? Very quickly done, sir—ha! 
ha! ha!” and the laugh trembled into 
a groan, and the young gentleman 
fainted—I suppose from loss of blood. 

Levi was beginning to grow a little 
uncomfortable. It would have been 
decidedly awkward if the prisoner 
had died of his wound, in their hands. 

After a little time he recovered 
consciousness, and this time got some 
water to drink, and said— 

“Well, as I can’t go to Paris this 
time, I suppose I had better return to 
my castle. Tell them, in heaven’s ’ 
name, to drive quick, and get it over 
soon.” 

So they got him in, and escorting 
him in a body, drove rapidly toward 
the famous prison in Faringdon-street. 

De Beaumirail said nothing till he 
reached the well-known door. 

“Well, here’s the cage, and my 
wing’s pretty well clipt. 

So, he got out, and wiped his face 
with his handkerchief, and a faint 
groan escaped him. But his spirit 
was not subdued. He held himself 
erect and smiling, and staggered 
through the hatch and the corridor, 
and even whistled an air as he went 
up stairs; and on getting into his 
room, he fainted again. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


ON AGAIN. 


No news, of course, of Dacre next 
day at Guildford House. None was 
to have been looked for; and yet 
Laura Gray was restless, and looking 
out from the windows, and could not 
be still for a moment. 

To Mrs. Wardell she had never dis- 


closed her secret. That kind old soul 
thought her, indeed, often rather hard 
upon Dacre, and took up the cudgels 
for him, never suspecting. 

“Where is he !—what can it be _— 
could not he have written just a line ? 
—I told him to write ;—I think, 
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whatever it is, he might have managed 
one line.” 

All that time De Beaumirail, whom 
we know better as Alfred Dacre, was 
feverish and languid—lying his length 
in his dismal room, and in the doc- 
tor’s hands. 

So long as man labours, or is sick, 
with hope, the spirit of victory is 
upon him. When that elixir vite is 
expended, it is otherwise. 

Still, the perspective was not quite 
void. There was one last object —and 
something to interest—at least for 
atime. A day or two after, De Beau- 
mirail, still very pale, had thrown 
himself on his sofa, and was ex- 
pecting, by his own appointment, 
a visit from the persons who had 
foiled his escape, and were, pro- 
bably, in no pleasant temper, as 
respected him. 

These three gentlemen entered his 
room in silence, and with counten- 
ances, after their varieties, more or 
less threatening. Mr. Gillespie and 
Mr. Levi, uninvited, pulled chairs to 
the table, and grimly sat down. Mr. 
Larkin, who, whatever he might think 
of Mr. De Beaumirail, could never 
forget that he himself was a Chris- 
tian gentleman, was the only one of 
the three visitors who saluted him— 
and a very dignified and withering 
bow it was. 

“ All in the dumps, gentlemen— 
myself included. Let’s see if we can’t 
make ourselves a little more cheerful 
before we separate.” 

“Gammon,” said Mr. Levi, under 
his breath, witha rather furious gleam 
in his sullen eyes. 

“We're not like to be over cheer- 
ful, I thank ye, Mr. Beaumirail ; I 
never was mair disgusted, sir, in a’ 
my life.” 

“ We conceived, sir,” said Mr. Lar- 
kin, “that dealing as gentlemen, there 
was a confidence on which we might 
mutually rely. Every gentleman is 
aware of the kind of feeling—of 
course there’s something higher, I 
hope, than any mere worldly code—but 
that is not for every one. I did, how- 
ever, implicitly rely upon that deli- 
cacy and—a--a—delicacy ——” 

“Well, you see it was not one of 


the delicacies of the season, as the, 


Lord Mayor says,” interposed Mr. De 
Beaumirail. 

“A delicacy which is implied in the 
term honour, Mr. De Beaumirail— 
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honour—sir,” repeated Mr. Larkin, 
with a melancholy severity. 

“ Honour among thieves—I know— 
and I don’t dispute it—I’ve behaved 
very ill, but I'll make amends.” 

The gentlemen all looked at him 
fixedly. 

“T’ve come off second best—I don’t 
complain ; we were playing a sharp 
and hard game. It wasn’t ill played 
at either side, and I lost, that’s all,” 
said Mr. De Beaumirail. 

Mr. Levi sneered sullenly. 

““ Yes, I’ve got cut over the head, 
and I forgive you.” 

“We advanshed you money, Mr. 
Beaumirail,” said Levi, reproachfully. 

“Tm willing to return you every- 
thing you gave me, punctually, even 
that knock over the head, if you like 
it,” said De Beaumirail. 

“Chaff, d chaff, when busi- 
ness is on,” said Mr. Levi, “and we 
bought up them debts with thoushands 
of capital, sir, shpeculating on that 
marriage, and only I got a hint of 
your minewvers you'd a carried your 
pint, and’ mizzled!” and Mr. Levi 
clenched this energetic speech with 
an oath. 

“ Why this business is worth to you 
gentlemen, how much?” and to me, 
at least, the same, and liberty. I 
think there's some guarantee for sin- 
cerity. Come, gentlemen, ’m your 
most obedient humble servant once 
again.” 

*“ And what did you mean by that 
deevil’s trick, sir 7” demanded Mr. 
Gillespie. 

“ Suppose I meant to try whether 
IT couldn’t have it all to myself. 
Wolves, sir, all wolves—we're a 

reedy little pack, gentlemen ; but 
’ve got a lesson.” 

“ You'd like to be on again, is that 
it 7’ asked Mr. Levi. 

“On again! Of course I would— 
in fact, | must—and so must you. 
You can’t afford to lose the money 
you’ve invested. J can’t afford to lose 
all I’m to gain, along with my liberty 
and my life—I’m talking coarsely 
to you, gentlemen, to make myself 
intelligible—you wish it as much as 
I. Lhate the routine affectation of 
indifference—it always delays, and 
sometimes loses a bargain.” 

“Tf it’s ever on again—which I’m 
doubtful—for myself and guynor- 
we'll want to be sharp and wide- 
awake,” said Mr. Levi, 
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“T confess, gentlemen, I have a 
very unpleasant feeling about this 
business. I shall, if you wish it, con- 
sider the subject ;—but I don’t con- 
ceal from myself the extremely pain- 
ful character of the recent occurrence, 
and I am bound, in frankness to all 
parties, to say, that my present in- 
tention is-to consider the matter as 
at an end, to act upon my detainers 
strictly, and to direct my attention to 
bringing to light—and, of course, into 
court, the foreign property of the 
gentleman with whom I have had the 
honour, for a time, to act, and which, 
I have some reason to think, is, by no 
means, so inaccessible or inconsider- 
able as it was represented to us.” 

“You'll not object, Mr. Larkin, to 
come into the next room, and talk a 
bit wi’ me and Mr. Levi.” 

So spoke Mr. Gillespie ; and, taking 
Mr. Larkin’s assent pretty much for 

anted, he led the way into Mr. De 

eaumirail’s bed-room ; and, without 
ceremony, his companions followed 
him, leaving De Beaumirail, perfectly 
indifferent about that impertinence, 
and lost in a profound reverie. 

“T won’t allow myself to hope ;— 
no—there’s no hope ;—and poor old 
Parker will have nothing to tell me— 
nothing.” 

He sighed profoundly, and walked 
to the window—for he expected a 
visit from his old friend—and stood 
gazing anxiously into the yard. 

While he thus waited a knock came 
to his door, and aletter. It was from 
old Mr. Parker, and said— 

“ AsTI shall be unable to call at 
your rooms to-day, and knowing that 

ou will naturally be impatient to 
earn the result of my visit to Guild- 
ford House. I write to say that I 
saw Miss Gray to-day, and strictly 
regulated what I said upon your wishes, 
but quite unsuccessfully—the abso- 
lute secrecy as to your identity, which 
you imposed upon me, I, of course, 
observed. I confined myself to as- 
certaining whether her feelings with 
respect to Mr. De Beaumirail had 
undergone any favourable change, 
whether she would enter on a dis- 
cussion of his character and conduct, 
and whether any persuasion would 
induce her to tolerate an interview, 
however short, with him. I was not 
left many minutes in doubt upon any 
one of these points. No good can 
possibly come of any attempt to lead 
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her into aninterview. In her present 
temper nothing could be more painful 
and fruitless. I humbly pray the Al- 
mighty that he will be pleased to dis- 
pose her heart more charitably, and 
so in his own good time he may— 
at present it would be vain and even 
mischievous to press it.” 

And so with regrets and con- 
dolences the kind old man closed his 
letter. 

“Tam not dissappointed—blessed 
are they who expect nothing—not the 
least.” 

But his face looked paler and 
sharper, and he sighed again from his 
troubled heart. 

“ All’s over, quite.” 

And he walked to the chimney- 
piece, as if in search of something 
there, and a pale, patient smile 
gleamed on his face, and he repeated 
‘* quite,” and he wandered away to 
his mahogany book-case, and there he 
read the backs of the books without 
remembering what he read, every 
now and then repeating gently, “quite,” 
and he heard the voices of his three 
visiters, whom he had forgotten, 
babbling inside, and waking up, he 
cursed them intensely under his 
breath. 

“Three long heads in there ; it will 
be some comfort to knock them to- 
gether, as J shall ; yes, you may lay 
them together, gentlemen, but I'll 
knock them together, with a clink 
that will leave a headache behind it 
for some time to come. That little 
Jew that looks as if he’d poison his 
mother for three half-crowns ; and 
that conceited, stony-hearted, Scotch 
skin-flint, Gillespie—and Larkin! I 
hold my peace at Larkin ; no one but 
Satan himself could describe Mr. 
Larkin.” 

“To think of me here! And the 
mean dogs that are everywhere pros- 
perous, and I, punished so inexorably 
for a few boyish follies — fortune— 
health—liberty—the only good hope 
that ever approached me—all taken 
in cold blood; and I without a 
friend I may say, compelled to 
associate with such indescribable 
beasts ! 

De Beaumirail ground his teeth 
with actual fury, and with one enraged 
spurn of his heel dashed in the door 
with a noise that made them jump. 

“On or off-—are you tongue-tied— 
delay twenty seconds longer, and / 
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declare off, and, by heaven, nothing 
shall move me after.” 

Mr. Levi, who was of an excitable 
temperament, had jumped from his 
seat, and was standing with his fists 
clenched as the door flew open. Mr. 
Larkin, cowering in his chair, was 
staring at the same object, with a 
flushed frown on his forehead, in the 
sudden conviction that Mr. De Beau- 
mirail had shot himself with a pistol. 

“ Canny, there lad, canny,” bawled 
Mr. Gillespie, whose nerves were also 
ajar. 

“Come, gentlemen, these are my 
rooms, if you please, and I choose to 
be alone,’ said De Beaumirail, who 
was growing palpably dangerous. 

Mr. Larkin rose with a lofty care- 
lessness, and with a slight waive of 
his large hand towards Mr. Gillespie, 
he said grandly— 

“You can state my views, Mr. 
Gillespie. I leave myself as to our 
joint answer to Mr. De Beaumirail, 
unhesitatingly in your hands, sir,” 
and so Mr. Larkin, who had an ob- 
jection to a fracas, which he called a 
“fraycass,” got out of the room with 
rather a brighter colour, and as 
grandly as he could. ; 
“Well, Mr. Beaumirail, said Gil- 


Tuts day an unexpected visiter was 
seen at Guildford House. Charles 
Mannering, thin and pale, alighted at 
the door, and Laura, at the window, 
could scarcely believe her eyes. She 
flew down stairs and met him in the 
hall. 

“T’m so delighted you've come 
back from the wars, you poor 
wounded soldier ! we must nurse you, 
and drive you about wherever you 
like, and take such care of you. Julia 
Wardell is the best nurse in the 
world. Don’t come up stairs, it will 
tire you, you shall come into the 
library. She'll be back again soon. 
She went out about an hour ago for 
a drive, and I’m so glad to see you 
here again—honest old Charlie.” 


“ Are you really ?” he said, smiling. 


in great felicity, as he*held her hands 
in both his, “I’m so much obliged 
and so happy you can’t think.” 

So in he went to the library, and 
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lespie, — on his white felt 
hat, and taking his worsted gloves 
and stick, “we’re amost decided, 
for once more, to trust you, sir, 
that is,” he added cautiously, “ about 
as far as I'd throw a bull by 
the tail, Mr. Beaumirail, ha, ha, ha ; 
I mean, sir, we'll tak more care, sir, 
and sleep with one eye open ; we must 
bring down half a dozen of our people, 
mind ye, every time you go down to 
that place at Brompton ; you oblige 
us, ye see, to be sharp, sir, and that 
will cost us a handsome penny, but 
we'll mak trial o’t for a couple of 
times more, jest—and—that’s all.” 

“Once more is enough,” said De 
Beaumirail sharply. 

“ Well, well, Mr. Beaumirail, that’s 
bringin’ matters to a point,” said Mr. 
Gillespie in a more conciliatory tone, 
“ve'r talking sense noo, sir, if ye 
can stick to it——” 

“Time we should wind up, and 
get shomething outof the fire—a d—d 
long up-hill game it hash been to me 
and the gov’nor,” said Mr. Levi, 
who never allowed that anything 
paid him ; and took what fortune gave 
him, and, as Mr. Gillespie would have 
said, “ kept aye grumblin’.” 





there was a great deal, you may be 
sure, to be asked and answered, and 
at last he said— 

“ By-the-bye,is Mr. Dacre in town?” 

To which, looking down for a mo- 
ment as she did so, she answered, 
after her wont, quite truly— 

“T really don’t know.” 

And looking up suddenly, with 
flaming cheeks, she asked, in turn, 
with a grave defiance— 

“Why do youinquire? Have you 
heard anything new about him ?” 

“ Well, no,” said he, “ that is, more 
properly, yes and no.” 

“No man ever comes into this 
house,” said Challys Gray impetu- 
ously, “but he instantly begins to 
talk in riddles—riddles ascendin 
through all degrees of perplexity, unti 
they reach the climax, like this, of 
simple absurdity. How can any 


honest ery be truly answered by 
no .” 


‘yes an 
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“Well, it’s plain you give it up,” 
he said, laughing. “So what I mean 
is this—I have learned nothing more 
about him distinctly, but I have re- 
ceived a very distinct caution.” 

Oh, I know ; that was, of course, 
from Ardenbroke,” she said, looking 
at him with eyes not to be evaded. 

““Why should you suppose Arden- 
broke ?” demanded he. 

“* Because Ardenbroke wrote a very 
unaccountable letter about him be- 
fore,” she replied, “in fact, I think a 
most inexcusable letter—I mean from 
a person who had described himself 
as Mr. Dacre’sfriend. Yow, of course, 
have your own ideas of friendship, 
they don’t quite agree with ours. 
We, women, never run down unoffend- 
ing people as youdo. You may say 
what you like, but we are not only 
more generous, but infinitely more just. 
And what did Ardenbroke say ? or is 
the caution intended for us or for Mr. 
Dacre’s tailor? I think you’llallow the 
whole thing does very nearly approach 
impertinence, not to say outrage.” 

“Well, recollect I don’t say who 
it is,” began Charles Mannering. 

“ But there’s no good in denying, 
I know it was Ardenbroke ; and what 
did he say ?” insisted Challys Gray. 

“ Well, whoever gave me this warn- 
ing,” he began—— 

“Till promise you not to mention 
the subject to him, if you'll only tell 
me plainly that it was Ardenbroke. 
I know it was; and I’ll attack him 
very fiercely, I can tell you, when he 
comes back, unless you tell me,” in- 
terrupted Laura. 

“Tf I tell you who it was,” said 
Charles, giving way, “will you pro- 
mise, quite seriously, not to betray 
your knowledge to the person who 
wrote ?” 

“Yes—I don’t mind—certainly—I 
promise,” said Laura. 

“Well, on that condition, it was 
Ardenbroke,” he answered. 

“T knew it was. Didn’t I say so 
half a dozen times,” said Laura ; “ and 
now tell me what he says—-have you 
got his letter here ?” 

“No; but I remember everything 
exactly.” 

“Well, pray go on.” 

“He told me to take an opportu- 
nity of talkingto you. Perhapsif he 
had known,” said Charles, looking 
down, and with a little embarrass- 
ment—‘“I mean if he had thought 
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how very little right I have to speak 
to you, Challys, on any such subject, 
he would have chosen someone else ; 
but he has putit upon me so much in 
the way of a duty that I could hardly 
evade it.” 

“Tf solemnity is a recommendation 
I think he could hardly have chosen 
a better ambassador,” said Miss Gray. 

“Even that is something,” said 
Charles, smiling sadly, “ when one’s 
chance of being of use depends on 
being known to be in earnest.” 

There was a latent sarcasm in the 
look which Challys Gray turned upon 
him which was cruel. 

“In that, perhaps, though in no 
other respect, such a messenger as he 
might have chosen,” said Charles 
tranquilly. 

“Tf sage advice could make one 
wise, I should be the wisest girl in 
England,” said Challys Gray. 

“T venture no advice, pray remem- 
ber ; it comes all from Ardenbroke. 
I do not know even the facts on which 
he seems to found it. I only know 
the. conclusion he presses, and that 
he is extremely anxious as well as 
earnest.” 

‘* Well, and where is this earnest 
and anxious gentleman? If he is in 
London I think he might have saved 
i the trouble of remembering his 

ecture, and come here to speak for 
himself. I don’t mean, Charlie,” she 
said, observing something like a 
pained smile as he looked down, 
“that you could not say it just as 
well as he—perhaps better—but a 
lecture is a lecture, and a bore at 
best ; and I think it is hardly fair to 
arrange that I should have this one 
twice over—first from his ambassa- 
dor, and afterwards from himself— 
and—I really don’t know what to 
think. There never was a poor 
creature, I believe, so worried as I 


Challys Gray was curious, and yet 
reluctant—she complained of being 
so addressed, and yet wished, in- 
taper to hear the message. 

y 


“ 


dear Laura, don’t fancy that 
I urge you—I thought it was quite 
the other way—and, uniess you com- 
mand me, one word on the subject I 
shan’t say. In fact, as I said before, 
I have not the least right, except on 
these terms, to mention it again.” 
“ Now, you want to provoke me,” 
said Challys Gray; “pray, let there 
39 
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be no more about it, but tell me—I’m 
sure it is disagreeable—what has got 
into Ardenbroke’s head ?” 

“Well, it is just this—I can only 
tell you ina very general way, for lam 

uite in the dark as to his reasons: 

e says that he would give a great 
deal to come up to London, and will, 
the very moment he has had his 
second consultation about that Scotch 
property ; and he says, in these words, 
as nearly as I can remember—‘ If 
Challys Gray hasany friend near her— 
and I think you are one—he will not 
fail to entreat her to drop the person 
who calls himself Alfred Dacre. I 
made a foolish promise which em- 
barrasses me though only a little ; 
but, if I were assured that he was 
availing himself of my silence to in- 
sinuate himself into an intimacy in 
that house, I should not hesitate a 
moment about letting Challys know 
all about him. I hinted a good deal 
before. It is quite true what I said in 
his fayour. But thatis all that can be 
said in his favour, and when I said it 
I had no idea that he dreamed of in- 
troducing himself on a footing of in- 
timate acquaintance in my cousin's 
house.’” 

“Upon my word, you seem to re- 
member his periods wonderfully,” 
said Miss Gray, who was vexed 
and embarrassed. ‘“ What a capital 
actor you would have made.” 

“ A slower study, I’m afraid, than 
you think, Challys. From the mo- 
ment his letter reached me, yester- 
day afternoon, I don’t think one of 
my waking hours has passed without 
my conning over these sentences.” 

“Ts there any more ?” asked Challys. 

“ Yes—just an earnest request that 
as he could not well ask his mother, 
old Lady Ardenbroke”—— 

“Did he say why ?” 

‘He seemed to hint that old ladies 
talk, and that it would be every- 
where.” 

“'Yes—I know—and what more ?” 

* An earnest entreaty that I would 
see you; and his expression was to 
implore of you to quite give up Mr. 
Dacre’s acquaintance, and on no ac- 
count to permit him to—to write to 


“Oh! nonsense—write. Mr. Dacre 
used, as you saw, just to drop in for 
an hour or so, and sing a little. What 
a fuss! and besides, Mr. Dacre has 
not been here for—I forget how long 
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—and did not Ardenbroke say that 
all he said of him—in his favour, I 
mean—was quite true—you said so.” 

“'Yes—he does,” said Charles. 

“Well, so far as my acquaintance 
is likely to go, that is quite enough. 
If he is a gentleman—accomplished— 
well-connected. But, perhaps it is 
assumed that I am in love with him,” 
said Miss Gray, with a laugh, but 
very pale; “and that he is one of 
those charming gentlemen, who go 
about in romances and melodrames, 
if nowhere else, making irresistible 

retty speeches to adoring young 
adies, and having all the time a 
wife or a skeleton locked up in a 
closet.” 

“Oh, no—it ain’t that,” said he. 

“How do you know—what could 
be worse ?” she answered again with 
a little laugh. 

“T—the fact is—I had heard a 
story, but it was of a Mr. Dacre— 
Alfred Dacre. But Ardenbroke speaks 
of himas calling himself Alfred Dacre, 
from which it is plain that whether 
he be a Dacre at all, with some other 
Christian name, he certainly is not 
Alfred Dacre ; and so my story is 
worthless. And when I wrote to Arden- 
broke, I asked him”—Charles looked 
aside a little bashfully as he made this 
confession—* whether this gentleman 
calling himself Alfred Dacre, was 
married, and he said positively not ; 
and he had very lately heard every 
particular about him.” 

“Well, you may tell him, we're in 
no danger here, and that so far from 
having to deny ourselves to Mr. Dacre, 
he seems to have quite other people 
to look after, for we have not seen 
him here, as I told you, for some 
time.” 

And then, at Laura’s instance, the 
peiiont had a glass of sherry and a 

iscuit, and described to her his pre- 
sent quarters near High-gate, and 
told her all the little news about him- 
self. And though he made nothin 
of it, he looked pale and thin, an 
little more than half way on the road 
to recovery. 

So Challys said that she and Julia 
Wardell would drive out some day 
soon, to see old Mr. Plumtree’s won- 
derful garden, in which Charles was 
wont to lounge with his tweed plaid 
about him, on a rustic seat, reading 


his novel, in the luxury of a listless 
invalid, 
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A WEEK and more had passed, and no 
news of Alfred Dacre.‘ Guildford 
House was sad, and never did time 
move in that dull mansion moreslowly 
before. " 

Now and then Julia Wardell won- 
dered whether he would ever write 
again ; spoke dryly of his politeness, 
and expressed her impetuous wonder 
at the want alike of indignation and 
of kindness manifested, as she com- 
plained, by Challys Gray. 

“Tt certainly is,” she would say 
sarcastically to Challys Gray, “a very 
enviable state to be in. o affront 
has the slightest effect upon you! 
Could anything be ruder than Mr. 
Dacre’s walking off as he has done, 
after all the—the”—— 

“Tea,” said Challys Gray. 

“Well, the tea was not much to 
talk about—but the attention, and 
the agreeable evenings; and, in fact, 
his making quite a resource of this 
house, and coming here to chat and 
sing whenever he pleased; and I do 
say that going off as he has done, 


without explanation or even farewell 
—why he did not say so much as 


good-night. I was just thinking for 
a minute or two about something, 


tain to let us hear; and I’m quite 
uncomfortable about him); "and 'I 
envy you the charming apathy with 
which you consign our friends toithe 
chances 6f this’ reckless’ town, ‘in 
which, I ant’ told, there are: nine 
hundred accidents & week.” ru 

“ Perhaps; dear Julia, I am a stalk 
or a stone; but how can I help that. 
I did not make myself, and I really 
can’t get either into a passion or a 
misery about nothing. He'll come 
back if he wishes, and if he doesn’t 
he won't; and if you will have him 
dead, I humbl he won't. A 
little time will bring all to light.” 

“Well, I sup it will I wish 

ou weren’t looking so pale, my dear. 
have been telling you, you can’t be 
quite well, looking so poorly.” 

“T am, notwithstanding, quite 
well, I assure you,” she protested, 
“You'll put me quite out of conceit 
with myself if you go on telling me 
that I’m losing my looks.” 

“Come with me to Lady Arden- 
broke’s to-night—there’s a good child. 
She'll be so disappointed; and I don’t 
think there will be six people there.” 

“No, dear, I shan’t go.” 

; “What an obstinate little thing it 


and when I raised my eyes he had is? 


slipped out of the room ;' and not a 
line since—not a word. I do assure 
you, whatever you may think, I look 
on it as one of the rudest, coolest 
ene I ever remember hearing 
of.” 
“T daresay ; but that’s very much 
his own business. It certainly does 
not matter much to us whether he is 
the flower of courtesy—isn’t that 
what Sancho Panza calls his master 
—or the most ill-bred””—— 

“He ain’t that,” interposed Mrs. 


ardell. 

“The most ill-bred person in Lon- 
don, if we are never to see him 
again,” continued Miss Gray. “So 
I shan’t trouble my head about it.” 

“You certainly do take it very 
coolly, considering that the poor 

oung man may have met with some 
bad accident, or even lost his life; for 
I am quite sure that something must 
have prevented his calling here, or 
writing—and something~-very’ u- 
usual, or he would have been cer- 


* At what hour do you go ?” asked 
Miss Gray. 

*Nine—very early. She’s an in- 
valid still, you know.” 

“T shall see you before twelve 
then. Give her my love, and tell 
her that when it came to the hour I 
found I could not change my mind. 
I really can’t, you know. She’s very 

ood-natured; but she has made a 
ittle plan to steal me into society, 
and she would succeed before I 
knew where I was; and then, fare- 
well all comfort in’ existence, No, 
T'll remain here; and if we change 
this drowsy life it shall be to travel— 
a state in which you can see every- 
thing and yet be solitary, and quite 
enjoy your liberty.” 

“T suppose, then, there’s no good 
in my saying any more ?” Mra. 
Wardell looked at her, still in hope, 

“None in the world, dear; and I 
see the corsiogs, snd it is nearly.dark; 
and you bad get your eleak on. 
Aunt Winnie is sometimes» a you 

Te “TL Soa 






























































































































































































































































































































































know, when people keep her -wait- 


So in a few minutes more good 
Mrs. Wardell was gone, and Laura 
Gray stood quite alone at the draw- 
room window. 

The shades of night stole gradually 
over the homely old house. The 
mist hung on the grass, and floated 
among the stems of the ancient elms, 
and the darkness deepened under 
their boughs. 

The pretty lane in front was by 
this time quite silent. Leaning lightly 
against the side of the window, she 
was looking sadly down that dark 
vista where midway his carriage- 
lamps used to shine on nights like 
this. 

“ He’ll never come again—never.” 

And still she listened and watched; 
and I know not what fancies chased 
one another through her pretty head, 
and what sadness and yearnings were 
at her heart. In this lonely musing 
nearly half an hour passed, and she 
turned away with a deep sigh, 
and sitting down in a low chair took 
«x book. I don’t think she read a 
great deal—and more than once she 
sighed, and again fell into her 
reverie. 

I wish I could say that she was 
interrupted in some more romantic 
way. The fact is the door opened, 
and the servant announced Mr. 
Dacre. 

She raised her head, and saw him 
standing at the open door with his 
accustomed smile. 

There was a silence for a little 
while— 

“T havn't written—I preferred 
coming; and beside I couldn't write,” 
said he. “It is so much pleasanter 
and wiser to talk. A letter, you 
know, is blind and deaf, and neither 
sees when you look weary, nor hears 
when you say ‘ enough’, but bores on 
with inflexible stupidity till it has 
quite said out its say; and for this, 
and a thousand better reasons, I’m 
glad I did not write.” 

“Oh yes, I always think so,” said 
Challys Gray, scarcely knowing wliat 
she said. “I never write a note 
when I can help it. It is so mugh 
better—one can say everything so 
much more easily.” 

“This drawing-room, this room—” 
he was looking round it in a wild 
reverie—“ what a dream it all is! 
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and, oh, Miss Gray, this hour. I’m 
to sing for you, mind, as usual, and 
to talk—all just in the old way it 
shall be; and it has been to me 
a year since I saw you.” 

“It is, you know, a good many 
days,” said Challys Gray; “ and—we 
are not to talk in a melancholy way; 
and now have I any news to tell— 
nothing, I think, except, indeed, this, 
that my cousin Julia has gone to 
drink tea with Lady Ardenbroke this 
evening; but she'll not be very long 
away; and her dog is quite recovered; 
and the old cock china vase you 
used to admire is broken, and gone 
to some wonderful woman in Long- 
acre who puts all the bits together 
again, and makes annihilation harm- 
less.” 

“You'll tell me where to find her ?” 

“ Are you going to put her skill in 
requisition ?” 

a Yes.” 

“What have you broken ?” 

“A trifle called a heart—-my own 
—and so [ hada right to break it.” 

“Tt must have been very ill con- 
structed. Those ornaments should 
be made solid, and they would be 
less liable to accidents,” said Laura. 

“Yes, made of stone, I daresay. 
And now, for my little time, I’m going 
to be quite happy, that is to say, 
quite mad.” 

“That sounds very wild, Mr. Dacre; 
yet, I daresay, there is some truth in 
it,” and she laughed. “People, I sup- 
pose, can only be happy by imagining 
something, and forgetting a great 
deal ?” 

“Yes, Miss Gray,” said he, “one 
can forget a great deal, but never 
everything ;like others, welong forthe 
lotus ; but who would quite forget? It 
is to its saddest records that memory 
clings most fondly. I suppose by the 
time life turns into a retrospect every 
memory has some one melancholy 
treasure, the secret of all its pain, 
from which it would not part for all 
its other stores. But I’m not going 
to be sad. Ill wear my fool’s-cap, if 
you allow me, this evening, and you 


1g, ¢ 
won't despise ime if my music is 
mingled with its bells. And—aund you 


have been quite we!! ever since } 

“Yes, thanks ; very weil.” 

“And the invalid of the Silver 
Dragon” —— 

“Recovering very fast,” she re- 
plied ; but he perceived that she was 
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embarrassed as she answered, and his 
eyes rested with a quiet curiosity 
upon her for a moment or two, before 
he spoke. 

“ Recovering, recovering ; yes, it’s 
time he should; he has been out, has 
he, and here ?”’ 

“Yes, -only once, for twenty 
minutes or so, and he has established 
himself somewhere at High-gate,” 
said Miss Gray. 

“ And talked of me?” said the gay 
man, with a smile. 

“Very little ; and I don’t mean to 
discuss his poor little visit any more. 
He staid hardly any time, and he looks 
very far from well,” said Laura Gray, 
‘*and he must have been a great deal 
more ill, and his hurt a great deal 
worse than I had any idea of.” 

“ Yes,” said her visiter, abstractedly. 
* And—and what about Ardenbroke !” 

“Still in Scotland.” 

“ Enjoying himself, I dare say, and 
now and then writing letters. I should 
not be surprised, if he sometimes 
asked after me ?” 
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The young gentleman was smiling. 

“ Now, come, Mr. Dacre, you’ll take 
nothing by your cleverness,” she an- 
swered,. “for I made up my mind 
long ago, that I never would talk of 
one acquaintance to another, and 
therefore one of your insinuated 
questions I won’t answer.” 

“A misfortune it is to be gifted witli 
a curious temperament, and I’m aWw- 
fully curious, where sympathy is with- 
held, and illumination denied.” 

«f pity you immensely, but I can’t 
assist you—no indeed.” 

“(Can a poor curious devil prevail 
nothing by entreaty.” 

‘* T renounce curious devils and hold 
no parley with them.” 

“Quite obdurate ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Do you think a song might pos- 
sibly prevail ?” 
“T don’t say it will, but you shall 
try.” 
“ Tnstantly.” 
And so he did. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


UNMASKED. 


He did sing, and then they chatted 
about fifty things—he in the same gay 
spirits. 

Swiftly and gaily flew the hour. 
Had he ever been so merry betore ! 
She felt his eves upon her new and 
then as if he were meditating a talk 


perhaps of another kind. But if it 
was coming, it was still deferred, and 
his wild spirits carried on their dia- 
logue in its old channel. 

As he talked on with a gaiety al- 
most excited, there lay before him 
open on the piano, a pretty song 
which was then not old. Its words 
are taken from the fine lyrics of 
Rokeby, and it begins— 

Oh Brignal banks are wild and fair 

And Greta woods are green, 
I'd rather roam with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen. 

It is said that when a spirit enters 
the room, a chill is felt, and the lights 
at the moment faint, the powers of 
life suddenly subside, and with the 
shadow comes a sense of fear. 

A change came suddenly over this 
young man’s face, it grew pale, 
and the ghost only of its smile still 


lingered there. He was looking 
down upon the open song, and 
his slender finger pointed to the bar 
which his eye was fixed, and with 
a thrilling voice, to the minor melody 
lhe sang the mysterious words of the 
outlaw — 


oi 


Maiden, a nameless life I lead, 
A nameless death I'll die, 

The fiend whose lantern lights the mead, 
Were better mate than I. 

The ghostly minor of the melody 

rang for a moment in the air, there 
was a silence and then she heard hig 
voice, very faintly, with a faint laugh, 
say— 
“That's pretty well for a tenor 
dying of consumption—so my doctors 
tell me, but I don’t believe them. 
And—there I stop. The last of my 
voice you have heard—in this room 
it will never sound again.” 

There was a silence for a little 
time, and he rambled on— 

“When a prodigal like me, re-ap- 

ars, he may hear not a welcome 

ut a scream, let him return to the: 
darkness whence he came. Call for: 
his ring—of iron, and the best robe 
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-nweb. and ,.woof—a winding sheet. 
Miss Gray, I wonder as I stand be- 
fore you, how.I éyer dared to profane 
yen, presence, . How is it, no instinct 
told you, when I stole into your house, 
that a fiend had come; how did you 
look at me without a shudder. Good 
God !—how I pawned iy very soul 
to reach you, and then, villain though 
I was, threw down my last. stake to 
save you... .I'll not describe myself— 
my immeasurable treason and—adora- 
tion. Butoh, Challys, rememberI went 
away penitent, and with a heart quite 
broken, to ee all I can < my 
crime, in uncomplaining misery. Good- 
bye, and for God’s sake, forgive me.” 


His hands were clasped in agony, me 


and his imploring eyes fixed on her, 
and, he saw before him, not Challys 
Gray, but her ghost. 

For a time he waited, but no answer 
came, and slowly he turned away to 
leave the room, with such a look of 
agony as a soul departing into punish- 
ment may turn, for one moment, 
from the eternal bar. 

It is not easy to remember, far less 
to describe, the stun of a dreadful 
discovery. Challys Gray has had 
Ler warnings—she can’t complain— 
some vague misgivings too. But, 
alas! as the love is—so is the faith. 

And now on a sudden, at her feet, 
the earth has opened, and the pale 
prophet is there, and she stands be- 
tore him—hearing, yet not hearing— 
seeing, yet not seeing. There is just 
the dim consciousness that Alfred 
Dacre is going away for ever. 

With a sudden cry, awaking, as it 
were, Challys Gray said— 

“Come ‘—come back—come 
back ; I was always — frank—it 
‘does not matter now howI s and 
that is well, ‘for I will not hide any- 
thing. Oh, Alfred, I love you more 
than you'll ever be loved again, and 
I'll never more care for any one on 
earth, and I wanted just to say that, 
and to bid yougood-bye for ever—and 
ever, and ever—good-bye.” 

She was looking up in his face, her 
hands were laid on his shoulders, and 


her face looked white and wild with 


misery. 

He stooped and kissed her lips, 
in a.dream, and when he raised his 
head again, those eyes of ywnutterable 
misery that seemed looking into eter- 
nity, were still gazing up in his 
face, as if the had never moved. 

“Shall I tell you all, Challys,” he 
said, almost in a whisper. 

“ Oh, no—no—no; you shallalways 
be the same, Alfred Dacre, my hero— 
no, nothing shall sully him, my one 
dream. Oh, Alfred, if you had died, 
and I had died, an hour after, and 
this had never been, and God had 
taken us to his mercy, and we had 


” 


“Challys, if I could only show my 
unspeakable love—if I had but a 
chance to lay down my life for you— 
but God has denied me everything.” 

7 No, Alfred, there’s one hope for 
us yet,”’ cried Challys, wildly, “if you 
remember poor Challys Gray, or care 
for her, you will travel a long pil- 
grimage, so will I, patiently. A good 
man told me once that any one who 
tries, with all her heart, to go to 
heaven will gothere. There has been 
something very bad, God help us all, 
who dare go before his oe 
but I’ll never hear it, and if we try, 
it may be a long sorrowful journey, 
but at last we’ll reach it, and oh, 
Alfred, Alfred, we'll meet—promise, 
promise, oh! don’t you promise—it 
is not good-bye for ever, darling. I'll 
see you there.” 

e clasped her for one wild mo- 
ment close in his arms. She felt the 
throbbing of his heart, and heard him 
say—but there was no voice in the 
words, a sob, a whisper—“ Challys, 
Challys, my treasure—my darling,” 
and he went. 

He hurried down the stairs, and 
through the hall. She heard the 
hall-door shut, and the sound of the 
receding steps outside. With a burst- 
ing heart, half mad, she listened, and 
the roll of wheels, and the clash of 
the iron Re followed, and the last 
vestige of her dream was gone. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 


ECLAIRCISSEMENT. 


Next ef ny De Beaumirail’s 
the Fleet there was a stormy 


rooms in 
scene. 

Mr, Levi had accompanied Mr. De 
Beaumirail the night before in his 
carriage, attending on behalf of the 
triumvirate in command of the body- 
guard who were posted secretly at 
the points of egress from the house, 
to secure that adventurer, should he 
a second time attempt to effect his 
escape. 

The Jew’s suspicions had been 
vaguely, but powerfully, aroused by 
the obstinate silence, and finally by 
the savage fury of the young man, 
on their way back. That did not 
look like the temper of a man on the 
eve, of liberation and fortune. From 
De Beaumirail, however, he could, 
for that night, extract nothing, and 
he drove off to old Gillespie, and 
together they shrewdly and uncom- 
fortably compared their surmises. 

Next day, in consequence, in an un- 
comfortable state of doubt, lookin 
grim and gloomy, after their severa 
fashions, Messrs. Larkin, Gillespie, 
and Levi assembled early in Mr. De 
Beaumirail’s sitting-room. 

That gentleman lay obstinately 
on the sofa in his bed-room. Mr. 
Gillespie, however, at length came 
to be of opinion, that “these sort 0’ 
tricks could not be suffered longer,” 
and accordingly he knocked and 
clamoured imperiously at his door, 
whereupon Mr. De Beaumirail sprang 
to his feet, and confronted Gillespie, 
demanding, with a savage maledic- 
tion, and a look of fury, what the 
devil he meant by making that noise 
in his rooms ¢ 

Whereupon Mr. Gillespie sturdily 
explained the object of their presence 
there, and declared that they ex- 
pected Mr. De Beaumirail to report 
progress, “and we require to know 
defeenitively how the matter stands ?” 

“Tt stands, sir,” answered De Beau- 
mirail, with a savage stamp on the 
floor. 

“ How the deil do ye mean, sir ?” 

“Stock still,” answered he, “ your 
conspiracy has broken down, you 
three d——d scoundrels, and your 
money is buried under it, and if you 


ever dare to allude to it again, in my 
presence, I’ll brain you with the 
poker.” 

When his three visiters clearly saw 
how matters were, their fury boiled 
over. 

Gillespie raved and cursed like an 
old bedlamite, and swore that one 
way or another he would “ have him.” 

vi more'pointedly swore that he 
would leave no stone unturned to 
bring his French property into the 
court, and that he would never die 
till he saw him starving in prison. 

And Mr. Larkin, black as thunder, 
hinted his belief that the young 
gentleman had exposed himself to 
criminal proceedings, on what precise 
charge, however, he did not care to 
disclose. 

But De Beaumirail brought all this 
yelling and thunder to an end by 
turning his enraged visiters out of 
his room. Some months ago he 
would have laughed in cynical gaiety 
over such a scene, but that spirit 
was dead and gone. Even the little 
excitement. died away before the 
sound of their steps. 

A bright eye—a bright hectic— 
and the clear pallor which doctor’s 
read so easily, showed this day in the 
handsome young face of the prisoner. 

De Beaumirail was very ill. A 
nervous temperament—so highly 
strung and impulsive—cannot Tong 
withstand the agitations which try 
all people sorely in incipient disease. 
In his system the nerves and brain 
prevailed. The light and fire—pas- 
sion and impulse of a fierce and 
volatile nature—dominated him; and 
now had come the re-action of apathy 
and despair. 

It was toward sunset, as a man 
might know by the ruddy light upon 
the old brick chimney-tops visible 
from. his window, when his old 
friend Doctor Wiley, who gene- 
rally amused a drowsy hour or so 
daily with De Beaumirail’s case, 
dropped in to make his usual visit. 

e asked him questions; listened 
at his waistcoat; and retailed, Iam 
afraid unheard, between these pro- 
fessional exercises the dreary news 
and gossip of the place. 
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The doctor was in no hurry'to go 
away. There was no fashionable 
brougham waiting at the door to 
whirl him at a showy pace away to 
sick lords’ and great fadies’ doors; 
he was rich, if in nothing else, in 
that invaluable treasure, time; and 
bestowed it liberally upon the fallen 
star of fashion, whose light was soon 
to be quenched for ever. 

As usual, he looked at the backs 
of De Beaumirail’s books, and tum- 
bled over the leaves abstractedly, and 
whistled gently in his reverie—as he 
did when his talk was pretty well 
exhausted. 

De Beaumirail seldom wished the 
harmless loiterer away; was often 
not conscious of his presence; and, as 
on this occasion, he stood in his 
deshabille at the window, with his 
lank thin hair, very gray, hanging 
over his ruddy forehead and some- 
what dissipated nose, with a lack-a- 
daisical patient smile, and his dusty 
and faded clothes in the reflected 
light, he might have been sketched, 
De Beaumirail thought, with a shovel 
in his hand for a boosy old village 


xton. 

“Well,” said De Beaumirail with 
a sudden sigh, and looking at him as 
if he had just awaked, “ when am I 
to make my little excursion to the 
country ?” 

“Steal a march on the warden, 
hey? Is that what your thinking 
of? No, no, we'll not give you a 
chance that way. Your too potent a 
spirit, sir, to be laid so easily.” 

“ Spirit—spirits in wood; they ex- 
port some that way from this store 


sometimes,” said De Beaumirail 
listlessly. 

“Ha, ha—spirits in wood—by 
Jove, sir, that’s not so bad. Ha, ha, 
ha! But egad, sir, you’re the sort of 
spirit that will keep a long time in 
the stone-jug, hey? and be nothing 
the worse.” 

“You're a good-natured fellow; 
but I should be very glad to die.” 

“Come, none of your bosh and 
nonsense !” said the doctor with a 
jolly air. 

“T’m tired, sir.” 

“Tut, sir. Hang it—life’s sweet,” 
said the doctor with a wave of his 
hand toward the court, as if the 
gaieties and gloria mundi were there 
at his command. 

“T suppose so, doctor; but it’s a 
sweet one tires of sometimes. I’ve 
had enough,” he sighed, “and I want 
sleep.” 

“You'll not be so to-morrow, sir,” 
sail the doctor kindly. “I’ve been 
that way myself now and then, sir; 
it clears up after a while, and who 
knows but a good time’s coming.” 

And so, after a little more, the 
doctor withdrew ; and shortly after 
the withdrawal of that luminary, 
twilight came, and a dismal atten- 
dant came in and lighted De Beau- 
mirail’s candles. 

“ Many a rich fellow dying at this 
moment, who would give his soul to 
live ten yearslonger. How gladly I’d 
take his hours, and leave him my 
term, were it sixty.” 

And to this bitter reflection, com- 
mon to those who wish for death, we 
leave him. 
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A SONG. 


TL sing you a song, my love, 
I'll sing you a song, 

And it’s all about the old summer times, 
When the days were long. 

It’s all about the old sunny times, 
When the flowers grew, 

When we walked underneath the linden trees, 


I and you. 


And I'll sing it so sweet, my love, 
I'll sing it so sweet, 

That you'll think of the pleasant scented hour, 
When we used to meet. 

You'll think of the leafy laden bank, 
Where the blossoms blew, 

When we talked underneath the linden trees, 


I and you. 


And I'll sing it so sad, my love, 
T’'ll sing it so sad, 

That you'll think my poor heart’s full of pain, 
When it’s only glad. 

You'll think that it’s full of foolish pain, 
When it’s only true 

To the days when we walked by the linden trees, 


I and you. 


IDENTITY OF IRISH AND HIGHLAND FICTIONS. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE GAELIC GRAMMAR. 


BEFORE gc: on our immediate 
subject, we shall advert to some pe- 
culiarities of the Irish Grammar 
for the gratification of such readers 
as are without knowledge of this 
ancient tongue, yet not the less in- 
terested in Gaelic Archeology. 

A chance hearer of two or three 
peasants or peasantesses conversing 
in Irish, would think that far from 
uttering articulate sounds for their 
mutual edification, these utterances 
were floating about their heads, and 
their only care was to suck them in, 
and swallow them, so much has the 
throat to do in the exercise. The 
hearer we have selected, at once de- 
cides that, German not excepted, it 
is the ugliest speech to be heard on 
this side the Wolga. 

No doubt it is disagreeable to 
him, but it is the reverse to those 


who understand it, when they hear 


it spoken by educated persons. We 
know of no modern language in which 
so many sacrifices are made by prefix- 
ing, and affixing, andsubstituting,and 
eliding, and joining together, for the 
sake of euphony. A poor tyro Jook- 
ing in his dictionary for the meanings 
of sundry words beginning with m, 
gM, bh, n, b, p, d, finds hie search 
in vain, these letters in many in- 
stances, being merely set before 8, c, 
d, f, 9, Pp, % t, as forming a more 
agreeable sound with the last letters 
of the words immediately preceding 
them. This arrangement is called 
eclipsing, and prevails in certain 
eases of every noun declined with 
the article. The following is an in- 
stance of liberty taken with words to 
render their combined sounds more 
agreeable to the Celtic ear. Ann an 
uavr (in the hour), is written thus, 
Ann sa nuair. 
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The greater number of Irish words 
— . ov or dissylla- 

es, and such is the tyranny of eu- 
phony, that if a vee get pre- 
cedes a consonant, a broad vowel 
must follow it, and the same with 
slender vowels. 

A circumstance which offers some 
small embarrassment to the English 
student of Gaelic is, that our indefinite 
article an is the definite in his new 
study, and that it is as destitute of 
the indefinite article as the Latin 
or Greek. 

-In the declensions which follow the 
Latin order, the nominative singular 
and the genitive plural are identical ; 
so are the genitive singular and nomi- 
native plural ; and so are the genitive 
and vocative singular of masculine 
nouns. The foreigner knowing that 
mac means son, would naturally say, 
if addressing his boy ‘A (0) mae,’ but he 
must use the genitive form, and say 
* A vic,’ ‘O (my) son.’ The dative and 
ablative plural terminate in bh or 
aibh, a correspondence with the bus 
of Latin nouns of third declension. 
In German the diminutive chen con- 
verts a feminine into a neuter noun, 
asiin the case of madchen a young 
girl. The Irish diminutives an, ean, 
an, en, make feminine nouns such as 
Caitlin (colleen) masculine, the neuter 
gender being ignored in Irish. 

As in French the adjectives mostly 
follow the substantives, the compar- 
ative and superlative degrees being 
formed by the prefixing of particles. 
The numeral adjectives resemble 
those in the classic and modern 
European tongues up to 29; after 
that number a variety occurs. Thirty 
is expressed by ten and twenty, 
forty by two twenties, fifty by ten 
and two twenties, &c. A flock of 597 
sheep would be thus counted :-——seven 
sheep, ten and four twenties, and five 
hundreds. Even our peasantry who 
do not understand Irish, follow its 
idiom in a placing the smaller 
number before the larger. 

If a young ‘translator expects to 
find the oblique cases of pronouns 
and theprepositions.on which they 
depend existing as separate words 
he will be disappointed. Euphony. 

shete makes sad work, Wherever two 
vor three separate words can be glued 
it.is done. J 
: of air. me on. me, gir thu 
on thee, ai7 ¢ on him, air 4 on her, he 
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finds orm, ort, air, uirre. For le 
inn With us, le ibh with you, le iadh 
with them, are substituted linn, libh, 
leo. Le mo with my, le do with thy, 
le a with his, le ax with our, are 
written lem, led, lena, ler. “ Bean 
air a do bhi ainm Muire” (A woman 
on whom was the name Mary), is 
contracted and euphonised, “ Bean 
darbh ainm Muire. 

Verbs have the same variety of 
moods as the classic and modern 
languages, but the optative and con- 
ditional moods are limited to one 
tense. The optative closely resem- 
bles the indicati ve mood, future tense, 
the conditional is like the past con- 
suetudinal tense of the same mood. 
Whenever the nominative case is ex- 
pressed, the verb is uniformly put 
in the third person singular, regard- 
less of the number or person of the 
subject. The passive verb is not 
varied by number or person, and the 
pronoun to which it refers is put in 
the accusative case. 

The Irish peasant finds such an 
expression as “ I am glad to see you,” 
too.cold for his impulsive nature. He 
warmly exclaims, “It’s myself that’s 
glad to see you ;” probably unaware 
of his retaining his native idiom. The 
English verb is used impersonally, 
corresponds to the Irish ts quoted in 
the example given. i expresses 
the English be in the imperative 
mood, and bhi (bha in Highland 
Gaelic), is equivalent to was. The 
indicative mood has only one. past 
tense except the consuetudinal tense 
which expresses a continued action. 
The English-speaking peasant from 
Cape Clear to the Giant’s‘Causeway 
continues still to use it. ‘Instead of 
saying, ““He walks by the ‘Liffey 
every day,” he emphasises the habit 
thus :—"He does be walking by 
the” &c., &e. The English have-has 
a corresponding verb in‘Gaelic, but 
it is seldom met with. “Ithave an 
.apple,” is translated, “ An apple is to 
(or on) me.” ‘The Latin idiom will 
here occur to the reaieér’s ‘memory. 
“ T.want an apple,” is rendered, “An 
apple is from me.” 

he adverbs, a few excepted, ‘ate 
formed by prefixing go to the corres- 
ponding adjectives. 

Such gon 4 as “T was “> 
young man, and you were a ‘youxig 
‘woman,” are thus expressed, “f was 
‘then in my young man (condition of 
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a being understood after my), and 
you were in your young woman,” 
‘You area rich man,” takes this 
form, “you are in your rich men.” 
An active verb in the infinitive mood, 
or an active participle, requires the 
object following to be put in the 
genitive case. Greek verbs express- 
ing the actions of the organs of sense, 
we know, require a genitive case. 
This can be accounted for in a round- 
about way. “I taste,” may be ren- 
dered, “I get a taste of,” but we are 
unable to account for the Gaelic 
rule. 

An Irish story commonly begins 
with, “Ona day of the days,” equi- 
valent to our “ Once on a time.” 

The numeral adjective two requires 
thesubstantive to which it is attached 
to be in the ablative case singular. 

If you ask a native how many per- 
sons were at table, he will probably 
say, “seventeen skulls.” He would 


likewise tell you that he had in his 

stable five stomachs of horses, substi- 

— of the 
y. 


tuting an important 
animal for his entire bo 

We extract with some slight verbal 
changes a passage from Mr. W 
Skene’s Introduction to the work 
quoted below,”* in which is pointed out 
the chief differences between the 
Trish and Highland dialects of the 
Gaelic. 

“The difference between the spoken 
language of the Scottish Highlands 
and the Irish is perogptible in these 
particulars. The Highlanders ob- 
serve a different accentuation. The 
peculiar change in the initial con- 
sonant produced by the influence of 
the previous word, termed by the 
Trish grammarians eclipsis isunknown 
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except in the sibilant.f The vowel 
sounds are different, and there are 
even traces of a consonantal permu- 
tation. The Scotch Gaelic : prefers 
the analytic form of the verb,t and 
has no present tense, the old present 
being now used for the future, and 
the present formed by the auxiliary 
verb (and the active participle ?). The 
plural of one class of the nouns is 
formed in a peculiar manner resem- 
bling the Anglo-Saxon, and a different 
negative is used. Another difference 
is found in the idioms of the lan- 
guage, where a greater preference is 
shown to express the idea by the use 
of substantives, and the verb is 
anxiously avoided ; and in the vocab- 
ulary, which varies to a considerable 
extent, words now obsolete in Irish 
being still living words, and others 
being used in a different sense.” 


IDENTITY OF ANCIENT IRISH AND SCOTCH LEGENDS 

The work from whose introduction 
this extract has been taken, is one of 
the most important of all as yet 
published on the subject of Scottish 
archeology. The original was com- 
piled from the vivd voce recitations of 
the highland folk, among whom Dean 
MacGregor lived in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, and the words 
of the poems were spelled according 
as they were pronounced, neither the 
eclipsed nor the eclipsing letter being 
regarded by the writer, but such 
consonant used as made the nearest 
approach to the spoken sound. The 
subjects of, many of the lays are 
identical with those preserved from 
a long time back in Ireland, both in 
the oral traditions of the people and 
in MS. books, some of them being 


* The Dean of Lismore’s Book; ayselection of Ancient Gaelic Poetry, from a Manu- 


script collection made by Sir James Mac Gregor, Dean of Lismore, in the beginning of 
the sixteenth,century, edited with a Translation and, Notes, by the Rev, Thomas Mac 
Lauchlan, and an Introduction and additional Notes by W. F. Skene, Esq., Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Douglas. 

+ When the article is attached, to masculine nouns, commencing with s,.sn, sr,-or s, 
followed by a vowel, it eclipses s by ¢ in every case in the singular, except the nomin- 
ative and accusative. If the noun be feminine, every case singular is similarly eclipsed 
except the genitive. 

¢ The past tense of the verb nighim I wash, stands thus in the synthetic, form :— 

i nighis, nig; plural nigheamar, nigheabhar, nigheadar, the particle do 
preceding every) verb in; this) tense, and, the nominative cases, 1, thou, he, we, ye, they, 
being understood, The analytic form is, thus expressed :—Nigh me, nigh tu, bs se Or st 
ie or she), nigh sinn, nigh sibh, nigh siad. The ynedycated populace have always pre- 

erred, and always prefer, to use this last form. It is not probable that the plebs 
or.the hot polloi, of classic times accurately marked the \terminations of nouns, pro- 
nouns, and verbs, when conversing with, each other on household effairs, or the state of 
the markets. Many of the Connaught peasantry still prefer themore pure syuthetic form. 








found in the Book of Leinster, a MS. 
which dates from the early part of the 
twelfth century. That only a limited 
number were preserved in that 
volume, is no proof that many more 
did not exist in other collections lost 
or yet undiscovered. The fact that 
the book named and other valuable 
MSS. still extant, were mere compi- 
lations, gives countenance to the 
theory that the original composers 
moved on the earth long before the 
dates in which the poems were 
copied. 

The names of the persons and 
places in the Dean’s book are the 
same as those on the lips of Irish 
story-tellers, or written in our MS. 
tales, and the circumstances of the 
fictions generally correspond ; a de- 
cided proof of the fictions of the Irish 
and the Highlanders having a com- 
mon origin. 

A glimpse of the early inter-re- 
lations of the two countries will 
account for the identity of their 
languages and their fictional litera- 
ture. 

There was from the earliest coloni- 
zations of Ireland and west Scotland, 
a continual intercourse between the 
north-east of Ireland and the Scotch 
(Albanian then called) western terri- 
tories. 

History takes notice of an Irish 
colony crossing the narrow seca, and 
establishing themselves in Argyle in 
the first years of the sixth century. 
These people had for their neigh- 
bours on the east and north-east, the 
Cruithni or Picts, who appear to 
have spoken a Celtic dialect, and to 
have been won over to Christianity 
by St. Colum Cillé, about the middle 
of the same century. Relatives of 
these Cruithni had possession of the 
North-eastern coasts of Ireland. The 
Alban Colony owned the King of 
Ireland as their sovereign till the end 
of that same century. In 573, ina 
kind of parliament held at Drumceat, 
they were declared independent, and 
had their own kings from that time. 
The Picts, after many fraternizations 
and quarrels with their western 
neighbours, and living through a cen- 
tury or so which has left no record, 
ceased to exist as a separate people, 
and are not heard of after the middle 
of the ninth century. 

Communications continued between 
the Scote of Ireland and of Alba till 
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the twelfth century, when the inti- 
macy became still more straitened 
by an Irish chief of Orial (south of 
Ulster), named Somarled, obtaining 
large tracts in the west Highlands 
and isles between the years 1154- 
1164. He increased his influence 
by taking to wife the daughter of 
Olave the Red, King of Man. His 
descendants enjoyed the title and 
power of Lords of the Isles till the 
early part of the sixteenth century, 
and their castles, now in ruins on 
rocky promontories, were the resort 
of poets and musicians and story tell- 
ers from Ireland. The oldest MSS. 
in the Advocates Library, as Mr. 
Skene informs us, are due to these 
sons of song, so hospitably entertained 
by the island lords. Lords, ladies, 
and poets, we may suppose, spoke 
such language as we find in our Irish 
MSS.; the hunters, fishers, and shep- 
herds, using a degraded dialect, ne- 
glecting modifications in the princi- 
pal parts of speech, omitting trouble- 
some portions of words, and agglutin- 
ating two or three of them wherever 
the thing could be done—doing in fact 
what the peasants of Tipperary, Sel- 
kirk, and Wiltshire have done, and 
are still doing for the English of 
Holingshead and Shakespeare. 

So closely were the old legends in- 
terwoven with the sympathies of the 
people who had passed over to Alba 
that they gave the names of their tra- 
ditionary heroes to various localities 
in their new possessions. On this 
subject a passage from Mr. Skene’s 
Introduction is worth quotation. 

“The mountains, streams, and lakes, 
in these districts of the Highlands are 
everywhere redolent of names con- 
nected with the heroes and actions of 
the Feinné, and show that a body of 
popular legends connected with them, 
whether in poetry or prose, preserved 
by oral recitation, or committed to 
writing, must have existed in the 
country when this topography sprung 
up.” 

They even transferred the names 
of localities in Erin to the Highlands, 
though inapplicable enough in some 
cases. The name Assaroe (As-Aoidh 
Ruaidh, the cataract of Hugh the 
Red), the Irish name for the falls at 
Ballyshannon, distinguishes a spot in 
Lochaber several miles from the sea, 
ae presenting no trace of a water- 
all. 
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CHANGES UNDERGONE BY THE EARLY POEMS, 


In the Celtic articles in this ma- 
gazine, the changes undergone by our 
old-world legends have been treated 
of, but Mr. Skene’s words on the same 
subject are too just and too applicable 
to be omitted. 

“Tn the first and oldest form they 
were pure poems of more or less excel- 
lence, narrating the adventures and 
deeds of those warrior bands, whose me- 
mory still lingered in the country, and 
each poem being complete in itself, and 
constructed upon a metrical system 
which brought the aid of alliteration, 
orrhyme, or correspondence of sounds, 
to assist the memory in retaining 
what had been received by oral reci- 
tation, and to render it less easy to 
forget or lose a part. These poems 
seem generally to have been attributed 
to one mythic poet of the race they 
celebrate. 

“Then as the language in which 
these poems were composed, became 
altered or modified, or as the reciters 
were less able to retain the whole, they 
would narrate in ordinary prose the 
eventsofthe partof the poem they had 
forgotten, and merely recite the poetry 
of what they recollected ; and thus 
they would pass into the second stage 
of prose tales interspersed with frag- 
ments of poetry. 

“Bards who were themselves com- 
posers as well as reciters, composing 
poems on the subjects of the day in 
which they lived, would likewise select 
the Fenian legends as their themes, 
and became imitators of the older 
Ossianic poetry. The prose narrative 
would form the basis of their poem, 
and thus would arise the third stage 
of their poems in which they were re- 
constructed from the prose tales, and 
again appear as long poems, the names 
and incidents being the same as in the 
older poems, and the fragments of 
them preserved in the prose tale im- 
bedded in the new poem.” 

In the present form of the Ossianic 
relics several pieces commence with a 
dialogue between the poet and St. 
Patrick, an innovation which pro- 
bably took place in the third stage of 
their existence just mentioned in this 
quotation, The object with the inuo- 


* Tamora, an Ancient Epic Poem, &. 
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vators was of course to render the le- 
gend more acceptable to their audi- 
ences. Probably these unscrupulous 
emendators were aware that if Oisin 
ever existed, his conversing with the 
Apostle was among the class of im- 
possibilities, his father Fion, who at 
least was a historical personage, being 
killed in the end of the third century, 
and St. Patrick’s mission commencing 
in the second quarter of the fifth. 
This knowledge would not have pre- 
vented them from committing the 
anachronism, but lest some well- 
informed persons among their audi- 
ence might interrupt the lay with an 
exhortation “ to tell no more lies than 
were absolutely necessary,” they made 
this needful provision. They pre- 
viously instructed their hearers that 
when the flower of the Fianna were 
slain in the fight of Gabhra, Oisin and 
Caeilthe were preserved in life in 
Tir na-n-oige till the arrival of the 
Apostle. This arrangement served a 
double purpose. The heroes were re- 
served for Christian baptism, the 
saint was enabled to get from their 
lips full information about the great 
mnilitia men, the former names of 
various localities, and the circum- 
stances which gaverise tothese names. 
All those the Ossianic Society might 
have published before now in the 
Agallamh na Seanorach, and perhaps 
the great cattle raid of Cuailgne also, 
had the subscribers acted with more 
spirit, and an eminent Irish scholar 
been more intent on producing the 
old legends than on throwing cold 
water on the already well-soaked 
character of James MacPherson. 


FAMILY QUARRELS. 

The wrath of the professor was 
excusable but out of time, as the 
most exclusive Scottish scholar of 
our day would hardly defend the 
father of his country’s Ossian for 
such statements as the following 
made in the introduction to Z'emora.* 

“ They (either the Irish historians 
or bards) fix the death of Fingal at 
the year 286, yet his son Ossian is 
contemporary with St. Patrick who 
preached the Gospel in Ireland about 
the middle of the fifth age.t Ossian, 


Introduction, p. xxxiv. Dublin, 1763. 


+ Historians or Archwologists are not to be blamed for this ; we have jdst laid it at the 


door of the real culprits, the botchers of the early lays. 
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though at that time he must have 
been two hundred and fifty years of 
age, had a daughter young enough 
to become wife to the saint. On ac- 
count of this family connexion, 
Patrick of the Psalms, for so the 
Apostle of Ireland is emphatically 
ed in the poems, took great de- 
light in the company of Ossian, and 
in hearing the great actions of his 
family. The saint sometimes threw 
off the austerity of his profession, 
drunk freely, and had his soul pro- 
rly warmed with wine in order to 
om with becoming enthusiasm the 
poems of his father-in-law.” 

Oh Jemmy, Jemmy! was it not 
enough to rob us of our legendary 
heroes, and change our fine old names, 
and invent a bran-new history of Ire- 
land to harmonize with the plots of 
yourepics ! Why did you inflict a wife 
and probably a dozen of small child- 
ren on our national saint, and set 
him to drown his family cares in the 
whisky bottle ? 


IRISH AND HIGHLAND MSS., THE DEAN’S IN CHIEF. 


Very different was the line adopted 
by the Dean of Lismore. He, good 
and conscientious man, took pen in 
hand, copied such Gaelic MSS. as 
came under his hand, wrote some 
lays from memory, and put down 
aes from the oral recitation of 
such wandering poets and story- 
tellers as sought his hospitality, 
or from the hunters and fishers of 
the hills and lochs in his neighbour- 
hood. And here in his book we find 
the poems thus conscientiously pre- 
served, agreeing in substance with 
those recited in former days in our 
own country to attentive audiences, 
and at later times committed to 
paper by smiths and tailors, and 
school-masters. These school-book 
copies were worn out in their turn 
by the hands of readers at winter- 
hearths, and carefully renewed, and 
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* Still better “ Hill of the Fair Women” Fionn, rendering a desirable addition. Our 
story-tellers thus account for the origin of the name. 
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some at last piped and published 


from the MSS. of Mr. Foran of Water- 
ford, dating 1780, of MartinGriffin, a 
smith of Kilrush, 1842-3, and of the 
Rev. Thomas Hill of Cooreclure, 1812, 

We might be in possession of many 
more (Irish and English) at this mo- 
ment were it not for the privileges of 
mismanaging their affairs used by all 
societies, literary and otherwise, and 
the want of national interest in arch- 
seolgoical studies. 

We know of no exercise more in- 
teresting to a Gaelic scholar of either 
country than comparing the Irish and 
Highland versions of 7 of these 
pease preserved in the Dean’s col- 
ection, keeping his eyes if possible 
from the pages which contain the 
phonetic version. 


THE CHASE OF SLIABH NA M-BAN,. 

The following example is given 
from the hunting on Slianamon, 
correctly Sliabh na m-Ban,* Hill of 
the women. 

Ossian relates to St. Patrick how 
the Fianna went on a day of the days 
to hunt on that hill, and the Saint 
asks him, did the heroes use mail 
or armour when going to the chase. 
The poet responds :— 

“We were clad in mail and armour 
In our proceeding to that chase, 
And there wasn’t a Fian among them to 
my knowledge, 
Without a silken shirt that was fine ; 


‘* Without his under coat so soft, 


Without his lorica, hard-studded, 
bright, 

Without his excellent golden-gemmed 
helmet, 

And two spears in the hand of each 
man.” 


The original in the correct Gaelic 
of the Highlands runs thus :— 
‘ Do bhitheadh eideadh agus airm, 
"Dol leinn a shealg mar sin; 
Ni bhitheadh Fian dhiubh, a’m ghuth, 
Gun léine sroil is min ; 


Fionn MacCumhail having ac- 


quired fame, many princes and nobles hinted their wishes to adopt him into their families 
by marriage. Unwilling to give offence to any party, he adopted the following ingenious 


device. 


In a public assembly he announced his intention of sitting ona cairn on a certain 


hill in Munster, on a day named, and invited all ladies who did not shrink from the idea 
of being his loved and honoured wife, to take their stands at the base, and on an agreed 
signal to procceed upwards. Whoever reached his loving arms first was the woman 
fated to make him happy. So said, so done, and Fionn thus made no enemy, and 
gained for partner a lady of a vigorous and healthy constitution, and ever after the 


hill bore the name of Sliabh na mBan Fionn. 
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“ Gun chotan ’usi seimh 
Gun luireach ‘us barr-geur, glan, 
Gun cheannbeart cloch de chorr, 
Sa dha shleagh ’an dorn gach fir.” 


These verses in the Irish dialect of 
the Gaelic appear as follows :— 
* Do bhi éide orruin a’s arm, 
Ag do sheilg linn mar sin ; 
A’s ni bhi Féinne diobh, dam dhoith, 
Gan léine shroil a’s dha choin. 


*¢ Gan cothan a’s sioda seimh, 
A’s luireach bhar-ghear, ghloin, 
A’s cinn-bhirt cloch ordha coir, 
A’s da shleag a n-doid gach fir.” 


This is the appearance in the MS. 
“ Di weith eaddith agus ermmi, 
A doll leine a helg mir senni ; 
Ni weith feanee zeiwe ym zoe 
Gin leynith roylle is men; 


‘Gin chottone schee schave, 
Gin lurych sparri zeyr zlynn, 
Gin chenvart clooth di chorrith, 
8S zay ley in norn gi fer.” 


The ws in the first and second lines 
of the second verse in the modern 
Gaelic, which might be supposed a 
contraction of agus (and) must stand 
for a is (whichis), otherwise it would 
read, “Without his under coat and 
his soft silk ;’ but it is evident that 
the poet did not intend the silk 
and the coat to be separated. In the 
Irish version the first verse ends 
with a’s dha choin (and two hounds). 

A living Irish or Gaelic scholar 
acquainted only with modern pro- 
nunciation, would find it difficult to 
apply the sense to many words in the 


“The Hunting on Slianamon” was 


not distinguished by the approach 
of any distressed princess of Greece, 
nor monstrous warrior in pursuit of 
her. The poem confines itself to the 
number of deer, and dogs, and bears 
slaughtered. They had need of their 
armour, as will appear; but in the 
Dean’s version the hunters were en- 
eumbered with their shields, a 

robable mistake. The Irish copy 

as the sun over their heads instead 
of the bucklers. Otherwise the differ- 
ence between the poems is trifling. 
There is much liveliness and vigour 
in the description. After the praises 
of Fionn the bard set at work on the 
proper subject of tlie poem : 

«‘ Eastward and westward sweetly rung 

From hill to hill the voice of hounds, 
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Arousing boars and harts, 

Then did we unloose three thousand 
hounds. 

Which were swift and fierce. 

Each of the hounds brought down two 
deer 

Before they were leashed in their 
thongs. 

That day we killed six thousand deer 

In the vale below the hill; 

No hunt like this ever took place. 

But sad was the chase to the east, 

O Cleric of the church and bells. 

Ten hundred of our hounds with golden 
collars 

Fell wounded by ten hundred boars. 

The boars then fell by our hands, 

Which wrought havoc on the plain. 

Were it not for our blades and strong 
arms 

That chase had been a slaughter. 

O Patrick of the true crozier, 

Have you seen éast or west, 

A chase in your times greater than this, 

Which was made by the Fians of Fionn, 

This then was the hunt Fionn made, 

O Son of Alpin of the holy relics ; 

More than thy howljng in the church 

Do I love to tell the day. 

La dh’ an deachaidh.” 


The Highland Seanachies not 
being familiar with the name 
Calphurn, said to be St. Patrick’s 
father, substituted the better known 
“Alpin.” The vellum used by the 
scribes being a dear article, the spaces 
left uncovered were small and few. 
To distinguish the end of one poem 
from the beginning of the néxt, they 
inserted to the right side under the 
last line the first two or three words 
of the poem. The catch-words of this 
poem La dh’ an deachaidh mean, 
*On a day when (Fionn) went.” 


THE BATTLE OF VENTRY HARBOUR. 


One of the famous Ossianic stories 
was entitled the “Battle of Ventry 
(Fionn Traigh, Fair Strand) Harbour. 
A treacherouschief resenting some ill- 
treatment received at the hands of 
the Ard Righ or Fionn himself, goes 
abroad and induces Daire Donn, 
King of the World (Rome or Scan- 
dinavia), and his subordinate kings to 
come and invade Ireland. The knave 
cunningly conducts the invaders 
— some intricate straits, unper- 
ceived by the Fianna, who watched 
the seas from all the promontories of 
the island, till he has them safe in 
shelter of the Skellig rocks. (The 
reader will do well at this point not 
to recollect the kings of Brentford 
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and the invading army waiting in the 
hall.) The nearest detachment of 
Fenian watchers becoming aware of 
the felonious descent, crowd to the 
strand, while fleet messengers repair 
to the farther posts. A detachment 
of the enemy land, engage with the 
native force, and an undecided battle 
ends at sunset. Fresh troops land 
the next day, and are received by a 
battalion which had arrived the pre- 
vious night. A second fight ensues, 
and thus the war continues for a year 
and a day; some great swordsman 
on one side or the other doing the 
chief part of the slaughter on every 
separate day. Patriotism prevails 
at last, the King of the World and 
the traitor falling by the swords of 
the loyal militia. The brave Prince 
Gall coming from the north during 
the warfare, fought with such fury 
that he lost his reason, and fled to a 
cave in a vale in Kerry, since called 
Gleann na n-Gealt (Glen of the Wild 
Men),and thither, the wise Seanachies 
say, does every mad person in Ireland 
repair once in his life.* 

We scarcely dreamed of this Kerry 
tale’s reaching Morven, but here in 
the Dean’s book we find some of its 
“ scattered limbs.” 

“ Across the sea came the King of Loch- 
lann, 

The brown-haired 

famous shield. 

Our Feinn had friends who came to aid 

them, 

Men from the sides of every hill, 

Led on by Cairbart of the sinewy arm. 

Of the Feinn themselves came seven bat- 

talions, 

Three from the East (North?), the half 

of Erin called from Conn, 

But few escaped the hands of Daire Donn. 

Dathach’s three sons, no men were braver, 

Ascending from the place of the ships, 

Feartain and Cearcal of the large head,— 

We left their bodies on the strand naked. 

We left four of the sons of the King of 

Lochlann, 


(Donn) Daire of 
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Slain by our fierce arms of valour. 

The three Balas from Burrin in the east, 

Hardly escaped our venomous blows. 

Great as was the King of the World,— 

Daire Donn of the shining shield, 

We left his body on the strand, 

Slain by the blows of the victorious 
Feine. 

Of all the hosts of the world though 
brave, 

None did escape the slaughter, 

Except the King of France alone, 

Who like a swallow grasping the air, 

Filed from fear of noble Oscur, 

And never did his sole touch the earth 

Until he got to Glenabaltant as men tell. 

Then and there only did rest come on 
him. 

It was on Fintraigh’s strand down at 
the sea, 

Our people made this slaughter 

Of these, the kings of all the world, 

And drank our full of vengeance. 

Many a sword and shield 

Lay shattered on the strand,— 

The strand of Fintraigh of the port. 

None did escape of the Feine themselves 

That fierce and venomous fight 

Except two ordered battalions, 

Nor were their bodies whole. 

The Clann Baoisgne made one of these, 

A race with hands of rough grasp, 

Then the Clann Moirne, who with the 
Sons of Smail, 

Made up the second battalion. 

By thy hand, O noble Priest, 

In that sore fight there perished of our 
Feine 

Five well-trained battalions. 

Thirty luckless battalions,— 

Each ten hundred score, 

We numbered of the men of Daire 
Donn, 

That never reached the waves. 

Then did we seize the ships; 

We took the heavy silver of the king, 

The gold, the garments, and the other 
spoils ;— 

Each half of Erin had its share.” 


In this extract we have omitted 
many lines of the translation. At 
the conclusion of the tale, the saint 
thus tenders his ghostly advice, which 





* So firmly established is this notion in the south of Ireland, that many persons subse- 


quent to the loss of their reason have been known to make the pilgrimage, the impres- 
sions made on their intellects while sound, still retaining their force. 


+ Would that the able translator had eschewed MacPherson’s new nomenclature. 


We 


scarcely recognise our old friends in Cairbar (Cairbre), Ryno (Ronain), Luthy (Lughaidh), 
he ; 


¢ It is probable that the King of France fleeing to Glenabaltan was a corruption of 
Prince Gall seeking Gleann na n-Gealt ; the supposed identity of Gall and France mislead-. 
ing the former Scribes or Scealuidhes. France is always Frainc in the old Gaelic stories, 


never Gaul, 
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is taken much more kindly than in 
other instances. 
‘“«¢ Take up thy prayer, and ask for mercy; 
Early each day call on thy God, 
And when at the judgment thou 
reachest Sion, 
Where all men shall be gathered, 
May Michael, Mary, and the Son of God 
Take thee kindly by the hand.’ 


“*May the Twelve Apostles with their 
song of praise, 

Each holy cleric, and each prophet, 

Me save from hell, 

For I have been very sinful in my day.’” 

On a day, &e. 

Very unedifying in general were 
the religious discussions maintained 
by the saint and the old warrior-poet, 
the comparatively modern bards (their 
order being seldom incumberec ..ith 
devotional feelings) putting all the 
“ crooked arguments” they could call 
to mind in the mouth of the poor old 
pagan poet. 


DEATH OF DIARNUID, 


The Fians had their Achilles and 
Ajax combined in Osgur, their Aga- 
memnon in Fionn, their Z'hersites in 
Conan, and a combination of Paris 
and Adonis in Diarmuid of the beauty 
spot (Ball Seirce). The Celtic hero 
exceeded his Phrygian prototype in 
principle and heroism, ranking next 
to Osgur in prowess. Fionn ventured 
on a third or fourth marriage, his last 
spouse being Grainne, daughter of 

ing Cormac. She unhappily had 
caught sight of the ball seirce on 
Diarmuid’s shoulder or breast, one 
day as he was engaged in a hurling 
match on the lawn before her grianan, 
and could no more avoid falling in 
deep love with him than poor Phae- 
dra with Hippolytus. She, there- 
fore, at the ee feast laid dread 
injunctions (geasach) on him to carry 
her off, and all his comrades told him he 
could not refuse. After many escapes 
from Fionn’s party sent in pursuit, a 
hollow peace was made, and on a 
certain day the two chiefs went to 
hunt on Bengulban in Sligo. A pig 
with green-cropped bristles was 
roused, and though Diarmuid had 
been warned from a child 7S sage 
Aongus of the Brugh on the Boyne 
to avoid such an animal, he could not 
afford to exhibit any personal fear in 
the presence of his unfriendly chief. 
He met the savage 
in full charge, 
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weapon which he had inadvertently 
brought out instead of his druidic 
blade the moraltha. It flew in pieces, 
and he received a wound in his thigh 
from the tusk of the druidic beast. 
It again turned on him, but he dashed 
the hilt of the faithless weapon at 
its head with such force that it fell 
dead. The wound received from the 
venemous tusk was mortal, but could 
be cured by a draught of water 
brought fromthe neighbouring spring 
in Fionn’s hollow palms. This he re- 
quested, but met only reproaches for 
his treachery. Diarmuid defended 
himself as he best could, and bein 
in extremity, thus expostulated wi 
im :— 
“¢ Ah me!’ said Dermid, ‘hast thou then 
forgot 
Thy warrior art that oft when helms 
were split, 
And buckler bosses shattered by the 


spear, 

Has satisfied the thirst of wounded men? 

Ah Finn, these hands of thine were not 
so slack 

That night when captured by the King 
of Thule. 

Thou layest in bonds within the temple 
gate, 

Waiting for morning till the observant 
king 

Should to his Sun-god make the sacri- 


fice. 

Close packed thy fingers then, strong- 
drawn and squeezed, 

The blood-drops oozing under every nail, 

When like a shadow through the sleep- 
ing priests, 

Came I, and loosed thee, and the hiero- 
phant 

At day-dawn coming, on the altar step 

Instead of victim straitened to his knife, 

Two warriors found, erect for battle 
armed.” 


Ferguson’s “ Death of Dermid.” 


Fionn, urged by remorse at this 
and other appeals, went twice to the 
spring, twice spilled the water on his 
return, and the third time the noble 
Curadh’s soul had left his lips before 
the drops could touch them. 

Both Irish and Highland story- 
tellers got a shabby and corrupt ver- 
sion of the conclusion of this tragic 
tale long before the copy of the Lis- 
more book was made. In this version 
Diarmuid having slain the monster 
(himself untouched) was requested 
by the treacherous Fionn to measure 
the animal from snout to tail by 


beast as it came stepping along his back. This being 
and smote it with a done, he was asked to reverse the 


40 
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process ; he foolishly complied, and 
@ venemous bristle entering under 
his great toe, sent him to Tir-na-n-og. 

Some extracts from the Dean’s 
book are presented, the poem there 
being attributed to the Allan Mae 
Rorie already mentioned. The poem 
is presented in blank verse, much to 
our discomfort, as we should much 
prefer a close translation, making the 
presence of the idiomatic Gaelic felt, 
wherever the English form would 
admit of it. 


“Then from its sheath he drew his thin 

leaved sword, 

Of all the arms most crowned with vic- 
tory. 

Mac O’Duine did there the monster kill, 

While he himself escaped without a 
wound, 

Then on Finn of the Feinn did sadness 
fall, 

And on the mountain side he sat him down. 

It grieved his soul that generous Mac 
O’Duine 

Should have escaped unwounded by the 
boar, 

For long he sat and never spake a word. 

Then thus he spake, although’t be sad to 
tell,— 

‘ Measure, Diarmad, the boar down from 
the snout, 

And tell how many feet’s the brute in 
length.’ 

What Finn did ask he never yet refused 

Alas, that he should never see his home 

Along the back he measures now the boar. 

Light-footed Mac O’Duine of active step, 

‘Measure it the other way against the 
hair, 

And measure, Diarmad, carefully the 
boar.’ 

He went, the errand grievous was and sad, 

And measured for them once again the 
boar. 

The envenomed pointed bristle sharply 
pierced 

The sole of him, the bravest in the field. 

Then fell and lay upon the grassy plain 

The noble Mac O’ Duine, whose look spoke 
truth. 

He fell and lay along beside the boar, 

And there you have my mournful, sadden- 
ing tale.” 


It would not be easy to dignify 
this mode of execution by the best 
constructed verse. The bard was 
afforded a better opportunity for dis- 
playing his powers, in the description 
of the valley, which the Scottish poets 
fixed on as the scene of the action. 
They point to more than one Ben 

- Gulbin in the Highlands. 


* Glenshee, the vale, that close beside me 
lies, 
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Where sweetest sounds are heard of deer 
and elk, 

And where the Feinn did oft pursue the 
chase, 

Following their hounds along the lengthen- 
ing vale! 

Below the great Ben-Gulbin’s grassy 
heights 

Of fairest knolls that lie beneath the sun, 

The valley winds.” 


No story attributed to Ossian has 
so excited the attention of archzolo- 
gists as this of Diarmuid. With them 
Diarmuid and Adonis are the same. 
One is beloved by Venus, the other 
by a princess whose name may be in- 
terpreted Sunny. Each is killed by 
a boar ; one is mourned by the ladies 
of the east, the other by those of the 
west. There are many localities in 
Ireland and Scotland into whose 
names muc or tore (pig, boar) enters ; 
one in the County Wexford, where 
scarcely an Ossianic tale is known— 
Cullach Diarmuid (correctly Diar- 
muda,) distinguishing a low hill in the 
Duffrey. Some philosophers will have 
it that Noah and his ark received di- 
vine honours formerly, a boar being 
the symbol worshipped, and this cul- 
tus prevailed in Ireland, and hence 
the profusion of J/ucs in our topo- 
graphy. Men of more sober views 
suppose that fatal adventures with 
wild boars or some ravages by these 
animals were causes sufficient for the 
conferring of the ugly appellations. 
The boar is obliged to divide his 
honours in our country with the horse, 
the bull, the cow, the dog, and the 
cat. So there are not wanting in- 
genious spirits who say our ancestors 
were brute-worshippers, and conse- 
quently cousins, more or less removed, 
of the Egyptians. Such of our readers 
as have much unoccupied time on 
their hands, may innocently employ 
a portion of it in tracing muc, tore, 
capall, tarbh, Bo, madadh, &c., in 
Trish and Scotch local names, Lima- 
vaddy, the Leap of the Dog, Clontarf, 
Meadow of the Bulls, Beal na mbo, 
the pass of the cows, and so on. 

The Bas Fraoich (Death of Fraoch) 
resembles an episode in the prose tale 
of Diarmuid (Third v, Oss. Soc. Tr.), 
the poor hero being obliged by a re- 


- vengeful lady to bring away berries 


from a tree guarded by a monster, 
and then the tree itself ; and when he 
is in dire need, getting a gold knife 
from her to work harm to the ter- 
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rible guardian. The description of 

the hero by the sorrowing poet is 

characteristic. 

“ Lovely the chief whom men obeyed, 
Lovely those cheeks red as the rose, 
Darker than raven’s hue was his hair, 
Redder his cheeks than the blood of 

heroes, 
Softer his skin than froth of streams, 
Whiter it was than whitest snow. 
His hair in curling locks fell down, 
Bluer than bluest ice were his eyes, 
Redder his lips than rowan berries, 
Whiter than blossoms his teeth. 
Tall was his spear, like any mast, 
Sweeter than sounding chord his voice, 
None could better swim than Fraoch, 
Broader than any gate was his shield.” 


There is a corresponding poem in 
the Irish. In the legend of “ King 
Conor and his Knights,” Univer- 
sity MaGazinz, for September, the 
career of Cuchulainn was treated at 
some length, his neglect of his first 
wife, and the consequent slaying of 
his unknown son. In a tract pub- 
lished by the late Eugene O’Curry was 
given an account of his long druidic 
illness, and the not unprovoked 
jealousy of his wife, the amiable Evir. 

ngaging in the battle of Murtheimne 
in his own territory of Louth at 
overwhelming odds, as he was too im- 
patient to wait for the arrival of his 
sworn brother-in-arms, Conall Cear- 
nach, he perished. 

One of the poems in the Lismore 
book consists of the account given by 
Conall Cearnach to the sorrowing 
widow of Cuchulainn of all the chiefs 
whom he slew in revenge forthe death 
of his renowned comrade. The poem 
was supposed to be composed by 
himself. 


THE FERZ OF ANCIENT ERIN. 


In the Dustin University Ma- 
GAZINE for March, 1854, appeared a 
curious poem translated by Professor 
O’Curry. The translator judged that 
the piece was composed so long 
agoas the ninth century. The Rev. 
Mr. MacLaughlan says of it, “ It 
must be of extreme antiquity as a re- 
ference to the language of it presents 
an amount of difficulty owing to obso- 
lete words and phrases rarely met 
with.” : : 

Fionn being made prisoner by King 
Cormac, his faithful Curadh Caeilthe 
Mac Ronain, the swift, procures his 
liberation by fetching to the king a 
couple of all the birds and beasts 
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found in every part of Ireland. Im- 
mense was the labour and annoyance 
as some of the fers after being se- 
cured and brought to Tara, made 
their escape, and the poor hunter had 
to begin his labour anew. Some 
fantastic and rather unscrupulous 
exploits being performed by Caeilthe, 
he gets the royal promise, and thus 
relates the sequel. 


“When I had thus by promise bound 
Erin’s noble fair-haired king, 
Though I had a trying task 
I set off to keep the agreement. 


From Taura (Tara) I took a journey— 
A journey over all the land; 

I gathered in the flocks of birds 
Though they were so very scattered. 


Two wild ducks from Loch a Sellin 
(Sheelin), 

Two gulls from the strand of Loch Lee 
(Tralee), 

Two foxes from Sliabh Cuilinn (in Ar- 
magh), 

Two drenns (druleens, wrens) from Dun 

* Aoife (Duneefy, in Carlow), 

Two water hens from Loch Earn, 

Two cormorants from Dublin, 

Two gray mice from Limerick, 

Two coloured swallows from Granard, 

Two red-breasts from the Great wood, 

Two curlews from the sea of Galway, 

Two hares from Murtheimhne (in Louth).” 


And thus the list proceeded, the 
animals truthfully harmonizing with 
their habitats. But behold the mis- 
on that befel ! When all were col- 
ected— 


“The raven flew away to the south, 

A cause to me of much vexation, 

I caught him in glen da bhan (Glen of 
the two women). 

The duck did also forsake me ; 

I chased it to Achin dughlas (dark 
green), 

There I seized it by the neck 

That I might liberate Finn from Cormaig. 


During all my life on earth 

Never shall my heart forget 

This till my body is in the grave; 
With small birds and with other birds, 
How I strove to drive them along, 
Travelling over hills and ditches. 


This race that I had swiftly run 

Was such as no man ran before me, 

Till I brought them all-to Tara. 

Within the town there was a stronghold 

To which by nine doors there was en- 
trance ; 

Cormaig it was that gave me the house, 

Where I saw that they were placed. 
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From this narrow, horrid dungeon 
There came a loud and vigorous scream 
From the throats of all the gathering.” 


Small wonder! They could not 
under any pretence be called a happy 
family. Geomen was properly re- 
warded for putting the loyal Caeilthe 
to so much trouble, for when Fionn 
was set at liberty every animal 
among them plied wings or feet, till 
they were back in their old homes, 
the philibbeens (lapwings) in thtir 
marshes, the otters in their rivers or 

ls, the foxes in their covers ; but 
ow the two eels reached the Black- 
water, and the two whales the open 
sea is not told. The original author 
of the poem certainly possessed exact 
information about the fere of Ire- 
land. The preservation of the poem 
in the Highlands for whose dwellers 
the subject matter could have no 
great interest, is a striking instance 
of the strong hold the old legendary 
poems had for all the Gael wherever 
their dwellings lay scattered. 


THE DELIGHTS OF FIONN. 


In a discourse between Oisin and 
St. Patrick translated by John O’Daly 
for the fourth volume of the Ossianic 
Society, occurs an account of the 
music, sights, sounds, and practices, 
most loved by the old heroes. It is 
replete with poetic imagery. 


“Twas the desire of the son of Cumhal of 


noble men 
To sleep at the stream of Easruaidh (the 
Erne), 
And to chase the deer of Galway of the 
Bays. 
The warbling of the blackbird of Letter 
Lee, 
The wave of Rury lashing the 
shore, 


The bellowing of the ox of Magh-maoin, 
And the lowing of the calf of Glaun- 
da-mhail ; 


“The resounding of the chase of Sliabh 
g-Crot, 
The noise of the fawns round Sliabh 


Cua, 
The seagull’s scream on Iorrus yonder, 
The raven’s screech over the battle- 
field ; 


The tossing of barks by the wave, 
The yell of the hounds at Drumlish, 
The cry of Bran at Cnoc-an-air, 
Or the murmur of the streams round 
Sliabh Mis ; 
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“ The call of Oscur going to the chase, 
The cries of the hounds at Leirg na 
bh-Feann, 


To be sitting amongst the bards 
That was his desire constantly. 


‘* The music to which Fionn slept readily 
Was (the cackling of) the ducks from 
the lake of the three caols, 
The singing of the blackbird of Derrycarn, 
And the bellowing of the ox of Gleann- 
na-g-caor, 


“The eagle’s whistle from Gleann-na- 
m-buadh, 
Or from the rough thicket of the ridge 
by the stream, 
Or the grouse of Cruachan Chruim, 
Or the otter’s whistle of Drum-re-Coir. 


“ The song of the blackbird of Derrycarn,— 
I never heard, by my truth, 
Music more melodious to me than it, 
Were I only beneath his nest.” 


From the second volume of the 
Oss. Tr., we hear of some things in 
which Fionn took pleasure. 

“When the seven constant battali- 
ons of the Fians assemble on our plain, 
and raise theirstandards of valour over 
their heads ; then when the howling, 
whistling blast of the dry, cold wind 
rushes through them, and over them, 
that is very sweet tome. When the 
drinking hall is furnished in Alm- 
huin, and the cup-bearers hand the 
bright cups of chaste workmanship to 
the chiefs of the Fians the ring of 
the drained cups on the tables of the 
Bruighin (lodge) is very sweet to me. 
Sweet to me is the scream of the sea- 
gull and of the heron, the roar of the 
waves on 7'raigh-lidhe (Tralee) the 
song of the three sons of Meardha, 
the whistle of Mac Lughaidh, the 
Dord (war-horn) of Fearscaradh, the 
voice of the cuckoo in the first 
month of summer, the grunting of 
the boars on Magh Eithne (Field of 
Nuts ), and the echo of loud laughter 
in the oak wood. 


“The Dord (noise in waving ?) of the 
green-topped woods, 
The dashing of the waves against the 
shore, 
Or the force of the waves at Tralee, 


When they meet the Lee of the white 
trout. 








“The azure wave of the ocean 
When one cannot distinguish its course, 
A swell that sweeps fish upon dry land 


A melody to lull to sleep—sweet its 
effect.” 


1868.] 


Modifications of the passages just 
quoted will be found oS the book 
under notice. 

Fionn or Oisin or the ts who 
assumed their names were thoroughly 
sensible to those combinations in na- 
tural phenomena which constitute 

etic imagery. Whata loss that we 

ad no Peisistratos of the ninth or 
tenth century to preserve the texts 
of the old poems as they were recited 
by the original makers or those who 
succeeded them. It is, however, a 
subject of mutual congratulation be- 
tween the Irish and Highland Gael 
that so much has been preserved by 
either people from comparatively an- 
cient times when the correspondence 
between the countries was more inti- 
mate and frequent. Even yet in the 
western isles and highlands much of 
the old poetry has remained in the 
ple’s memory. Mr. J. F. Camp- 
bell has preserved in his valuable 
volumes partsof the Battle of Gabhra 
and other poems, copied from oral 
recitation. Nor are these in their 
tic form yet forgotten by our un- 
ettered peasantry of the south and 
west of Ireland. Weexhortevery trans- 
lator unless he be possessed by such 
poetic powers as produced the 7'ain 
Quest, to content himself with a literal 
and idiomatic version. It will be 
sure to possess most of the essentials 
of poetry, as the best things of Mac- 
Pherson do. If he even subjects it 
to the easy bonds of blank verse the 
effect will be spoiled. 


THE FIGHT OF GABHRA. 


That a battle was fought in the end 
of the third century, on the flat plain 
of Gabhra, in Meath, by Cairbre (son 
of King Cormac) against some of his 
discontented troops is a historical 
fact. The poets who invented the 
great exploits for the Clann Baoisgne, 
after exhausting their powers in glori- 
fying them during life, thought 
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fit to find them a suitable and 
heroic finale. They related how the 
King of the Decies in Munster pro- 
ing to espouse Cairbre’s fair 
ughter, Sgeimh Solais, Beam of 
Light, the Fiann chiefs insisted on 
giving away the bride and other high 
er uring the ceremony. Cair- 
re would not consent, war was pro- 
claimed. The clans of Conacht and 
Ulster joined the king, those of Mun- 
ster (Cormac Cas its Ling being mar- 
ried to Fionn’s daughter, Samaar) 
the Clann Baoisgne. The Feine of 
Alba, and of the Ard-Righ of Britain, 
and of the King of Lochlann (Den- 
mark &c.), also came to their aid, and 
the two powerful armies met in deadly 
conflict, Goll MacMorna being dead 
at the time. Aedh Caemh (Hugh the 
Pleasant) commanded the Clann 
Morna. Fionn had been assassinated 
some time before, and the peerless 
Osgur his grandson ruled the Leinster 
Feine. In the fight Osgur slew the 
great swordsman, Osgur, son of Gar- 
raidh, a Conacht knight, and also 
King Cairbre, but he himself perished, 
as did nearly all of the then living 
heroes, except Oisin and Caeilthe the 
Swift-footed. A poem on the subject 
containing many beautiful and vigorous 
passages appeared in the first volume of 
the Ossianic Society's “Transactions,” 
together with a very turgid prose 
description. Some extracts from the 


m preserved in the Lismore MS. 
ollow. 


“ Fiercely and bravely we fought 
That fight,—the fight of Gavra. 


I bent me over valiant Oscar, 
Soon as was the slaughter o'er; 
Caoilte too did bend him over 
His seven valiant sons. 


Many were the hard round shields, 
Many precious coats of mail, 
And warriors without life on the field. 


There found I my own dear son* 


* Thus in the first volume of the Ossianic “ Transactions” :— 


“When the carnage ceased, I came, 
And stood over my successful son, Oscur; 
And Caoilte, void of deception, came, 
And stood over his six gentle sons. 
“T found my own son lying down 
On his left side by his shield, 
His right hand clutching his sword, 
And his blood pouring through his mail. 
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Laid resting on his left arm, 
His shattered shield beside him, 
While his hand grasped his sword, 
His precious blood on every side 
Flowed swiftly through his harness. 
My spear I rested on the earth, 
And over him stood as he lay. 


Oscar towards me now turns,— 
*Twas for me a grievous scene. 
Forth to me he stretched his hand 
Wishing I should him approach. 
Then my dear son’s hands I raised, 
And cried out with a bitter cry. 
Forward from that time till now 
In this world I have useless been. 
Thus to me my own son said 
As life was fast departing,— 
‘Thanks to the powers above, 
That thou’st escaped, dear father!’ 


Cairbar Roy’s spear had pierced 
’Neath the navel red armed Oscar. 
The arm of Caoilte up to its bend 
Followed in its course the spear. 


The wound was through to the back, 
Torn by the murderous spear.” 


After some lamentations, and a 


review of the scanty remnant of the 





still-living heroes, 
tinues :— 
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the lay con- 


“Then raised we the noble Oscar 
Aloft on the shafts of our spears ; 
To a fair green knoll we bore him, 
That we might remove his dress. 
Of his body one hand’s breadth 
Was not whole down from his hair 
Till you reached the sole of his foot, 
Save his face and that alone. 


The sons of the Feinn did then 
To a fair knoll betake them. 
His own son did no man mourn, 
Nor did he mourn his brother ; 
As they saw how lay my son, 
All all did mourn for Oscar. 


Then did the men give three shrieks, 

Which rung through fair Erin all. 

Five score hundred, ten hundred and 
ten, 

There were who belonged to us. 


Ever since Gavra’s battle 

My speech has lost its power ; 

No night or day has ever passed 

Without a sigh for each hour, 
To-night.”* 








“‘T leaned the shaft of my spear on the ground, 
And I raised a cry over him. 
O Patrick, I then thought, 


“ Oscur gazed up at me, 


What I should do after him. 





And the sight was pain enough for me; 
He extended his two arms towards me 


Endeavouring to rise to meet me. 


““T grasped the hand of my own son, 
And sat down by his left side, 


And from that sitting by him 


“My manly son then said to me, 


I set no value on the world. 


And he at the latter end of his life,— 
‘I return my thanks to the Gods 


* In the Ossianic Society’s “‘ Transactions” :— 


For thy safe escape, O father!’ ” 





“ We remained that night amid the slaughter 
Watching his body till the day, 
And conveying the descendants of Fionn 


“We raised the manly Oscur 


To pleasant and delightful mounds. 


Aloft on the shafts of our javelins, 
Bearing him to another pure mound, 
To strip him of his garments. 


“ A palm’s breadth of his body 
From the hair of his head was not whole 
Until it reached the sole of his foot, 


But his face alone. 
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In the work under notice, this 
poem is given as the composition of 
some Highland poet, named Allan 
MacRorie, but anyone who will take 
the trouble of comparing the Cath 
Gabhra in the Ossianic Society’s 
first volume will easily see that the 
Highland bard, and the Irish scribe 
nearest him in time, copied the same 
original. In one Irish version, as well 
as in MacRorie’s, the aged Fionn 
himself is brought on the mournful 
scene, though his death occurred some 
years previous, an instance of the 
ignorance of some of the tamperers 
with these brave old lays between the 
twelfth and fifteenth centuries. 

As noticed by Mr. Skene, and as 
has been remarked in more than one 
place in past articles of the UNIVER- 
sity MAGAZINE, the early poems of 
every country, included historical 
matter more or less disguised, and it 
is our conviction that the oldest pieces 
which have been preserved in Ire- 
land and Scotland (differing: more 
or less in form from each other), re- 
fer to real transactions, and once 
living people. During the third 


— of their existence (see Mr. 


kene’s introduction), some bards 
along with botching the old relics, 
made new pieces on the same or 
similar subjects. These, of course, 
are not entitled to the respect justly 
due to the earlier Ossianic lays. The 
anachronism regarding Fionn was per- 
petrated by one of these bards born 
out of time. 


OTHER SUBJECTS IN THE LISMORE BOOK. 


We can only hint at the other sub- 
jects contained in this volume. They 
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consist of fragmentary passages in 
the life of Cuchulainn, a Fenian ver- 
sion of the “Til-cut Mantle,” a tale in 
which the standards of the Feinne 
are particularized—the hand of the 
spoiler being evident among some of 
them. The poems of avowedly 
modern date embrace praises of 
Highland chiefs, lamentations for 
others, aphoristic pieces &2 la Tupper 
sorrowful lays concerning the Irish 
arn Gormflath, daughter of King 

lann, wife of King Nial Glundubh, 
and yet a poorindigent widow in the 
end of life. One poem is a list of 
things “not good,” such as a 
slovenly woman, sour grapes, an 
old sailor, a backbiting maiden, a 
poet without a subject, &c. Another 
pees is a catalogue of things dis- 
iked by the writer. Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, fourth Earl of Desmond, 
wrote some bitter lampoons on wo- 
man, of which the reverend editor 
considered one sufficient for his pur- 
pose. Some Highland bards followed 
his discourteous example, the Rev. 
Mr. MacLaughlan thinking it rather 
strange of the good easy Dean to allow 
some of them a placein his copy-book. 
One poem Soslata praise on a famous 
horse. Sir Duncan Campbell imi- 
tated Swift, or Swift Sir Duncan, in 
their praise of misers. The caustic 
Dean eulogised Damer, Lachlan was 
the Argyle nobleman’s hero. Since 
his miser’s death, beggary, he says, 
seemed to have expired in the country, 
hence the lamentation. The poet 
asks, who is there now to beg in the 
artistic oy {known to Bretin’s son, 
who was left to beg a little needle, a 
pair of brogues, a peacock’s feather, 


“We buried Oscur of the red weapons 
On the north side of the great Gabhra, 
Together with Oscur MacGabhraidh of renowned feats, 
And Oscur son of the King of Lochlann. 


“ And he who was not niggardly of gold,— 
MacLughaidh the tall warrior, 
We dug the cave of his sepulchre 
Very wide as became a king. 


“The graves of the Oscurs, narrow dwellings of clay, 
The graves of the sons of Garraidh and Oisin, 
And the whole extent of the great Rath, 
Was the grave of the great Oscur of Baoisgne. 


“‘T beseech the king of blissful life, 
And do thou beseech him, Patrick MacCalphuirn, 
That weakness may come upon my voice ; 
My sorrow to-night is very great,” 
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an old felt hat, a sporran-spoon, any- 
thing, in fact, but who won’t give a 
penny to the poor. Lachlan is dead, 
and left no heir, beggary will be ex- 
tinct, hinc ille lachryme. We can 
fancy a gleesome company in a High- 
land hall or bothy, bursting their 
sides laughing at some one of comic 
power reciting this lament. 

One poem is the wailingcry of alady 
Eafric MacCorqudale after a beloved 
husband. The greater portion of the 
modern poesy consists of laments or 
eulogiums on chiefs of the Clan Diar- 
maid (Argyle family), the Clan Gre- 
gor, the MacLeods, and the other 
great tribes of the west. 


A FEW PARTING WORDS. 

It will be sufficient to merely look 
on the fac-simile of the smoked and 
injured MS., to be sensible of the diffi- 
culty encountered by the reverend edi- 
tor, in making out and putting in 
good modern Gaelic the mysteriously 
spelled and cramply written contents 
of the copy-book. The archeologists 
of the empire, especially those de- 
voted to Celtic literature, are under 


deep obligation to the two gentle- 
men employed in the good work, es- 


ially to the transcriber and trans- 
tor, as much the larger part of the 
labour fell to his share. On this, 
as well as other matters connected 
with the book we have enlarged in 
the January number of the UNIVER- 
sity MaGazineE for 1864, to which 
we beg to refer our readers. Our 
chief object in this article was to 
int out the identity of Irish and 
Highland traditional literature more 
than three hundred years ago, and 
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as portions of that common litera- 
ture have been discovered in MSS. 
of the twelfth century, which were 
mere copies of older collections, 
to point out the high probability 
of the early ages of Christianity 
having been the era of the com- 
position of some of the poems. The 
earliest poems in every language, 
having for their subjects the exploits 
of real personages more or less re- 
moved from the era of the poets, 
there is a strong presumption for 
the once existence of the chief per- 
sonagesin these ancient poeticlegends. 
These legends underwent -changes 
before they came under the eyes of 
people living three centuries since, 
and consequently it is idle now to 
speculate on the quantity of fact con- 
tained in any one of them, the greatest 
obstacles set in our way being the 
liberties of those poets of the third 
stage, who put together in verse, and 
made changes in, the degraded prose 
relics of the early poems. These in 
their original shape were possessed 
of a high poetic character, and were 
free from those bombastic and extra- 
vagant features which partially dis- 
figure the existing collections. It is 
very probable that Macpherson in his 
happiest moments came nearer the 
original spirit and form of the Ossi- 
anic lays than the nameless bards, 
who, sometime between the ninth 
and fifteenth centuries, moulded the 
then existing relics into the shape in 
which we now possess them, where 
pieces of great poetic value lie in 
isolated superiority among a mass of 
passages palpably lower in con- 
ception and constructive merit. 





